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The awakening of Africa to a new life is one of the most 
notable events of our times. In consequence of its recogni- 
tion as a factor in international politics, the continent has 
assumed a position which, though imperfectly understood, is 
not the less characteristic and definite. 

This result is due to the combined action of Europe. We 
must assume that the European Powers in Africa have ac- 
cepted their self-imposed and responsible task of reclaiming 
the continent with a full knowledge of its extent and diffi- 
culty. The development of Africa, however, if it is to be 
profitable to those who have undertaken it, and not merely a 
fetish for philanthropic parade, involves far more than blind 
enthusiasts would have us to believe. It is one of the colonial 
problems of the next century. The factors that compose it 
are many and varied, and, it must be confessed, appear to be 
scarcely known to the majority of those who without hesita- 
tion register their vote in favour of unlimited territorial ac- 
quisitions. We have been accustomed to enter upon African 
campaigns with a light heart, neither reckoning the cost nor 
foreseeing the end ; and the experience thereby gained has 
been dearly bought. Nevertheless, we are now in a position 
to formulate a programme based on the general principles 
that must, in a greater or lesser degree, regulate the advance 
of Europe into Africa, 
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The African Question is in the main a geographical 
problem. In its initial stage — the conquest and development 
of African lands — we have to deal not so much with political 
as with geographical conditions. It is only after the latter 
are understood that we can effectually control the former. I 
have consequently attempted in the present treatise to eluci- 
date the political problems of Africa by the application of 
the principles of geography : in effect, it is a study in Applied 
Geography. 

From an examination of the physical and political pheno- 
mena of Africa I have sought to deduce the general laws that 
should govern its development. Each phase of my subject 
has been made to illustrate its practical bearing. Thus, from 
a survey of the mountains, lakes, and rivers of Africa, we 
discover the lines of least physical resistance to the migra- 
tions of men ; whilst the consideration of political relations 
assists us in understanding the movements of commerce. 
Again, it is necessary for us to know the climatic conditions 
of the various regions before we are in a position to judge of 
their suitability for commercial enterprise or as European 
colonial settlements. Uix)n the distinctive character and 
resources of those regions must depend the nature and 
direction of their political development. 

The plan of the book has been to proceed step by step, as 
far as possible in natural sequence, and to build up Africa 
under the eyes of the reader, so to speak. Within reasonable 
limits, and not forgetting the due proportion of their com- 
ponent parts, I have endeavoured to give complete pictures 
of Africa, by dealing successively with the various aspects 
under which the continent is known to Europe. I travel 
again and again over the same ground, but each stage of 
the survey is undertaken with a different object in view. 
In the treatment of detail I have proceeded from the general 
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to the particular, every fresh departure being marked by 
a closer inspection. 

The first edition of this book was published in October 
1890. In the present edition, efiFect has been given to the 
subsequent treaties between the European Powers in Africa, 
and notice has been taken of the progress of geographical 
exploration and political settlement. All the political chap- 
ters have undergone extensive revision. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstein has specially designed a very com- 
plete and valuable series of maps to illustrate the volume. 
By a study of them the reader will not only be aided in 
understanding the text, but will also discover a vast amount 
of detail ignored in my descriptions. Mr. Ravenst€>in has 
himself supplied a Note at the end of the volume, discussing 
the data upon which his maps have been constructed. 

A. S. W. 



Edinburoh, April 1892. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A BIRD S-EYE VIEW. 

The Pariah Continent — Its geological antiquity— Continental plateau — 
Absence of gulfs, &c.— Geological systems — Conformity to conti- 
nental type — Characteristic physical features — Coastal zone — In- 
land plateau — Continental axis — Elevation of land -masses — 
General laws of structure— Vast size of Africa — Embossment — Cata- 
racts — Drainage-areas — Oceanic drainage basins — Enclosed basins — 
River-systems — Discharge of rivers — Lakes— Coincidence of political 
settlement with drainage-areas — Pliysical obstacles against political 
expansion. 

Africa is the Pariah of Continents. Nature, whilst lavish- 
ing on her the most bounteous gifts, has, at the same time, 
imposed certain bcoriers and restrictions to their enjoyment 
which hamper no other continent. Although Egypt and 
the Mediterranean Littoral saw the dawn of the earliest 
civilisation, circumstances, chiefly of a geographical char- 
acter, have been against the development of Africa. Hence 
it has happened that, at the present day, we have been 
called upon to re-discover the continent and to exploit its 
natural resources. 

We are told that Africa is a continental area of im- 
mense antiquity, a large portion of it being built up of 
rocks belonging to Archaean, FaliBozoic, and early Mesozoic 
times. These, it is true, are geological terms that may fail 

A 
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depressions below the sea -level, which, at some remote 
period, must have been the heads of gxdfs and straits that 
have gradually disappeared as the land was elevated : raised 
beaches, far inland, now mark . spots upon which the sea 
once broke in waves. 

Of geological systems in Africa very little need be said. 
All the greater divisions are represented; but it is to be 
noted that Archaean, Palaeozoic, and Mesozoic strata occupy 
the major portion of the surface. Eocks of later Mesozoic 
age extend over large tracts in the northern portion of the 
continent, while Tertiary deposits are similarly developed 
across wide regions which drain towards the Mediterranean. 
The West Coast — ^in contradistinction to the North and East 
Coasts — has shown a remarkable persistency throughout an 
immense lapse of time, for it seems to have been outlined 
as far back as in the Palaeozoic era; and the general dis- 
tribution of rocks of this age and of the older Archaean 
schists throughout the continent would appear to indicate 
that in Palaeozoic times the major portion of what is now 
land was then under water. Numerous small islands com- 
posed of Archaean rocks must in those times have dotted 
this sea, not only on the West Coast, but also along the main 
continental axis and elsewhere. In Mesozoic times, the land 
in the west and in the south and east had considerably 
increased in extent; but vast areas in the Interior would 
appear to have been occupied by shallow seas. Within 
those areas we now find : in Northern Africa, Jurassic and 
Cretaceous, and in Southern and Central Africa, Triassic 
strata. The major portion of the continent would thus 
appear to have been dry land after Mesozoic times. In late 
Mesozoic times considerable volcanic outpourings took place 
in Eastern Africa; and it is probable that these volcanic 
eruptions were connected with the movement that resulted 
in the intensification of the main continental axis — that 
large backbone of elevated land which traverses the conti- 
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nent in a KK — S.W. direction — and in the accompanying 
deformations of the Earth's crust along the tract within 
which we now find the great lakes. The only deposits of 
Quaternary and later age we need refer to here are the 
enormous alluvial accumulations met with along the courses 
of the principal rivers and their tributaries, and the drifting 
sands which overspread such wide regions in the desiccated 
areas of Northern Africa. 

In its general configuration, Africa conforms to the conti- 
nental type. Its highest elevations are foimd, in accordance 
with the general law, on that side which faces the deepest 
sea : next the Indian Ocean. Its land-sculpture is due prin- 
cipally to the action of denudation, guided and controlled by 
the geological character and structure of the rocks. 

We have, then, these characteristic physical features to 
start with : that the dry land of Africa occupies the greater 
portion of the continental plateau, and that the shore-line 
is almost without any great indentations. This absence of 
spacious bays and protected roadsteads has, it is evident, 
played an important part in the political development of 
Africa The plateau character of the continent has, in like 
manner, been the means of excluding European enterprise 
from the interior lands, and has constituted Africa the out- 
cast she now is. 

From the abysmal depths of the surrounding seas the 
continent rises by terrace upon terrace. A narrow coastal 
zone, from icx) to 300 miles in width, and not exceeding, 
say, 600 feet in elevation, girdles the greater part of the 
continent. Here the seafaring nations of Europe have 
timorously planted their colonies, for the expansion of which 
a seaboard as a base is so absolutely essential. This coastal 
zone penetrates most deeply into the Mediterranean lands, 
to the east of the Algerian highlands, into the Western 
Sahara, and along the valleys of the Lower Niger and of 
other large rivers. 
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The great inland plateau rises abruptly from the coastal 
belt, for the most part step-like, in a succession of terraces, 
its highest elevations being attained in the north-east. As 
this vast inland plateau, varying between 600 and 30(X) feet 
in elevation above the sea-level, composes the greater part 
of Africa, and includes very many subsidiary plateaus, it 
may perhaps be convenient to distinguish it from its com- 
ponent parts by applying to it the term I have already 
used in its strict geological sense — that of the continental 
plateau. 

It is, however, to be observed that the more we learn of 
Northern Africa, particularly of the Saharan regions, the 
less we notice the permanence of the plateau type, though 
in the southern half of Africa it is well defined. 

The main axis of this continental plateau, as we shall 
henceforth call it, extends like a backbone in a S.W. — KE. 
direction from the South-West Coast to the shores of the 
Eed Sea, near which we find its most important nucleus, 
the volcanic mountain region of Abyssinia. From this main 
axis three subsidiary axes* strike transversely, like ribs, 
in a north-westerly direction : one follows the shores of 
the Eed Sea, separating them from the basin of the Nile ; 
another runs parallel to the West Coast, more or less con- 
tinuously ; and the third takes a middle direction, dividing 
the catchment-basins of the Nile and Congo, and stretching 
a mighty arm, as it were, across the Sahara to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the Mediterranean. 

The mean altitude of Africa, taken roughly at 2000 feet, 
conforms very nearly to the mean elevation of the land of 
the globe. Africa may, therefore, be regarded as a plateau 
of moderate elevation. Its mean altitude, however, is very 
greatly exceeded by that of Asia. As far as is known, its 
highest summits are reached in K^nia, which lies on the 

• The contours selected for the map illustrating this chapter do not, how- 
ever, distinctly bring out these transverse subsidiary axes of the continent. 
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Equator, and in Kilima-njaro, a little to the south. The 
latter is estimated to be 19,720 feet above the sea-level, 
whilst the former is about i8,4CX) feet. Mr. Stanley, in 
the year 1889, discovered in the Euwenzori group, situated 
in the source-region of the Nile, snow-clad peaks which 
cannot be much under 18,000 feet in elevation. High 
mountains occur also in South Africa, in Abyssinia, on the 
Guinea coast, in Morocco, and in the Sahara, the enumera- 
tion of which is here unnecessary, because later on we shall 
encoimter them again. At present we are concerned only 
with distributions and generalisations. 

From this distribution of the great mountain-systems of 
Africa, it will be seen that they do not exactly follow the 
law that holds good in regard to other continents : that the 
main continental axis coincides with its greatest length ; 
although, if we regard the subsidiary axes above referred 
to, we see in them only a variation of this physical law. 
There is another general law, which, on the other hand, is 
well exemplified in Africa: that the chief island-masses 
occur to the south and east of continents. Thus, we find 
Madagascar — which at one time, however remote, formed 
part of the mainland — situated, in accordance with this 
law, to the south and east. Madagascar itself, built up in 
terraces just like the parent mass, is, it is true, the only 
African island of any size. In the Gulf of Guinea there 
are a few small volcanic islands, stretching in a south- 
westerly direction from Mount Cameroons; and small 
groups of volcanic islands appear off the North- West 
Coast ; but they are comparatively insignificant. 

It is difficult to realise the immense size of Africa. Its 
simplicity of form imposes upon the mind of the casual 
observer. Many people, in fact, regard it as a country, and 
not as a vast continent. Yet, if we seek its continental 
centre, or that point in the Interior which is most remote 
from the surrounding coasts, we find that, in order to reach 
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it, we should require to travel a distance of over i lOO miles. 
Only in Asia, whose continental centre is as remote as 1600 
miles, should we require to travel a greater distance; but 
then Asia is one-third larger than Africa.* 

The exterior margins of the broad plateaus of Africa will 
generally be found, as in those of other continents, to be 
higher than their central portions, thus presenting toward 
the sea a sort of natural rampart. This peculiar emboss- 
ment of the continent, whilst determining its river-systems, 
has formed one of the most hostile impediments in regard 
to the accessibility of the interior lands. The rivers and 
lakes are, of course, the true natural highways ; but all the 
large rivers, not only in their upper, but also in their middle 
and lower courses, where they break through the margins 
of the plateaus, have, in consequence, their beds filled with 
all sorts of rocky obstructions ; and so great is their incli- 
nation that the accelerated waters become rapids, or break 
into cataracts, or fall down sheer heights, in their eager 
passage to the sea. And unfortunately, from the fact of the 
inland or continental plateau approaching so near to the 
coasts, all the great rivers have their navigation obstructed 
at relatively short distances from their mouths. Serious 
obstacles are thus placed in the way of free com- 
mercial intercourse between Inner Africa and the outside 
world. 

In order better to realise the physical relief of Africa, 
let us endeavour to picture the disposition of its oceanic 



• Dr. Rohrbach, in Petermann*8 MiUeilungen (Bd. 36, Nos. 3 and 4), at- 
tempted a new method of estimating the accessibility of continents. By 
taking the mean coast-distance (14 16 miles) in a calotte of area equal to that 
of the five continents, or the actual mean distance, as unity, he arrived at 
the following results :— 



Europe 
Asia . 
Eurasia 
Africa 



1.83 
0.79 
0.88 
0.91 



Australia . 
North America . 
South America . 
The five Continents 



1.78 

1.30 
I. II 
i.cx> 
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and inland drainage-basins,* thus illustrating in the most 
forcible manner possible the chief slopes of the continent 
towards the surroimding seas, or into those enclosed basins 
whose drainage-waters never reach the Ocean at alL Of 
these catchment-basins, by far the most important is that 
draining into the Atlantic Ocean. In this respect Africa 
agrees with Europe and the Americas: about half of the 
land of the globe drains into the Atlantic. 
The following are the drainage-areas of Africa : — 

1. Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Mediterranean Sea. 

3. Indian Ocean. 

{(u) Madagascar. 

4. Three Inland drainage-areas : — 

(a.) Sahara Desert 

(6.) Kalahari Desert. 

(c.) Eastern Horn. 
By consulting the map, it will be seen at a glance how 
greatly the Atlantic Ocean drainage-area is in excess of the 
other drainage-areas of the African continent. It includes, 
of course, the mighty river-systems of the Niger and Congo, 
besides all the river-basins of the West Coast. The Congo 
alone discharges as great a volume of water as probably all 
the rivers of Africa taken together, the Niger in this respect 
coming next, and the dissipated Nile taking only a fourth 
place. The Nile, originating below the Equator, is the only 
river of importance in the Mediterranean drainage-basin, its 
magnificent system extending like a tongue far into the 
interior of Africa. The Indian Ocean drainage-basin in- 
cludes, besides Madagascar, all the rivers of the East Coast, 
of which the Zambezi and Limpopo are the chief, from the 
Cape up to the Eastern Horn. 

Of the enclosed basins, or those basins having a self- 

* By drainage-basins I refer to surface drainage only, — more correctly 
speaking, catchment-basins. 
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contained hydrographical system, by far the most extensive 
is that of the Sahara, which in the south impinges on the 
Sudan. Lake Tsad lies in a trough, but not by any means, 
as was at one time supposed, in the lowest part of the 
Saharan plateau. Besides the remarkable enclosed basin 
between the Abyssinian highlands and the sea, in which 
there are restricted areas of absolute depression, there is 
a third, surrounding the Kalahari desert and holding Lake 
N'gami These are all more or less desert or riverless 
r^ons, in which the annual rainfall is under five or ten 
inches ; and the explanation of their origin, though partly 
due to the configuration of the land, will be given when we 
come to consider the meteorological conditions of Africa. 

If we compare the chief rivers of Africa with the great 
rivers of the world, the Congo will be found to rank second 
only to the Amazons in those respects which constitute 
an important river, namely, in point of drainage-area and 
annual discharge of water. The fact of their mouths being 
situated on or near the Equator, and their catchment-basins 
receiving in consequence an excessive rainfall, sufficiently 
accounts for their abnormal volumes of discharge. But 
in regard to mere length, the Congo is exceeded by six of 
the great rivers of the world. Of these, the Mississippi- 
Missouri heads the list with a course of 4192 miles, and 
the Nile comes next with 4018 miles (though some day 
it may establish even a closer contest). In its lengthy 
course through desert lands the Nile, however, loses more 
water by evaporation than any other river of the same or 
of much lesser importance : hence the comparatively small 
volume of its discharge. 

The discharge of a river may, roughly speaking, be said 
to equal the excess of rainfall over evaporation in its basin. 
The usual discharge of Tropical or sub-Tropical rivers is 
calculated by Dr. John Murray to be about one-fifth of 
the rainfall on the river's basin; but the Nile discharges 
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only about one-thirty-seventh. European rivers discharge 
between one-third and one-fourth of the rainfall on their 
catchment-basins. 

The lakes of Africa, which play so important a part in 
the accessibility of the continent, conform to the general 
law as regards the salinity or freshness of their waters; 
that is to say, those not provided with outlets have, for 
the most part, salt or brackish water, unless submarine 
outlets carry off the salts held in solution. Lakes thus 
fall under two comprehensive divisions. 

All the great lakes of Africa, except Tsad, are situated 
along the continental axis, in areas of relative depression, or 
along the line of great faults or fractures in the Earth's crust 
Though most of them fluctuate in level, they are all very 
different in character to lakes like Tsad and N'gami, which, 
being situated in low, swampy ground, expand and contract 
enormously, in accordance with the seasons. Another class 
of lake is to be found in those expansions of a river's course 
in low or "spongy" groimd, such as are common in the 
basin of the Congo. But all of these lakes are formed in 
areas of relative depression, and are, therefore, to be again 
differentiated from the lakelets or marshes bordering the 
shores of the Mediterranean and Eed Seas, where there are 
small areas of absolute depression — that is to say, localities 
lying below the sea-leveL One might go on multiplying 
instances of dissimilarity in the characteristics of the various 
lakes of Africa, but our present purpose has been served in 
what has already been said in regard to them. 

We have completed our preliminary survey of the con- 
tinent in its orographical and hydrographical relations — 
sketched, it is true, in broad outlines ; but, before proceeding 
in the next chapter to fill in details, attention should be 
directed to a very striking fact. It will be found, on com- 
paring the maps, that what may be called political settle- 
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ment in Africa has coincided very closely with the occiinic 
drainage-areas, while the inland drainage-areas have been 
practically deserted by man, as they have been paralysed 
by Nature. 

This phenomenon illustrates in a very lucid manner how 
political settlement is controlled by physical obstaclea 
European settlement in Africa, after first finding a foot- 
ing on the coasts, has endeavoured to penetrate into the 
Interior by the most natural highways — those afforded by 
the great river-systems. Bearing this parallel in mind, we 
have at once some explanation of the fact that, for instance, 
the Mediterranean Littoral has from time immemorial been 
European rather than African. The Sahara desert has proved 
an impassable barrier against any considerable political ex- 
pansion southwards. 

In practical politics, therefore, Africa may be said to be 
limited on the north by the Sahara-Mediterranean water- 
parting. Elsewhere we shall show how, in a far greater 
d^ree, physical obstacles of one kind or another have con- 
trolled or limited the expansion of political power in Africa, 
which, in its natural course, by following the lines of least 
resistance^ would endeavour to proceed along the fluvial 
highways of the continent. 
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MOUNTAINS, LAKES, AND RIVERS. 

Mediterranean seaboard — Absence of large rivers — Atlas Mountains — 
Sahara region— Physical features — Water-supply — Desert streams — 
Tsad basin— Means of communication— Nile valley — Source-streams 
and lake-reservoirs — Source-country — Uj>per Nile system — Blue and 
White Niles— Confluences — The united Nile— Abyssinia — Means of 
communication — Red Sea drainage-basin — Enclosed basin of Eastern 
Horn — Atlantic drainage-basin — Gulf of Guinea — Atlantic drainage- 
area defined — Senegal and Gambia Rivers — River Niger — River 
Benud — Physical features between the Niger and Congo — Congo 
basin — Obstructions in river-bed— Bird's-eye view of Congo basin — 
Congo : tributary systems— Orographical features — Lake I'anganyika 
— Congo: northern arm — Congo: southern arm — Lower Congo — 
Congo estuary— Submarine cafion— Its origin — Means of communica- 
tion — Between the Congo and Orange Rivers — Orographical features 
— Absence of harbours — Orange River — Communications — Lake 
N'gami — Indian Ocean drainage-basin — Cape rivers — Limpopo River 
— Zambezi River : comparison with the Congo — Course of the 
Zambezi — Zambezi Delta — Navigable channels — Kwakwa River — 
Shird River — Means of communication — A highway across Africa 
— Lake Nyasa: compamtive view— East Coast— Rovuma River — 
Zanzibar mainland — Tana River— Somdl- and Galla-lands— Accessi- 
bility of African landn. 

In the present chapter we shall examine in detail the oceanic 
and inland drainage-basins of Africa. 

The most prominent pliysical features of the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard are concentrated in and around the high- 
land region extending eastwards from the Atlas Moimtains 
to the Gulf of Gabes. The Atlas range in the east sinks 
towards the highlands of Algeria. The uplands of Algeria 
and Tunis rise in terraces at a short distance from the coast, 
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but on their south side they fall rapidly to those remark- 
able depressions called slwtts, which extend inland west- 
wards from the Gulf of Gabes for a distance of about 235 
miles. The maritime lowlands are continued almost un- 
interruptedly eastwards to the Nile Delta, and have a 
breadth of 100 miles or less in most places. They are 
backed in the south by stony desert lands, called hammadaa 
and aerira — of which the latter are relatively the higher; 
and the uniform flatness along the coast is broken by the 
bold and picturesque promontory of Barka (the ancient 
Cyrenaica), which advances its steep and rugged sides far 
into the sea. At one part of the Gulf of the Syrtes (Gulf 
of Sydra) the hammadas, or stony plateaus, impinge upon 
the coast, and attain elevations of over 2500 feet 

In no part of the Mediterranean Littoral are large rivers 
possible. Even in Algeria the river-beds are filled with 
water only in the rainy season. Along the remainder of 
the coast the conditions are still less favourable to the 
formation of lai^e streams, though in past ages the deep 
channels leading into the Gulf of the Syrtes must have 
held considerable rivers. 

Before entering the Sahara, it will he more convenient 
to continue our survey of North Africa westwards to the 
Ocean, where we enter the northern portion of the Atlantic 
drainage-basin. This corner of Africa is occupied by the 
imposing range of the Atlas Mountains, which runs as a 
backbone along it. Into its Alpine fastnesses few travellers 
have penetrated, but those few have returned with the most 
inspiring accounts. Peaks reaching from 11,000 to 12,000 
feet and more, to the south of Morocco city, have been 
reported as common. The highest summit of which we 
have any precise knowledge appears to be Tizi-n-Tanijurt, 
which Mr. Joseph Thomson estimated at about 15,500 feet. 
Fine valleys and gorges penetrate the mountains in all 
directions, and there are several practicable passes, The 
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range, which is of no great geological antiquity, is built up 
in long terraces. Archaean rocks occur, but they have been 
ridged up by subsequent movementa In the west the 
mountain-range breaks into a plateau at about sixty miles 
distant from the Atlantic coast. The coast-line itself, 
opposite the Canary Islands, is low, and is ever3rwhere cut 
up by wadis, which only contain a considerable amount 
of water in the season when the snows of the Atlas are 
melting. 

We now enter the domain of the Sahara. There is sufl5- 
cient evidence to show that this great sandstone plateau at 
one time, not very remote in geological history, was to a 
large extent submerged ; though this is a contention disputed 
by some authorities. Fossil remains have been discovered in 
many places, and there are still several minor depressions 
and lakes left By depressions we do not mean all the 
Iio/ra of the Arabs, who sometimes apply this term in a 
relative sense, but those small enclosed areas which are 
actually below the sea-leveL Of these, reference has already 
been made to the shotts on the northern border-land of the 
Sahara, into which wide and lengthy channels conduct the 
scanty water-supply of the inland plateau. Others of 
smaller area are found in the northern portion of the 
Libyan Desert, west of the Lower Nile, in Siwah and 
elsewhere, upon which have grown up flourishing oases. 

Over one-half of the Sahara is occupied by plateaus and 
mountains ; the remainder is steppe-land and desert, dotted 
with oases. The transition areas bordering on the cultivated 
zones are more extensive in the extreme south than in the 
north. Not more than one-ninth is covered by the endless 
sands which popular tradition formerly ascribed to the whole 
area of the Sahara. 

The highest elevations occupy the middle regions, along 
the central axis of the Saharan plateau, running in a 
N.W. — S.E. direction, and culminating in the mountains of 
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Tibesti — an imposing nucleus, with summits of nearly 8000 
feet Its extension in the plateau to the N.W. contains 
summits of over 5000 feet This highland region, built up 
of limestone and sandstone, though falling imder the mean 
elevation of the chief European ranges, rivals them both 
in lei^th and extent; it is, in fact, about 1000 miles long. 
Between it and Tripoli another highland region occurs in the 
border-range; and outlying groups of mountains, contain- 
ing heights of 5000 feet, are found elsewhere within the 
Sahara, as in the Azben plateau. In the east the Sahara 
plateau adjoins the watershed of the HHe ; in the south it 
meets that of the Congo, and in the west that of the Niger- 
Benu4 The Ahaggar highlands drain by wadis into the 
N^r basin ; but some of the streams flow north, and others 
are lost in the inland basin of the desert. 

Enclosed areas of relative depression occur more especi- 
ally in the Western Sahara ; and others are found near 
the borders of the highest mountains, as, for instance, that 
lying under the Borku plateau — the Bodeli, which receives 
the overflow waters of Lake Tsad by the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
channel 

The Sahara is furrowed in many directions by river- 
beds, none of which contain water the whole year round ; 
but in the length and width of their channels they rival 
the great rivers of Europe, thus pointing to a time when, 
under more favourable climatic conditions, this region was 
traversed by magnificent waterways. The underground 
supply of water at the present day is, on the other hand, 
remarkably great In most places, especially near high 
land, water can be reached by sinking for it This sub- 
terranean water-supply, when brought to the surface by 
artesian wells, and when naturally flowing near the surface 
or into areas of relative depression, creates, as if by magic, 
those refreshing oases on the caravan routes between the 
Mediterranean States and the Sudan, which serve as so many 
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stepping-stones across the inhospitable wastes. Upon the 
nature of the water-supply depend, of course, the char- 
acter and extent of the oases. In general terms it may be 
stated that, other conditions being favourable, wherever the 
water reaches the surface, at that spot an oasis is formed. 
When the water lies as much as fifteen to thirty feet below, 
artesian wells are required to reach it. At other spots it 
percolates to the surface in the form of springs, or wells 
up as surface-drainage, or by other direct means of infil- 
tration. Water, in fact, is the life-blood of Africa, more 
especially in the rainless regions such as we are now 
considering, and it is more precious than "much fine 
gold." 

The Wadi Draa, the length of whose channel exceeds that 
of the Rhiae, is the best example of a true desert stream 
imder the most favourable conditions. Its upper course, 
draining from the southern slopes of the Atlas, carries a 
certain amoimt of water all the year round ; but only when 
the snows of the Atlas are melting does the river ever reach 
the sea, owiug to the immense amount of evaporation and 
absorption it imdergoes in passing through the arid regions 
of its middle and lower courses. Farther to the east we 
find another large river-bed, that of the Igharghar, which 
in places is as much as fifteen miles wide. This remark- 
able river-channel, coming from the south and pursuing a 
course of 700 miles, receives from the S.W. a tributary arm 
of almost equal size, and eventually leads into the Shott 
Melrihr. There are, moreover, many other wadis con- 
ducting their scanty water-supply into the sandy wastes, 
which greedily absorb what little water is left after the 
abnormal evaporation, or into areas of relative depression, 
where marshes are formed in the season of rains. In 
the latter case, if the waters have held solutions of saline 
matter, large areas are left during the dry season over 
which the salt lies stretched out like a crystal sea The 



Sahara in this way offers a valuable commercial commodity 
to any who may take the trouble to gather it. 

The Tsad basin, situated in a trough lying between the 
watersheds of the three chief rivers of Africa, the Nile, the 
Congo, and the Niger, is an immense self-contained hydro- 
graphical system situated in the very heart of Africa. The 
elevation of the lake above the sea-level is about 800 feet. 
In the dry season it resembles a raarsh, occupied by a cluster 
of large islands, hut a marsh greater in area than the island 
of Sicily. In the season of rains its waters rise from twenty 
to thirty feet, and then the Tsad becomes an inland sea of 
imposing proportions. It occasionally overflows by its out- 
let, the -^hr-el-Ghazal, whose channel conducts in a N.E. 
direction for a distance of about 300 miles into the Bodeli 
depression. Lake Tsad receives many important tributary 
streams— one from the west equalling the Khine in length ; 
and its chief feeder, the Shari, is the largest river in Africa 
not reaching the sea. The Shari and its tributaries drain 
the high watershed country to the south-east of the lake. 
Whether the Tsad basin is hydrographically connected with 
that of the Benu^-Niger in the season of rains is a point not 
yet sufficiently elucidated. The evidence furnished by Barth 
and Vogel, in favour of some such connection between the 
Shari and the Benu^, appears to have been negatived by a 
recent expeilition of the Royal Niger Company. The steamer 
in which the party travelled ascended the Mayo-Kebbi (which 
enters the Benu^ at Ilib^o), until it became so narrow that 
the vessel could not turn round. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded that this point, which Lies far from the Tuburi swamp, 
is at no great distance from the source of the river. The 
Mayo-Kebbi flows through moimtainous country. 

It is obvious, from what has been said in our survey of 
the Sahara as an inland drainage-basin, that the desert 
possesses no natural means of communication. Although 
there are no insurmountable physical obstacles, as for as 
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the lie of the laud is concerned, conditions of climate, which 
we shall subsequently consider, have condemned the greater 
portion of this region as one of peril. Into it none may 
thoughtlessly enter. To cross it, utilising the oases as 
stepping-stones, requires the resources of a large caravan, 
and necessitates an immense waste of time, some three or 
four months being required for the overland journey. We 
have seen, too, how politically isolated it has been in the 
p£ist; and farther on we shall find that, as regards com- 
mercial intercourse with the chief centres of population 
within its basin, more advantageous highways are offered 
than those by the overland caravan-routes. 

The Tsad region, on the other hand, though technically 
belonging to the Sahara drainage-basin, is climatically 
and in other respects an integral portion of the great 
Sudan stretching from Sea to Sea. Access to its basin is 
afforded by other routes, from the east, west, and south; 
and, given the trade to attract, there need be no obstacles 
in the way of permanent commercial highways converging 
from those directions upon the important regions bordering 
the Lake, but more especially the densely populated coun- 
tries to the south of it 

The valley of the Nile, in its entire length from the 
Equator to the Mediterranean, to which drainage-basin it 
consequently belongs, is the next area we have to consider. 
The mighty river, issuing from its lake-reservoirs, drains 
nearly the whole of North-Eastem Africa, receiving its 
chief afHuents west and east of its lower middle course, 
and finally empties its waters into the Mediterranean. The 
Victoria Nyanza, its highest source-reservoir, is situated 
at about 4000 feet above the level of the sea ; and, as the 
Nile is about 4CXX) miles in length, its average fall to the 
sea is consequently one foot per mile. The watershed 
enclosing its basin approaches very close upon the source- 
country, but widens out enormously in the middle region. 
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both east and weat; it then closes in gradually upon the 
banks of the Lower Nile, until it merges in the Deltaic 
lands. 

The highest eource-stream of the Nile will be found in 
one of the large feeders entering the Victoria Njanza from 
the south. This lake, receiving tributary streams from all 
sides, is the largest in Africa : it is almost equal to the area 
of Scotland, The Nile, issuing from the head of this im- 
mense reservoir, breaks through the mountainous country 
on its northern border by cataracts and falls, forming by 
the way many enlargements of its channel, and joins the 
Albert Nyanza. lake Albert, situated some 1600 feet 
below the level of the Victoria, acts as the third reservoir 
of the Nile, since it is united by the river Semliki with the 
second reservoir, the Albert Edward Nyanza The latter 
lake lies at an elevation of 3307 feet above sea-level ; and, 
if the information recently sent home by £min Fasha, to 
the effect that it is fed by a river called the Kifu, proves 
true, the most remote source of the Nile will have to be 
sought in this direction. These two lakes, therefore, with 
the Semliki River, form the south-western arm of the Upper 
Nile. The Albert Edward Nyanza and its outlet, the Sem- 
liki, receive innumerable tributary streams from the high 
mono tain-mass of Ruwenzori. 

The source-country of the Nile is, in brief, situated within 
an immense irregular triangle, the apex of which is formed 
by the confluence of its S.E. and S.W. branches, and the base 
of which is represented by the Congo watershed. 

We can now trace the Nile as it issues out of the head of 
Lake Albert, a majestic stream, bound on its long journey 
to the Mediterranean. Passing through a valley flanked on 
either side by mountains which recede as the river flows 
north — eventually leaving only a few sentinel groups to 
mark its banks — the Nile soon leaves the plateau-country 
finally behind, and enters the steppe-land, where its banks 
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are lost in extensive swampa Its first important accession 
is where it is joined, from the west, by the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
This aflBuent, striking the Nile almost at right angles to 
its course, contributes the large supply of water which its 
tributaries gather from the northern slopes of the Congo- 
Nile watershed The united stream, a little lower down, 
receives through its right bank the tributary waters of 
the Sobat, draining from the southern extension of the 
Abyssinian highlands. With this accession to its strength, 
the Nile takes up a definite northern course and flows as 
a bold stream. At Khartiim it receives its chief right- 
hand tributary, the Blue Nile. Up to this junction, the 
main stream is known under several designations, but it 
may be exclusively regarded by us as the White Nile. 

The Blue Nile, originating in the Alpine heights of Abys- 
sinia, is an important river-system in itself. It too, like the 
White Nile, has its lake-reservoir, the Tsana, situated 5760 
feet above the sea-level. Out of this lake the Blue Nile 
issues from the south. As if in mere exaltation of spirit, 
the river at first describes a magnificent bend, and finally, 
leaving its home of high birth, enters lower country. Here, 
it must be confessed, it pursues an irregular course until its 
union with the White Nile at Khartiim. 

We observe, therefore, two highly important confluences 
in the upper reaches of the Nile: the one where all the 
source-streams of the White Nile are imited in Lake Albert ; 
and the other at Khartiim, where the White and Blue Niles 
mingle their waters. 

From Khartiim, the Nile, as a sober and respectable river 
that has abandoned the frolics of its youth, enters a new 
phase, and one which is often experienced by man in the 
middle course of life : serious troubles coma It has to con- 
tend against a hostile environment and to struggle for mere 
existence. It soon receives, it is true, a small accession 
of strength in the tributary waters of the Atbara, from 
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Abyssinia ; but from thence its onward course is an unaided 
and a very weary one indeed. It has to traverse 1200 
miles, for the most part through arid deserts, which con- 
stantly sap its strength, before it can relinquish the burden 
of its existence on the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Before singing the requiem of the Nile, however, a pass- 
ing reference is due to Abyssinia. These picturesquely 
sculptured highlands, rising at least on two sides from a 
forbidding steppe-country, form a sanatorium in that part of 
Africa, the possession of or control over which should some 
day prove highly advantageous to Europe. In the north, the 
country falls in gentle declivities and in low hills to the 
desert coimtry between the Nile and Eed Sea ; and in the 
south it is in a sense imited by isolated groups of mountains 
and high-lying valleys with the main axis of the continent. 
In the east, the mountains are abrupt and precipitous, and 
practically no drainage- waters find their way in that direc- 
tion ; but in the west the slopes are more gradual, and on 
that side they cany tributary waters to the Nile. The 
highest peaks of Abyssinia are evenly distributed, several 
of them attaining altitudes little under 15,000 feet But, 
owing to the highly mountainous character of the country, 
its rivers are torrents and they pursue very tortuous 
courses. In regard to the Atbara, one interesting fact 
may be recorded: it is this river that brings to the Nile 
the fertile alluvium which, in the course of ages, has con- 
tributed to the formation of its delta. 

Regarding the Nile as a means of communication, we can 
readily understand how its immense fluvial system must 
have appealed in the past to those who had only an 
imperfect knowledge of its hydrography as a magnificent 
highway into Central Africa. Unhappily, the Nile valley, 
so tempting in its apparent directness of communication 
with the Interior, is obstructed by obstacles that, even 
apart from the utterly hostile conditions of climate, im- 
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pose limits which up to the present day have never been 
passed. Some of these obstacles may be referred to in 
this place. 

It is only natural that in the source-country of the Nile 
the river's bed should be obstructed so as to defy navigation ; 
but between Khartiim and Assuan there are six cataracts, 
which more or less hinder navigation. Although at Assuan 
and elsewhere safe passages may be found in the season 
of rains, this, the First Cataract, may be regarded as the 
natural southern frontier of Lower Egypt. Above this point 
no firm hold can be kept upon the riverain population 
for any considerable distance. Of course, the Nile valley 
can again be easily reached much farther south, — for 
instance, at Berber, by a line of rails laid from Sawakin 
(Suakin) ; but that would be practically introducing a new 
highway, although not a fluvial one, and at once removing 
the political base of operations from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to those of the Red Sea. The country 
within the loop of the Nile occupied by the Nubian Desert 
has in the past, and will doubtless in the future, set a limit 
to any effective administration originating from Lower 
Egypt, — and this for reasons which will more fittingly be 
given in the next chapter. 

The Red Sea drainage-area, with its short wadis, may 
be regarded as relatively of no hydrographical importance 
The water-parting between the Nile and the Red Sea passes 
over desert country, for the most part occupied by barren 
hills, although mountains reaching over 6cxx) feet are found, 
and, near Abyssinia, even as high as 8ocx) feet. 

The enclosed hydrographical basin between Abyssinia and 
the sea is a triangular region of considerable extent. The 
south-west coast of the Gulf of Aden has undergone cer- 
tain modifications of level; behind it lies a broad zone of 
flooded land, containing depressions below the sea-level, the 
land rising inland in terraces. Except the Hawash, flow- 
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ing from Abyssinia, and losing itself in the thirsty soil, 
there are no permanent streams within this enclosed basin, 
its deeply eroded valleys carrying water only in the rainy 
season. To the south-east, in Somdl-land, and to the south- 
west, through Masai-land, this enclosed basin was recently 
discovered by Teleki and Hohnel to have a remarkable ex- 
tension. The " troughs," including Lake Eudolf and other 
latelets, prevail up to and beyond the Victoria Nyanza. 

We now come to the most important drainage-basin of 
Africa, that of the Atlantic, the extreme northern corner of 
which has already been referred to. 

The great bend which the coast makes, forming in its 
innermost recess what is known as the Gulf of Guinea, 
claims our chief attention, because into this sheltered sea — 
taking its widest limits — about three-fourths of the total 
drainage-waters of the continent ultimately find their way. 
In no other part of the world, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan affirms, 
does the influence of the coast make itself felt so far out at 
sea. The Niger and the Congo are, of course, the chief of 
the many important rivers of that portion of Africa; and 
the enormous deposits of dark mud which they bring down 
to the Ocean have contributed in a remarkable degree to the 
fiUing-up of the coast-line. The soft muds off the mouth of 
the Congo have, in fact, been traced out at sea as far as 600 
miles, at depths of 30CX) fathoms. 

The Atlantic Ocean drainage-basin includes all the river- 
systems from the Senegal, opposite the Cape Verde Islands, 
in the north to near the Cape of Good Hope in the south- 
In the Equatorial regions the Congo and its affluents carry 
the interior watershed, in the neighbourhood of Tanganyika, 
almost to the East Coast. The Niger, also, in the north 
encroaches boldly upon the Sahara Regions. The outstand- 
ing topographical features of the Atlantic drainage-basin 
are the almost uninterrupted coastal ranges, situated at 
no very great distance inland, behind which the rivers are 
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developed, and through which they ultimately force their 
way in their journey to the Ocean. There are detached 
groups of mountains, such as Mount Cameroons and others 
to the south of it, from whose valleys issue large rivers, but 
none larger than the Ogowd We then approach the Congo 
as it breaks through the outer rim of the inland plateau. 
South of the Congo, again, the coastal highlands unite with 
the main continental axis. 

The Upper Guinea Coast is, for the most part, flat and 
cut up into numerous lagoons, into which the smaller rivers 
find their way. The Futa Jallon highlands give birth not 
only to the large rivers Senegal and Gambia, but also to 
several tributaries of the Upper Niger. The Senegal and 
the Gambia are navigable for comparatively long distances 
from their mouths, especially in the season of rains, — the 
former up to the rapids near Medin^, and the latter up to 
the rapids of Barrakunda. 

The Niger, rising also in the Futa Jallon highlands, at 
first flows in a northerly direction to its enlargement in 
Lake Diebo, from whence its course is more sinuous to 
Timbuktu, at first north-east, and then almost due east 
to the meridian of Greenwich. In the neighbourhood of 
this locality the slope of the land is indicated by several 
wadis which join the Niger from the north and north-east, 
whilst the river's course is deflected to the south-east 
After pursuing this duection for some distance, the Niger 
begins to break through the edge of the inland plateau in 
its descent to the coast ; and, with the help of some tribu- 
taries, it forces its way through rocky ground as far as 
Eabba, above which spot, or at about 600 miles from its 
mouth, rapids occur which obstruct navigation. From 
thence to the sea, however, navigation is possible for at least 
seven months in the year, as the river flows in an ever- 
widening channel, and the highlands recede from its banks, 
leaving a fine open valley. Near Lokoja the Niger receives 
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its chief affluent^ the Benu^, which is navigable for another 
600 miles. A more or less uninterrupted highway of nearly 
icxx) miles thus leads into the Central Sudan. The Niger- 
Benu^, as a united stream, then breaks through the last 
obstacles of the inland plateau and enters the low-lying 
coastal zona The Deltaic lands, and for miles behind them, 
are a dead flat ; and the Niger empties into the sea by over 
twenty mouths. 

Passing the Old Calabar River we skirt the slopes of 
Mount Cameroons. This is the landward peak of a chain 
of volcanic mountains stretching away from it in a S.W. 
direction, the summits of which appear above the Ocean 
waters in the islands of Fernando Po, Principe, Sao Thom^, 
&c. A narrow coastal zone extends south, gradually widen- 
ing into the valleys occupied by the large estuary of the 
Gkibiin and by the Ogow6, the chief river of this part of 
Africa. The Ogowd has a very extensive delta : it empties 
its waters into the sea by two branches, fifty miles apart, 
the low-lying intervening country being cut up in all direc- 
tions by interlacing channels. The coast-line itself for some 
distance south is broken by lagoons. The Upper Ogowe 
rises behind the coastal range, in the plateau country that 
forms the watershed between the Congo and the Atlantic. 
This coastal region of highlands sends some smaUer rivers 
direct to the sea; and a little farther south it is entirely 
broken through by the impetuous rush of water which the 
mighty Congo gathers for its final assault in order to reach 
the Ocean. 

When we consider that the Congo and its tributaries 
drain an area over thirty-three times that of the little State 
of Belgium, which controls its political destinies, we can 
readily grasp the full significance of what such a magnificent 
fluvial system implies. Were the basin of the Congo cut 
up by mountain ranges, we should not have such an infinite 
number of large tributaries; but the greater part of its 
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catchment-area is occupied by what at one time, however 
remote, must have been a vast lake or inland sea. One 
proof of this is afforded by the fact that its important 
tributaries join the main stream in its upper course, while 
portions of their banks are only slightly elevated above 
the river-bed, and in the rainy season are inundated. The 
basin of the Congo is therefore comparable to the dry bed 
of an inland sea, in the furrows of which its drainage-waters 
are constantly flowing down the general slope of the con- 
tinent towards the Atlantic Ocean. Its ancient shores are 
now represented by the high land or rim of the basin, which 
surrounds it on all sides. The process of wearing away the 
coastal range must have been the work of ages ; it must have 
begun at a time when the waters of the ancient lake or sea 
were of sufficient height to use its outlet or drain as a 
channel, in the same way as the Lukuga Jias periodically 
conducted the overflow waters of Tanganyika into the basin 
of the Upper Congo. 

From what has heen said, it is evident that, where the 
upper courses of the Congo and its tributaries break through 
the plateau-country in order to reach the lower basin, there 
must be rocky obstructions in their beds, forming rapids, 
cataracts, and waterfalls. This is illustrated very strikingly 
by the southern tributaries, which, flowing almost parallel to 
each other in a northerly direction, in order to unite with 
the Easai and Sankuru, all have their beds obstructed by 
cataracts beyond the parallel of 5° south latituda 

Following our usual plan of first tracing and defining 
broad features and subsequently filling in details, we now 
observe that the main stream of the Congo, rising in the 
high-plateau country to the south-west of Tanganyika, issues 
out of Lake Bangweolo as the Luapula. It then joins Lake 
Moero in the soutL Flowing out of this lake again in the 
north, as the Luapula still, it strikes a more westerly course, 
until it joins a chain of lakelets that are united together 
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by its tributary, the Lualaba, a river which is fed by 
numerous affluents rising in the same source-country as, 
though more to the west of, the parent stream. The 
Lualaba and Luapula then drain into a small depression, 
which their united waters fill up as a lakelet, and they 
issue forth again as the Congo proper. Receiving several 
streams by the way, the Congo, ever increasing in volume, 
pursues a bold and decisive course to Stanley Falls, after 
passing over which it receives some more important tribu- 
taries through both banks, but especially through its right, 
from whence the drainage-waters of the high-plateau join 
it, deflecting it more and more to the west The magnifi- 
cent sweep which the Congo makes in its middle course 
has often been commented upon. As it turns and flows to 
the south-west, it gathers in some considerable streams from 
its left, but receives a still more important tributary system 
through its right bank, where the M'bangi joins it as one 
large river. The M'bangi, the upper course of which is known 
as the Well^-Makwa, drains all the north-eastern region of 
the Congo basin^ and is one of its two chief feeders or arms. 
Hie other, which at no great distance from the M'bangi 
confluence joins the Congo on its left bank, is a still more 
important one: it receives innumerable tributary streams 
through the Kasai and Sankuru, and falls into the Congo 
at Kwamouth. With this enormous influx to its waters 
the Congo carries everything before it in its final onrush 
to the sea. 

Broadly defined, then, we may regard the main stream or 
chief artery of the Congo system of waterways as issuing 
out of Lake Bangweolo, and being joined north and south by 
two other arteries. In the numerous tributaries we recog- 
nise so many veins. Such a highly-developed system as 
that which the Congo possesses entitles it to rank as a 
peer among the rivers of the world, and has earned for it, as 
our explorers have laid it bare, the consideration it deserves. 
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To retrace our steps. Between the continental axis of 
elevation and the plains of the Congo is an intervening 
region of middle heights, through which most of the tribu- 
taries must flow in their upper courses. The continental 
axis forms in the south and east a right-angled triangle, and 
this middle region occupies the enclosed area, the hypothenuse 
of which is well defined. The source-streams of the CJongo, 
as we have seen, are found in the high-level lake-country 
which gives rise to three of the four chief rivers of Africa : 
the Congo, the Nile, and the Zambezi The Congo, like the 
Nile, has its source-reservoirs, and at very much the same 
elevation. Lakes Bangweolo and Moero are situated at 
altitudes above the sea-level of 4100 feet and 30CX) feet 
respectively. It is instructive in this respect to note that 
Lake Nyasa, lying to the east of Bangweolo, is situated 
about 2500 feet below the level of the latter. Lake Tan- 
ganyika, on the other hand, situated nearly 27CX) feet above 
the sea, belongs to the basin of the Congo, though its outlet 
by the Lukuga can only fulfil its drainage functions when, 
at rare periods, the lake overflows. 

The mountains surrounding Tanganyika rise 2000 to 3000 
feet above its waters, whilst the lake itself lies in a deep 
trough, receiving tributary streams from all sides. South- 
east of the Tanganyika is a small lake, called the Hikwa. 
Captain Storms considers that this lake at one time over- 
flowed into the Tanganyika, the waters of which were 
thereby raised so as to drain out by the Lukuga into the 
Lualaba basin of the Congo : the soft rocks at the break in 
the western ramparts of Tanganyika were thus gradually 
eroded into a channel in the rainy season, though in the 
dry season it may have formed a watershed. 

The Welle-Makwa-M'bangi arm of the Congo receives 
its head-waters from the mountainous region to the north- 
west of the Albert Lake. Its numerous northern tribu- 
taries are considerable streams, but those which join the 
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river from the south have, in consequence of the proximity 
of the main arm of the Congo, no great scope for develop- 
ment The M'bangi, shortly before its confluence with the 
Congo, in piercing a mountain chain which lies athwart its 
course, forms at Zongo six rapids. For twenty-four miles 
the river is greatly contracted, and at places the rocky 
ground divides the stream into several channels. 

The tributaries of the Kasai-Sankuru arm of the Congo, 
flowing parallel to each other, drain the northern slopes of 
the South-Central African plateau. This tributary system 
rivals in importance the main arm of the Congo itself. 
Between it and the Congo are situated two lakes, which, 
as far as has been ascertained, have no hydrographical 
connection with one another. 

The Lower Congo extends from its mouth for 120 miles 
to Matadi, from whence cataracts obstruct the river as far 
as the neighbourhood of Stanley Pool. Below Matadi, how- 
ever, the river rushes past the bases of steep mountains, 
and then expands to three times its former breadth, — to 
about twelve miles across; and it is studded with islands, 
which are of constant occurrence in the bed of the Congo. 
Between Stanley Pool and Kwamouth, at the confluence of 
the Kasai, the river passes between rocky heights of from 
600 to icxK) feet. 

We thus see how, according to the nature of the coimtry 
through which it passes, the Congo varies so greatly in width. 
But at its estuary, between Banana and Shark Point, it is 
only eight miles across, with depths of sixty fathoms. The 
current at this point runs at about three knots an hour ; and, 
as the Congo is estimated to discharge over one million tons 
of water per second, we can realise its influence on the coast- 
lina The sediment which its heavily charged waters carry 
out to sea is deposited, for a distance of over 300 miles, on 
either side of its ocean course, in submarine mountains of 
detritus and slime raised as high as 50(X) feet. The soimd- 
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ings made by the Buccaneer demonstrated that the walls of 
this submarine cafion are raised to within icx^ fathoms of 
the surface of the sea, whilst between them the sounding- 
line had to travel ten times that distance in order to reach 
the bed of the ocean. As, for reasons that have already 
been mentioned, the waters of the Gulf of Guinea are slowly 
receding, we may confidently point to the formation in the 
course of ages of a delta of enormous extent at the mouth 
of the Congo. It must not, however, be supposed that 
this submarine cafion is in any way due to erosion by the 
river, the effect of which in this respect cannot be felt for 
any great distance from shore, because the river current 
itself, as Mr. J. Y. Buchanan has pointed out, does not 
prevail below the surface of the sea for more than twenty 
fathoms, and gradually thins out in its onward course. For 
many miles from shore the colour of this ocean river is of a 
darkish yellow, tinged with red ; and at more remote places 
this layer of fresh water is so thin that the screw of a 
steamer will chum it up and disclose the deep-sea water 
below. Mr. Buchanan has, in fact, demonstrated that the 
cafion has not been hollowed out, but that it has been built 
up by the sediment deposited through the agency of the 
circulation of the sea water. 

We may now regard the Congo river-system as a means 
of communication between the sea and the interior lands 
which it drains. For this purpose we may regard the 
intricate network of waterways above Stanley Pool as be- 
longing to the Upper Congo. From Stanley Falls to Stanley 
Pool the main arm of the Congo traverses a distance of 
nearly icxx) miles, and is navigable throughout the entire 
distance. It is very broad all the way, measuring in places 
as much as fifteen or even twenty-one miles across. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimates by Belgian officers, which may 
possibly prove to be too sanguine, the Kasai-Sankuru system 
has about an equal extent of navigable waters; and the 
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third great affluent of the Congo, the M'bangi, has about 
600 miles. Moreover, we are told that, taking all the 
tributaries into account, there are over 7000 miles of con- 
tinuous waterways accessible from Stanley PooL We must, 
therefore, at once recognise the importance of this centre, 
situated, as it is, so near to the West Coast. If we accept 
the Belgian estimates as accurate, the aggregate length of 
the banks of the navigable waterways of the Upper Congo 
must be 14,000 miles, or about that of the coast-line of 
Europe from the North Cape to Constantinople. One can 
understand the enthusiasm of Mr. Stanley in regarding such 
a length of navigable rivers, with people on their shores 
waiting to be supplied with the manufactures of Europe! 
The recent discovery that the Lomami is navigable for 600 
miles from its confluence with the Congo to a point a little 
beyond the latitude of Nyangw^, which lies only a short 
distance to the east, carries our fluvial communications into 
the very heart of Africa. As regards the Lower Congo, 
ocean-going steamers stop at the port of Boma, though 
there is water enough to float them up to Matadi: the 
depths, however, are constantly changing, owing to the 
shifting sandbanks. Between Matadi and Stanley Pool, 
past the cataracts, a railway is in progress of construction ; 
so that these insuperable obstacles to transport by water 
will eventually be overcome by the enterprise of man. 

Proceeding south, from the mouth of the Congo, we enter 
upon an extensive region draining into the Atlantic. The 
western slopes of the continental axis, extending between 
the Congo and Orange Rivers, send several important 
streams to the Ocean. Chief among them are the Kwanza 
and Kun^n^, which rise from opposite sides of a watershed 
in the South-Central plateau country, their source-streams 
being in proximity to one another and not far removed — 
say, about 100 miles — from the coast 

The country south of the Lower Congo, although gradually 
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ascending from the coast into the Interior, does not at first 
rise in terraces. It will be seen that the highest land is at 
first far removed from the coast, and that it gradually draws 
closer as we proceed south. There are districts in the In- 
terior lying at an average elevation of 5CXX) feet, and enjoying 
a Temperate climate, which are as well watered as any other 
parts of Africa. The Kwanza is navigable for 250 miles 
from its mouth. The Kuu^n^, on the other hand. Is shallow, 
even in its lower course, and is not navigabla 

South of the Kundn^, as far as the Orange River, there 
extends a dreary coastal region, which, as it rises gradually 
into the Interior, is said to improve in quality ; but it sends 
no permanent streams to the sea. Along this coast there 
are no harbours, thou^ Walvisch Bay affords a secure road- 
stead. Behind this British possession there are tracks into 
the Interior, but along the rest of the coast, to the north and 
to the south, there arc practically nona 

The Orange River and its tributaries are comprised under 
a self-contained system, resembling in many hydrt^raphical 
respects that of the great Congo itself. We here leave, 
it is true, the important region of the continental axis of 
elevation, but we find its counterpart in the south, bear- 
ing a very close resemblance in miniature, and trending 
also in a S-W, — N.K direction. The Orange River rises 
at no great distance from the East Coast, in the high 
border-range of the Draken Bei^e — one peak towering above 
its source at an elevation of over 10,000 feet; and it re- 
ceives fine tributaries from the north and from the south. 
As a river-system it occupies the whole Atlantic drainage- 
area of South Africa proper. The watershed between it 
and the Indian Ocean drainage-basin culminates towards the 
east in the massifs of the Urakeu Bei^ This mountain- 
rai^e falls in steep terraces towards the Natal coast, but 
its inland slope, towards the Transvaal plateau, is more 
gentle. Situated between the Vaal and Molopo tribu- 
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taries of the Orange River is the fine plateau of Southern 
Bechuana-land, which in parts reaches 5CXX) feet, but sinks 
towards the enclosed area around Lake N*gami to some 
2(XX) feet, above sea-level. 

The Orange River, on account of the numerous cataracts 
formed in the country through which it flows, is practically 
unnavigable. It is, in consequence, of little or no use as a 
means of commimication. Moreover, with the exception of 
Saldanha Bay, situated some sixty miles to the north of 
Cape Town and providing a good natural harbour, there are 
no places on this coast where ships can find safe anchorage. 

In the large enclosed hydrographical basin holding Lake 
N'gami we have a reproduction on a small scale of that 
of Lake Tsad. The former lies to the north of the Orange 
River and the latter to the north of the Congo : hence we 
have another remarkable bathyhypsographical feature in 
which these two river-systems resemble one another. The 
N'gami, however, though fluctuating in size like its proto- 
type, is a comparatively insignificant lake. It, too, like 
the Tsad, lies on the border of a desert zone — that of the 
Kalahari. In its neighbourhood are numerous depressions, 
in which salt-pans are fonned ; and there exist also many 
large river-beds with little or no water in them. The 
N'gami has its outlet in the Zuga channel, which carries 
off its overflow waters into the salt-pans; but of recent 
years the Lake has been found to be decreasing in size. 

This concludes our survey of the whole Atlantic drainage- 
area. The Indian Ocean drainage-basin is the last we shall 
have to consider. 

That portion of South Africa the mountain torrents of 
which drain into the Indian Ocean is comprised under the 
southern slopes of the high border-range which, starting 
from the Cape of Good Hope, runs parallel to the coast in 
a north-easterly direction to the Draken Berge. The land 
rises in regular terraces from the sea, and there is a middle 

c 
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coastal range between it and the Orange Eiver watershed 
We are, consequently, not surprised to find the submarine 
bank off Cape Agulhas — the most southerly point of Africa 
— continuing the same physical formation far into the Ocean. 
Between the coastal-range and the border-range there is a 
large plateau, the Great Karoo, from sixty to ninety miles 
wide, and situated between two and three thousand feet 
above the sea. In this desert region of sand and clay we 
do not expect to find permanent rivers. The rivers of 
the Cape generally are mostly moimtain torrents, flowing 
through deep gorges, though as we proceed east they have 
a more permanent water-supply. Happily, however, the 
Cape is not dependent on its waterways for access into the 
Interior. 

It is not until we reach the Limpopo that we discover any 
river of consequence in this part of Africa. The Limpopo, 
which is navigable for sixty miles from its mouth for vessels 
of 200 tons, rises in the South African plateau, from which 
it receives several large tributaries, and, after describing a 
wide bend by the north, falls into the sea near the finest 
harbour in South-East Africa — Delagoa Bay. The valley of 
the Limpopo is, it is evident, of some consequence as a 
means of communication. 

North of the Limpopo the coastal zone begins to broaden 
out, until it merges in the valley of the Zambezi The 
watershed between these rivers and the Sofala coast is 
considerably cut up, and sends no important streams to 
the sea. 

The Zambezi River and its magnificent system of accessible 
waterways is the "Congo " of the East Coast. The catchment- 
basin of the river itself is equal to three times the area of 
France. Indeed, as a means of communication with the 
interior parts of Africa, and especially with the most healthy 
parts, it may be questioned whether the Zambezi, or the 
Congo, or the Nile be the most valuable as a commercial 
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highway. Aflfording, as it does, ready access to what has 
been called the high-level lake-region of Africa — the region 
most suited to European settlement — the Zambezi may be 
regarded as second to none for its practical value to 
Europeans. Curiously enough, too, its source-streams are 
quite close to those of the Congo, the watershed between 
the two river-systems running across the South-Central 
plateau and then striking north-east, between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika. The slopes in the South- Central plateau 
are scarcely perceptible, and, as far as the inequalities of 
the land are concerned, there is easy access between the 
two basins. 

But, to begin at the beginning. The Upper Zambezi, drain- 
ing the southern slopes of the South-Central plateau, derives 
its highest source-streams from the country to the west of 
Bangweolo, at a romantic spot called Border Craig by Mr. 
Amot, because on the other side of the watershed probably 
the highest source-stream of the Congo takes its rise. The 
Zambezi does not originate, as formerly supposed, in Lake 
Dilolo, but passes through it In its upper course it receives 
through its right bank several large tributaries from the far 
west. After entering the valley which it traverses in its 
middle course, it skirts the southern border of the South- 
Central plateau, receiving tributaries through either bank, 
until it is joined by the Loangwa, which rises in the highland 
country to the west of Lake Nyasa. Between the upper 
course of the Loangwa and the Congo basin there is a range 
of mountains over 6cxx5 feet high, which ultimately merges 
in the plateau-country between Lakes Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika. The Zambezi, after its confluence with the Loangwa, 
begins to work its way into the coastal zone, and its bed 
consequently becomes obstructed at the rim of the interior 
plateau. When, finally, it gets fairly away into the lowlands 
it becomes a fine, bold streanL 

Shortly before entering the low-lying country, in which, 
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ninety miles from the coast, it begins to form a delta, the 
Zambezi receives through its left bank the tributary waters 
of the Shir^ The entire delta of the Zambezi, comprising 
an area of 2500 square miles, is only slightly elevated above 
the level of the sea, with which it imperceptibly mei^es. Of 
the innumerable channels only seven may be regarded as 
the actual mouths of the river, and of these the Madredane 
has been the channel most used for navigation. Unfortu- 
nately, all the mouths of the Zambezi are barred, as they 
are constantly silting up, and the river-beds consequently 
undei^o changes of level, which present serious obstacles 
to navigation. The Madredane itself is frequently choked 
with vegetation. Mr. D. J. Rankin, however, has discovered 
in the Chindi5 (Shindt;) mouth an alternative passage from 
the sea into the Zambezi, which may prove to be of value ; 
and, of course, there are others not mentioned here, which 
are practicable ; but, as a general rule, it may be stated 
that the mouths of the Zambezi are all so liable to be 
silted up that only costly measures, effectively maintained, 
can ever preserve them as permanent, navigable highways 
for steamers. 

The Kwakwa or Kilimani Biver was, prior to the discovery 
and use of the Chinde, the best access to the Zambezi available 
for commerce. But between the upper course of the Kwakwa 
and the Zambezi Bivers a portage of live miles is necessary ; 
30 that, for international and commercial purposes, the use 
of the Kwakwa River, passing through Portuguese territory, 
has its disadvantages. The Zambezi, on the other hand, 
being a. free river, is the best, as it is the moat natural, high- 
way into the interior lands ; and, as there are no insuperable 
obstacles to the navigation of its available channels, we may 
be sure that, when the proper time comes, adequate and 
effective measures will be taken for the safety of vessels 
using them. 

As Lake Nyasa is situated 1570 feet above the level of 
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the sea, it follows that its outlet, the Shir^, in order to 
travel the short distance to join the Zambezi, must fall 
very rapidly, especially where it breaks away from the 
inland plateau. At this locality the Murchison cataracts 
are formed, and prevail for some fifty miles. Here, in pro- 
ceeding up the Shire from the Zambezi to Lake Nyasa, a 
portage is necessary. 

Hoarding the Zambezi as a means of communication with 
the Interior, we see at a glance, from what has been said, 
that there are really no insuperable obstacles to uninter- 
rupted navigation from the sea until we reach the Karoa 
basa rapids above Tete. Farther up, its bed is again and 
again interrupted by the inequalities of the land through 
which the river flows. In the Victoria Falls, for example, 
we witness a phenomenon the grandeur of which is unsur- 
passed even by the Falls of Niagara ; for here the Zambezi, 
]ooo yards broad, drops 100 feet into a fissure of the Earth's 
surface, which stretches right across its bed and is continued 
past its left bank for over thirty miles. 

But the Zambezi also offers access from the sea to another 
water-and-land route, which, conducting over the h^h-level 
Lakes country, ultimately connects in the north with the 
Congo and Nile basins, thus affording a practicable highway 
across the continent of Africa. Let us briefly examine this 
route in detail 

In the initial stage of our journey we enter either the 
Zambezi itself, by one of its mouths, or the Kwakwa Itiver. 
In the former case we can navigate vessels right up to the 
Murchison cataracts on the Shirt^, but in the latter case 
a five-mile portage between the Kwakwa and Zambezi is 
necessary. Past the Murchison cataracts another portage, 
of sixty miles, is essential; but from tlienee to the Nyasa 
we have free access by water. Between Lakes Nyasa and 
Tanganyika the so-called Stevenson Boad stretches for 250 
miles ; whilst the Victoria Nyanza, according to Stanley's 
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latest discovery of its south-westerly extension, is only 155 
miles distant from the Tanganyika. Such a route as this, by 
far the greater portion of which is by water, cannot fail to be 
of immense value to those who, by opening up the continent 
and introducing legitimate commerce, hope to impose a higher 
civilisation upon its native inhabitants. 

A glance at Lake Nyasa, and we have done with the 
Zambezi catchment-basin. Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika 
closely resemble one another in their hydrographical rela- 
tions: as Tanganyika is to the Congo, so is Nyasa to the 
Zambezi It is a striking fact that the three great river- 
systems of Africa — the Nile, the Congo, and the Zambezi — 
should all be provided with large lake-reservoirs. Though 
the Congo now receives no overflow waters from Tanganyika, 
owing to the subsidence of the lake, it must have done so in 
former times, and might possibly do so again. Lake Nyasa, 
like Tanganyika, has in the south its satellite lake, that of 
Shirwa, which, like Hikwa, is a self-contained hydrographical 
basin. Shirwa lies 400 feet above the level of Nyasa, and 
was for a time supposed to be connected with the river 
Lujenda, from which it is separated by an elevated ridge 
of sandy soil Whether, as native report has it, the lake 
may still have some subterranean connection, is a moot- 
point At least, it does not overflow into the Nyasa, but . 
belongs rather to the Lujenda system, though its mention 
in this place is more convenient. 

Lake Nyasa, in fact, receives no tributaries of any size. 
It is 350 miles in length, and averages nearly forty miles 
in breadth, its mean depth being about 100 fathoms. The 
highest elevations on its shores are those in the north-east, 
where the Livingstone mountains average as much as 10,000 
feet, and extend for 100 miles. 

We now enter the domain properly regarded as the East 
Coast of Africa, stretching from the delta of the Zambezi 
northwards to the Gulf of Aden. Throughout the length of 
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this coast, and its interior region draining into the Indian 
Ocean, there are no navigable rivers, properly so regarded : 
all of them, as they break through the terrace-like forma- 
tions of the inland plateau, form rapids. The watershed, 
starting from the south, coincides with the high country 
that separates the hydrographical systems of the great 
Lakes, and ultimately unites with the Abyssinian high- 
lands in the north. From south to north, within this 
drainage-area, the inland plateau recedes more and more 
from the shores of the Indian Ocean ; but, in the extreme 
north, the high-level country, starting from the nucleus of 
Abyssinia, takes a direct easterly trend, so as to form the 
backbone of the great Horn of Africa. Dipping under the 
surface of the sea at Cape Guardafui, it plainly indicates 
its submarine extension in the direction of the island of 
Sokotra, which, like a sentinel, raises its summit above the 
Ocean waters. The coastal zone of East Africa maintains 
a corresponding increase in its average breadth ; and there 
is a well-defined mtermediate zone of elevation between the 
lowland and the highland regions. 

Between Lake Nyasa and the Indian Ocean the only river 
of prime importance is the Eovuma, which rises in the high 
country near the eastern shores of the lake. The liovuma 
forms a cataract forty miles above its confluence with the 
Lujenda, and its bed is elsewhere obstructed; so that, as 
a means of communication with the East Coast — which 
Livingstone had ardently wished to discover in it — the 
river is of no special value. The Lujenda, rising to the 
north of Lake Shirwa, issues out two small lakes, and 
then breaks away through the rough country that divides 
it from the upper course of the Eovuma, receiving tributary 
waters through both banks. The united streams, near their 
confluence, measure as much as 7CX) feet in breadth. 

Opposite Zanzibar, and between the Eufiji and Ruvu 
(Pangani) — the former coming fi'om the highlands on the 
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north-eaat of Nyasa, the latter from the slopes of Kilima- 
njaro — there ie an interesting region, broken up by moun- 
tains, and sending only small uunavigable streams to the 
sea. We have, first, the coastal zone, stretching inland 
to the uplands of Usagara, behind wliich the continent 
rises and expands into plateaus and tablelands. The im- 
mense plateau lying to the east of Tanganyika averages 
over 4000 feet in elevation above the sea-leveL Mounts 
Kilima-njaro and K<^nia, farther north, are the southerly 
outposts and culminating elevations of a volcanic region 
in which large isolated mountain-masses occur among the 
plateaus. How far north this region extends it would be 
difficult to define, but its characteristics are more or less 
apparent in all the highland country up to Abyssinia. 
Numerous small kkea occur, some fresh, some salt, but 
none of them are provided with an outlet There is a long 
chain of these lakelets in an apparent cleft of the Earth's 
surface situated to the east of the Victoria Kyanza, and 
extending north and south for a distance of over 600 miles. 
Of these, the Naivasha Lake, 6000 feet above the sea, is 
the highest in elevation. From this central point, in the 
watershed country between K^uia and the Victoria Nyanza, 
the valley slopes north- and south-wards. 

The chief river of this part of the East Coast, the Tana, 
derives its head-waters from the slopes of Mount E^nia 
and beyond. It is a permanent stream, and conveniently 
overflows when the snows of Mount K(^nia are meltii^ 
under a summer sun. Boats can a^end it for 300 miles. 

To the north of the region we have been surveying lie 
the Somiil- and Galla-lands. What little we know of this 
extensive tract of country is that it slopes from the north 
southwards, and, of course, from the west eastwards, thus 
giving a general S.K slope towards the Indian Ocean, in 
which direction it falls in successive, long, flat terraces. 
The whole of the country is scored by wide, but for the 
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most part dry, river-beds, only two of which cairy perma- 
nent streams. 

We have now finished our hasty survey of the mountains, 
lakes, and rivers of Africa. Unconscionably long and weari- 
some as it may have appeared to those who have had the 
V courage to accompany me so far, step by step, it fills me 
with remorse to think how much I have necessarily omitted : 
really large and important districts, which, in order to pre- 
serve some sort of balance, have been entirely overlooked 
on accoimt only of their relative insignificance. For the 
same reason, that of proportion, some regions have had but 
slight notice. Only general terms have been employed in 
describing what it were possible to have seen, say, from 
the car of a balloon; if, on the other hand, we came to 
the earth and examined it more closely, our descriptions 
would require considerable modifications. 

The points I have endeavoured to bring out in strong 
relief are — (i.) The distribution of the great land-masses, 
resulting in the formation of the chief drainage-systems; 
and (2.) the general configuration of the land, as indicated by 
the courses of the arterial rivers and their tributary systems. 

As in the early stages of drawing a picture, we have first 
dashed in the broad outlines and then filled in the salient 
details, leaving a great deal imrecorded, owing to the limi- 
tation of our view. But our picture of Africa is, up to the 
present, only a black-and-white sketch, more white than 
black; and we can only hope to convey a semblance of 
realism when we resort to colours — when we clothe the 
mountains and the plains with vegetation. 

We have regarded our subject-matter in the present 
chapter from one point of view only: accessibility. In 
how far is the continent, by the natui-al disposition of its 
mountain barriers, favourable or otherwise to the migratory 
movements of men ? In how far do the rivers of Africa, 
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from their facility for navigation, offer highways into the 
interior lands ? 

Well, if we have seen anything at all, we must have 
recognised how the great river-systems of Africa give free 
access into the Interior, at least up to the points where, as 
cataracts and rapids, they break through the rim of the 
continental plateaiL Eailways could be built to obviate 
such hindrances to internal communications, such as at the 
cataracts of the Lower Congo, where the upper reaches of 
the river are sufficiently valuable and attractive as highways. 
As far as roads are concerned, it is well known that native 
tracks lead from every village to every other village ; and 
then there are the caravan-routes, to which we shall refer 
subsequently. Highways, like the Stevenson Koad between 
Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, will be built when the proper 
time arrives: that is to say, when trade prospects warrant 
their construction. Across the unhealthy coastal zone, from 
the dep6ts of commerce, also, railways will in time run 
inland to the chief commercial centres. Though we are told 
it is imwise to prophesy until we are sure, I venture to 
remark that, in the end, it will be found impossible for 
Europeans to colonise Africa without the rapid means, such 
as railways afford, to reach the high-lying and relatively 
healthier regions of the Interior. It is all a question of 
time and of experience. At present we have the most 
elementary notions as to the proper manner of "opening 
up " Africa. Elsewhere will be explained some of the diffi- 
culties we shall have to face and the problems to be solved. 

It is evident that the physical embossment of Africa, 
although providing splendid waterways throughout the in- 
land plateau, does not afford steamers uninterrupted access 
from the sea, except in most cases for comparatively short 
distances. And this is one of the reasons, though not the 
chief, why at the present day we see the coasts occupied by 
Europeans and Inner Africa by unregenerate Natives. 






CHAPl^ER III. 

CLIMATE AND COGNATE PHENOMENA. 

Phenomena of climate— Mean annual temperature — Mean temperatures : 
February — Mean temperatures : August — Influence of the Ocean 
upon temperature — Actual temperatures — Atmospheric pressure — 
Prevailing winds — Land and sea breezes — Trade-winds — Monsoon 
winds — Rainfall : Equatorial zone — Rainfall : Tropical and sub- 
Tropical zones — Desert regions — Sources of great river-systems — 
Rainy seasons — Snow-line — Distribution of soils — Soils: Archa?an 
rocks— Soils : Palaeozoic division — Soils : Mesozoic strata — Soils : 
Tertiary rocks — Soils : Quaternary and Recent deposits — Best soils 
for agricultural purposes— Eflect of forests on rain-supply — Dis- 
tribution of vegetation — Vegetiition : typical zones— Mediterranean 
zone— Desert zone — A picture of the Sahara desert — Transition re- 
gion — Kalahari desert zone — Zone of Tropical vegetation — The great 
Congo Forest— Mr. Stanley's description of the great Congo Forest 
— Limits of zone of primeval forest and Tropical vegetation — Zones 
of vegetation compared — Savannas— Vegetation : latitudinal and 
longitudinal developments — Distribution of fauna — Unique faunal 
types — African legacies — Fauna : African realm — Faunal sub-regions 
— Mammalian fauna — Other faunas — Insect pests — Climatology — 
Factors of climate — Moditications of climate — Comparison between 
climates — Application of known laws — Desert climates — Climate 
of coastal zone— Sub-Tropical climates — Malarial fevers — Malarial 
poisons — Other factors — Humidity and soil — Distribution of malaria 
— Remedial measures — Other Tropical diseases— Guinea Coast — 
Acclimatisation — Uabitalnlity of Africa — Unsettleable lands — Settle- 
able lands — Regions north of Equator — Effects of climate — Upper 
Nile region — Central Sudan — Regions south of Equator — Inter- 
mediate and highland regions — Cross and Crescent — Essentials of 
effective occupation. 

The phenomena of climate are so manifold and complex, 
and our data in Africa are, moreover, so limited and im- 
perfect, that we can refer to them here only in very 
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general terms, and in so far as their practical application is 
concerned They necessarily include atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, humidity, and the resulting aerial circulation 
or prevailing winds, which in the main determine rainfalL 
Vegetation, in its turn, depends partly on rainfall ; the geo- 
graphical distribution of animals is largely controlled by 
vegetation; and upon both of these depends in a great 
measure the distribution of the populationa In working 
up to this final result, therefore, we shall be following the 
natural sequence of physical phenomena, or of cause and 
effect, by first considering the meteorological conditions of 
Africa. 

First, then, as regards temperatura* As the greater 
portion of Africa lies within the Tropics, we are prepared 
to find there a very high mean annual temperature. From 
the Northern Tropic (Cancer) southwards to the Orange 
River, and excepting only the western seaboard and a small 
portion of the South-East Coast, which are cooled by their 
proximity to the Ocean, there is a zone with a mean annual 
temperature of 80'' Fahr. This zone encloses a correspond- 
ing inner zone of 85° Fahr. To the north, the Sahara and 
Libyan deserts lie within the zone of 70° to 80° Fahr. ; and 
to the south we find a corresponding zone of mean annual 
temperature along the West Coast and in the high-plateau 
country of South Africa. The Mediterranean seaboard, 
the South- West Coast, and the southernmost part of Cape 
Colony enjoy the mean annual temperature of Southern 
Europe : from 60° to 70° Fahr. 

Bearing in mind these zones of mean annual temperature, 
it will be instructive to compare them with the mean tem- 

* The data in regard to temperature and atmospLeric pressure are derived 
mainly from Dr. Alexander Buchan's monumental maps of the world illus- 
trating the Challenger volume on the subject. These maps are the most 
recent and authoritative we possess. They do not give actual temperatures, 
of course, but temperatures reduced to sea-level. The former we shall con- 
sider apart, in connection with Mr. Ravensteiu's map (Plate III.)- 
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peratures of the two extreme months, February and August, 
when the juxtaposition and interchange of seasons between 
the northern and southern Hemispheres is well exemplified 
in Africa. In February — the winter of the northern, and 
the sunmier of the southern, Hemisphere — the zone of So*' 
Fahr. lies more to the south and west, whilst the zone of 
85° Fahr. is immensely increased in size, and encloses two 
large patches or areas indicating as high a temperature as 
90'' Fahr. These two patches are situated, the one — and the 
smaller one — to the north of the Equator, in the source- 
coimtry of the Upper Nile ; the other, south of the Equator, 
in the high-plateau country between Lake Tanganyika and 
the Orange Eiver. The zone of 70"^ to 80° Fahr. includes part 
of the West Coast and the south coast of Cape Colony, in the 
southern Hemisphere ; while, in the northern Hemisphere, 
the Saharan regions experience a mean temperature of from 
60" to 80° Fahr. The Mediterranean seaboard has, however, 
a mean temperature of from 50° to 60° Fahr. 

We naturally find very nearly the reverse of these con- 
ditions in August, when the northern Hemisphere enjoys its 
summer. Then the zone of 80° Fahr., though prevailing as 
far south as Lake Nyasa, reaches the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and leaves only a portion of North- West Africa " out 
in the (comparative) cold " of from 70° to 80° Fahr. Within 
this zone of 80° Fahr. we find, well to the north of the 
Equator, interior zones of 85°, 90"*, and even 95° Fahr., 
their axes lying, roughly, N.W. and S.E. The innermost 
zone of 95° Fahr. is situated in the heart of the Sahara. 
South of the isothermal line of 80° Fahr. are zones of 70®, 
60°, and 55"* Fahr., extending to the Cape. 

All of these isothermal lines, enclosing the zones above 
referred to, are, of course, more and more deflected as the 
neighbourhood of the sea is approached, and therefore assume 
approximately the curvature of the coasts. 

So far we have discussed temperatures reduced to sea- 
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level; but Mr. Eavenstein's map (Plate III.) illustrating 
this chapter will convey to the reader a far more realistic 
idea of this dry subject, for it records only the actual mean 
annual temperature. It will be seen how relatively few 
places there are in Tropical Africa where a temperature 
favourable to Europeans can be found. A mean annual 
temperature of from 72° to 80° Fahr. prevails almost every- 
where, and in the East Coastal zone it rises to and above 
80° Fahr. Only in the very highest regions do we find 
temperatures of from 64° to 72° Fahr. When, however, we 
enter the more Temperate regions of Africa, in the north 
and in the south, we there find temperatures (under 64° 
Fahr.) congenial to Europeans. But, of course, temperature 
is not everything: it is modified in many ways by local 
conditions, and more especially by the relative humidity 
of the atmosphere. 

Special attention should be directed to our map, Plate IV., 
illustrating the mean annual range of temperature, or the 
difference between the coldest and warmest months of the 
year. This range is very slight in Africa. It is not at all 
compensated by the very large diurnal range, so far as the 
health of Europeans is concerned. 

Having glanced at mean temperatui'es in Africa, we may 
briefly consider the prevailing winds. 

The sun, which is the source of all life, is the prime cause 
of the movements of the atmosphere. Without its beneficent 
action there would be stagnation above and death below. 
In its apparent path through the Tropics, the sim gives rise 
to those variations of atmospheric pressure known in meteoro- 
logical science as areas of low and of high pressura* But 

* Areas of low presture follow a])proximatcly the path of the sun, but are 
ultimately determined by the chief land-masses ; and for the following reasons. 
In the summer mouths the land is much warmer than the Ocean in the same 
latitudes : hence pressure is lower, owing to the ascending heated currents 
carrying away a portion of the atmosphere, whose place is then taken by 
relatively colder, and therefore heavier, air. Also, in higher latitudes over the 
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the distribution of atmospheric pressure is further deter- 
mined by the geographical distribution of land and water. 
Hence we have those phenomena which lead to diversity of 
climate. 

It is not my intention here to exhibit the working of the 
machinery, so to speak, but simply the manufactured result. 
Upon the varying relative distribution of atmospheric pres- 
sure depends the prevailing winds, or, as Dr. Buchan lucidly 
expresses it : " the flow of the air from a region of higher 
towards a region of lower pressure, or from where there is 
a surplus to where there is a deficiency of air." 

We have not space even to glance at diurnal phenomena, 
of which the land and sea breezes are the most notable 
examples. Of the prevailing winds in the interior of Africa 
we know next to nothing ; and, indeed, we can speak only 
very approximately of those in other parts of the con- 
tinent, except perhaps in Algeria, in South Africa, and on 
the lied Sea. 

In discussing the prevailing winds of Africa, the most 
important factor to take into account is that of the Trade- 
winds, which, though shifting with the apparent path of 
the Sim, blow more or less constantly, unless locally affected, 
from the N.E. in the northern Hemisphere and from the S.E. 
in the southern Hemisphere. The intervening region is a 

Ocean in the winter, the temperature is higher than over the land in the same 
latitude : hence ascending currents of air set in, and pressure is lower. 

These physical phenomena are simply reversed in areas of high pressure In 
the winter months temperature over the land is lower than over the Ocean in 
the same latitudes, consequently the air is denser or heavier, and pressure is 
high : hence it is that pressure is high over all the continents during the 
winter months of those continents. 

Furthermore, it is essential to bear in mind that, on the eastern sides of 
all the great Oceans, between about latitudes 20° to 40° north and south, pres- 
sure is high at all seasons^ but highest in the summer months of the respective 
Oceans. 

These remarks are introduced in order to assist lay readers the better to 
understand the meteorological phenomena with which we are dealing. 
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belt of calms. In the southern Hemisphere the S.K Trades 
prevail more or less regularly off the West and South-East 
Coasts; but in the northern Hemisphere the N.E. Trades 
are only constant ofif the Atlantic shores of Africa. 

In the northern Equatorial regions of Africa, both on 
the West and East Coasts, there are monsoon winds. Off 
the West Coast the S.W. monsoon blows into the Gulf of 
Guinea as the prevailing wind throughout the year, though 
this is a region which is comparatively calm. On the 
East Coast, on the other hand, the monsoons are controlled 
by the disturbing element of a large continental mass in 
proximity — Asia. These winds prevail in Southern Asia 
more or less from the S.W., by S., to the S.E. from April to 
October, and from N.K during the other months of the 
year ; and their influence is felt over the whole of the great 
Horn of Africa as well as off the coasts. Along the Eed 
Sea the wind is almost always northerly ; and on the Medi- 
terranean seaboard the winds vary between S.W., N.W., and 
KR throughout the year. 

How far these winds are likely to prevail in the Interior 
can, in view of our present imperfect knowledge, only be 
approximately determined by a careful examination of iso- 
baric charts, showing atmospheric pressure, and, inferentially, 
the prevailing winds, month by month. We have, however, 
said enough to assist us in making the application we are 
about to consider — the rainfall of Africa.* 

The heaviest rainfall occurs in the Equatorial regions. 
Enclosed longitudinal zones of from 50 to 100 inches of 
annual rainfall are found at several places within those 
limits. In the heart of Africa — the Congo forest-region — a 
zone of over 50 inches extends as far south as the Zambezi 
watershed. Within this Equatorial belt there are, more- 
over, two districts on the West Coast which receive an 
even heavier annual rainfall — over 100 inches. The S.W. 

* See map (Plate V.) iUustrating this subject 
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monsoon winds carry from the region of calms in the Gulf 
of Guinea an abnormal amoimt of moisture, which is pre- 
cipitated on coming in contact with the cooling influence 
of the coastal uplands ; and a similar patch of heavy rainfall 
occurs at Sierra Leone. Curiously enougli, in the extreme 
north-west of Madagascar there is also a heavy annual rain- 
fall of over 100 inches. 

Outside this rainy Equatorial zone we find in the north 
two zones, of from 25 to 50 inches, and of from 10 to 25 
inches of annual rainfall, respectively, extending up to the 
southern borders of the Sahara ; and in the south there are 
corresponding zones, but, instead of their axes lying east 
and west, they extend, roughly, N.N.W. and S.S.E., making 
a deep inland curve round the Kalahari domain on the 
South-West Coast. 

The greater portion of the Sahara receives under 5 inches 
of annual rainfall : hence its desert character. For the 
winds coming from Europe and blowing from a colder 
to a warmer region, the air thereby gradually increases its 
capacity for absorbing and retaining moisture, very little of 
which is precipitated over the thirsty desert lands. The 
Atlas Moimtains, on the other hand, arrest the rainfall, 
and enjoy as much as from 10 to 50 inches during the year. 
In the transitional regions north and south of the Sahara, 
as well as in the mountain districts, an annual rainfall of 
from 5 to 10 inches is found. Much the same conditions 
prevail in the domain of the Kalahari Desert, whence, 
however, the winds blow outwards to the sea. 

We have now some explanation of why the great river- 
systems of Africa are situated where they are found : their 
source-streams originate in the regions of relatively the 
highest annual rainfall. 

As regards' the seasons of rain, we may thus broadly 
define them. The Mediterranean seaboard receives its rains 
in the winter months ; so also do the extra-Tropical coasts of 

D 
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South Africa, Where the abnormal rainfall on the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Guinea occurs, there is a double rainy 
season; the same conditions prevail also on the coast of 
Ang61a, south of the Congo, where the rainfall is small. 
The Eastern Horn of Africa, enjoying only a light rainfall, 
is under the influence of the monsoon rains, which extend 
far inland — between the Eed Sea, on the latitude of Sawa- 
kin, in the north and Zanzibar in the south. The Sahara 
and Libyan deserts (excepting the mountain regions), the 
Kalahari, a portion of the South- West Coast, and other 
smaller districts in Africa, are rainless regions. But the 
remainder of the continent, and by far the larger portion, 
has a single rainy season. The seasons at which rain falls 
in this inter-Tropical zone vary with the position of the 
sun. In the belt of calms along the Equator, however, as 
might be expected, there is rain all the year round: for 
there the light airs meet and discharge their moisture, 
which otherwise would be carried away. 

The Equatorial limit of snowfall reaches the African shores 
of the Mediterranean in the northern Hemisphere, and the 
highlands of the Cape in the southern Hemisphere ; whilst in 
the most elevated districts of both of these regions snow may 
fall in the middle of every winter. Snow falls also on the 
very highest mountains of Africa wherever they may rise 
above a certain altitude, even at the Equator; but this 
vertical limit of snowfall is too uncertain for us to consider 
it in any detail. Suflice it to say that Mounts Kilima-njaro, 
K^nia, Euwenzori, and probably also the mountains of Abys- 
sinia, thrust their crests above the line of perennial snow. 

From the consideration of meteorological conditions we pass 
by a natural transition to the question of soils, which have a 
reflex action upon climate. In regard to the distribution of 
soils in Africa, which, from the agricultural stand-point as 
well as from that of political settlement, is of prime import- 
ance, very little can be said with certainty : our data in this 
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respect are of the most imperfect and limited kind. On 
referring to our geological map (Plate VI.), however, we 
can broadly distinguish the soils which must be more or less 
developed in the great geological divisions. 

The Archaean rocks, for instance, frequently yield soils not 
unlike those of granitic tracts ; that is to say, where the slope 
of the groimd is considerable, the soil is necessarily thin and 
gravelly, and is not cultivable ; but, in the lower-lying tracts 
where such rocks prevail, clay -like soils are occasionally 
well developed. Such soils, with proper treatment, are often 
fertile. 

Of rocks belonging to the great Palieozoic division, it may 
be said in general terms that the soils most likely to be en- 
countered will be argillaceous or clay-like in character, though 
many are more or less arenaceous or sandy. And as regards 
the fertility of the soils overlying these rocks, much depends 
on the configuration of the ground. On moderate slopes and 
gently undulating ground the soils and subsoils are often 
of considerable depth. All gradations of character are met 
with, from more or less loose sandy soils to very heavy soils 
consisting largely of clay. The fertility of all these soils is, 
of course, largely influenced by the amount of organic matter 
which they may happen to contain. 

The Mesozoic strata of Central and South Africa have 
a prevalent arenaceous or sandy character, and the soils 
yielded by them on sloping ground and uplands are some- 
what open and light. In the north of Africa, where the 
later Mesozoic strata are well developed, limestones and 
calcareous sandstones are tolerably abundant, and the over- 
lying soils, in places where the slope of the ground allows 
of their accumulation, are usually fertile. In Abyssinia 
enormous areas are occupied by volcanic rocks, which are 
believed to be of Mesozoic age, and the soils formed from the 
disintegration of these rocks is almost invariably fertile ; but, 
unfortunately, owing to the configunition of the country, the 
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loose soils are continuously swept down from the plateaus 
and terraces into the great river-valleys. We have already 
observed how the Eiver Atbara Ciirries away the sediment 
which goes to form the Nile Delta, 

Tertiary rocks are developed chiefly along the Mediter- 
ranean seaboard, and consist largely of limestones and cal- 
careous strata. The soils yielded by these, under normal 
climatic conditions, are frequently highly fertile; but, un- 
fortunately,* the regions in Africa over which Tertiary 
strata are principally developed are characterised by an 
extremely dry climate, so that wide areas are practically 
desert On the other hand, where water is plentiful, the 
abundant growth of vegetation indicates the natui'al fertility 
of the land ; and, doubtless, irrigation on an extended scale 
would reclaim many broad tracts of desert lands which in 
former times appear to have been cultivated with success. 
Enormous regions in Northern Africa have become desiccated 
even within historical times. Abundant facts tend to show 
that, in the flourishing days of Egypt and Carthage, for in- 
stance. Northern Africa was much better watered than it is 
now, and sustained a very large population ; the land, which 
was also irrigated, was, in fact, under extensive cultivation. 

The Quaternary and Eecent deposits consist in North 
Africa chiefly of moving sands and of the gravel and grit 
that strew the courses of rivers which have either ceased 
to exist or are greatly diminished in volume ; and in Central 
and South Africa these deposits are represented by the 
alluvial accumulations of the great rivers and their tribu- 
taries. 

Looked at broadly, therefore, it is obvious that the soils 
most readily available for agricultural purposes are those 
great flats which border the streams and rivers. But there 
must be enormous tracts in the Mesozoic and Palaeozoic 

* In African affairs this term is a qualification that necessarily occurs again 
and again. 
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areas readily capable of being brought under cultivation; 
while, with judicious disforesting, large regions of uplands 
might be converted into rich pasture-lands. Kor can it 
be doubted that if the forests, which in the times of the 
Eomans and Carthaginians clothed large districts of North 
Africa, were in part restored, and good systems of irrigation 
adopted, the soils of these regions would soon cease to be 
regarded as barren. The influence of forests in regulating 
the rain-supply is undoubted, for they prevent the rain from 
being rapidly absorbed underground, besides keeping the 
soils from being washed away and inducing a more humid 
climate generally. 

Before leaving this question of the distribution of soils in 
Africa and their fertility, the attention of the reader should 
be specially directed to the maps illustrating this chapter, 
which may be studied for the elucidation of details into 
which space forbids us to enter. And, as a rough-and-ready 
guidance to the subject, it may be added that the best agri- 
cultural regions of England have from twenty-five to twenty- 
eight inches of annual rainfall. 

The vegetation of Africa naturally falls to be described 
under latitudinal zonea 

According to Dr. Behm,* the area of Africa may be thus 
distinguished : — 

36.4 per cent, is occupied by deserts. 
14.6 „ „ „ „ steppes. 
5.3 „ „ „ „ scrub. 
21.3 „ „ „ „ savannas. 
21.8 „ „ „ „ forests t and cultivated land. 
.6 „ „ „ „ the larger lakes. 

Roughly speaking, therefore, about half the continent is 

* Die BevoLktrang der Erde, vi. 1880. Ergdnzungiheft, Petermann's Mitteil- 
ungen. No. 62, p. 59. 

t The above estimate was, of course, antecedent to Stanley's discovery of 
the great Congo forests. 
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occupied by deserts and steppes, and of the other half the 
moiety is an area of savannas. We have left less than a 
quarter of the area of Africa id which fairly fertile land 
is found, and a large portion of that, especially in the 
Equatorial regions, is covered with forests. Almost the 
whole of the northern Hemisphere is desert or steppe 
country, and the most fertile lands are in the southern 
Hemisphere, chiefly distributed along the continental axis 
and in the river- valleys. 

The typical zones of vegetation in Africa are thus broadly 
distinguishable: — (i.) The Mediterranean zone ; (2.) Sahara 
desert zone ; (3.) Equatorial zone of Tropical vegetation ; and 
(4.) Savannas of South-Central and South Africa. 

This being the general distribution of vegetation in Africa, 
we may proceed to view it in somewhat greater detail. What 
we want to arrive at is the outward aspect of the continent 
in its characteristic features, upon which only we can afiford 
to dwell. 

The Mediterranean lands, with the exception of the desert 
tracts on the eastern Littoral, sustain a vegetation similar 
to that of Southern Europe, if somewhat more Tropical. In 
the highly mountainous regions of Morocco there are fine 
forests and pasture-lands with rich soils capable of yielding 
any growth, according to altitude ; but this development of 
vegetation applies only to the northern slopes; for, as we 
cross the watershed and enter the domain of the Sahara, we 
abruptly emerge upon the broad steppes. The finest soils 
are found in the Tell lands, of moderate elevation, which 
intervene between the coast and the "Middle Atlas," and 
where a climate with seasonal changes not unlike those of 
England is found. The farther we penetrate south, vegeta- 
tion in Algeria becomes scantier; and we eventually pass 
over a rocky steppe-country into the Algerian Sahara. This 
border-land of desert is dotted with oases, in which the 
date-palm is the typical growth. Much the same conditions 
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prevail in Tunis. But in Tripoli, along the remainder of 
the Mediterranean coast up to the Nile Delta, except in the 
peninsula of Barka and ther narrow coastal zone in its neigh- 
bourhood, we encounter a soil of almost universal barrenness, 
favourable for little else but the growth of marketable 
grasses, vegetables, and Tropical fruits. The steppes and 
deserts extend in many places right up to the sea, and are 
backed, at a very short distance inland, by stony plateaus. 
The terrible Libyan Desert itself advances to the coast- 
line and encroaches upon the Nile Delta. The luxuriant 
vegetation of the Mediterranean basin is, therefore, limited 
to the highland region in the north-west, and is thereby 
carried still farther, to the Atlantic. 

South of this zone is the pitiless desert plateau, stretching 
from shore to shore across the immense breadth of North 
Africa, and continuing its characteristic features eastwards 
into Asia, thus raising a most effectual barrier between the 
two largest centres of population in the world, the incon- 
venience of which for purposes of inter-commimication has 
only partially been obviated by the fortunate coincidence of 
the Isthmus gf Suez and by the genius of De Lesseps. The 
desert zone is supreme, then, between the Atlantic and the 
Eed Sea. The Lower Nile, which traverses the Libyan, 
Nubian, and Arabian deserts, airries only a thin thread of 
vegetation, practically limited to its narrow valley, through 
the thirsty land of the Phamohs; whilst the Upper Nile 
flows through a savanna and steppe region. Where, how- 
ever, the mountains of the Sahara reach a suj^erior elevation, 
or where the water comes to the surface and forms oases, a 
corresponding desert vegetation is encouraged. Let us try 
to realise what the Sahara is really like. It is not by any 
means as yellow as it is painted. 

The desert of the Sahara is popularly regarded as a level 
expanse of sand of indefinite extent, resembling an ocean. 
But r^ons of this character within its domain are rare and 
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comparatively restricted. The Libyan desert, it is true, is an 
immense district in itself (not much smaller than European 
Russia), and resembles very closely an ocean of sand, the 
high dunes formed by the prevailing N.E. wind counter- 
feiting "Atlantic rollers;" but the Libyan Desert, where 
organic life is scarcely possible, is the most desolate region 
in the whole of this zone, though some consider the bare 
rocky plateaus of certain portions of the Sahara are infinitely 
more depressing, for they have so gloomy and sombre a hua 
The true desert is where, in this vast plateau, the dunes lie 
heaped up and murmur like the waves of the sea ; * where 
animal life, if it exist at all, assumes the protective colour of 
the sand ; where there are no birds, no trees, no flowers : 
" the sky without clouds, the sands without shadow : " *' the 
region of blind forces of heat and wind." 

Only about one-ninth of the Sahara is covered with sand ; 
the remainder consists of mountains and rocks, steppes and 
oases. In the high-lying districts, the valleys are covered 
with trees and are fairly habitable; and in the Arabian 
desert, to the east, a luxuriant vegetation exists in the 
river-valleys. The Western Sahara is somewhat dififerent 
in character: there are extensive plains, with mountains, 
hills, valleys, and dry wadis; whilst the land is not so 
desolate but that life can be supported almost anywhere 
within its borders. Of the oases little need be said, they are 
so familiar to all of us : their luxuriant vegetation standing 
out, in our imagination, as in a sea of fire, — safe ports for 
the exhausted convoy of dusty and parched travellers. 

This is what the Sahara is not unlike in fine weather, but 
when a sandstorm occurs, or when the suffocating hot winds 
blow, then it is a region imfit for man or beast. 

Between latitudes 13° and 15° north, we emerge almost 
imperceptibly on the transitional region of pastoral steppe- 

* In the regions of dunes the sand omits a sound like a clarion, whether 
by the rubbing together of the molecules it is not possible to say (Reclus). 
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country, which grows grasses and sometimes edible com, 
and heralds a land of plenty beyond. Between this inter- 
mediate r^on and the Tropical forest zone extends, almost 
continuously between the Oceans, a fine park-like country, 
with antelopes and giraffes a-hiding, and mimosa trees 
casting shadows over the grassy tracts, or congregating 
into open forests. 

The desert zone of the northern Hemisphere has its coun- 
terpart in the much more restricted desert zone of the 
South- West Coast, which, increasing in depth from Ambriz 
to Mossamedes, eventually penetrates into the Kalahari 
domain, and, farther east, merges gradually in the fine 
grass-country of the Transvaal and Orange Free State. 
Patches of desert land occur also in the karoos of South 
Africa and in the steppe-districts of other portions of Africa. 
In these stony and sandy places there is a desert vegeta- 
tion, which, after a heavy rainfall, is remarkably developed ; 
the soils are alternately drenched and baked, and the plants 
strike their roots deep underground, some storing up their 
moisture-supply in bulbs, like the " kengwe " (water-melon). 
Where iron occurs, the sandy or clay soils obtain a reddish 
tinge. Salt-pans are formed in many places. In the river- 
beds which carry off the surface-drainage there is always 
a certain amount of vegetation apparent. The origin 
and general characteristics of these desert zones have 
already been commented upon ; it is suflScient for our 
present purpose to remember that they mostly afford a 
precarious subsistence to a hardy, half-savage, indigenous 
population. 

The regions of Tropical vegetation are more or less co- 
incident with those enjoying the highest mean annual tem- 
perature and heaviest rainfall : that is to say, they border 
the Gulf of Guinea and prevail inland, up to the great 
Lakes in the east, and in the Congo basin. South and 
west of the Congo the dry coast-lands effectually limit 
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this Tropic5al zone of vegetation; and patches of savannas 
occur elsewhere within its domain. 

The mangrove swamps and alluvial plains of the Lower 
Niger give place, as we penetrate into the inland plateau 
and leave the primeval forest behind, to the hardier vegeta- 
tion of a drier soil and climate : in room of the palm-oil tree 
we find the shea-butter tree, and instead of yams we meet 
with native com and maize. From the low, sandy coasts 
of Upper Guinea we may have to pass over grassy plains, 
or perhaps steppes, before gaining the primeval forest ; but 
once this region is reached, we encounter a dense and tangled 
growth of Tropical vegetation, the luxuriance of which is 
extraordinary. Nor is this vegetable abandon peculiar to 
the coast inland from the Gulf of Guinea : it is also widely 
distributed in the Central Sudan and in the Congo basin. 

Mr. Stanley, in lucid and picturesque language, thus 
describes the dense forest' region which he recently dis- 
covered and traversed between the Congo and Lake Albert : 
"The mornings generally were stem and sombre, the sky 
covered with lowering and heavy clouds ; at other times 
thick mist buried everything, clearing off about 9 A.M., some- 
times not till II A.M. Nothing stirs then: the insect life 
is still asleep; the forest is still as death; the dark river 
(Ituri), darkened by lofty walls of thick forest and vegeta- 
tion, is silent as a grave; our heart-throbs seem almost 
clamorous, and our inmost thoughts loud. If no rain follows 
this darkness, the sun appears from behind the cloudy 
masses; the mist disappears; life wakens up before its 
brilliancy ; butterflies skurry through the air ; a solitary 
ibis croaks an alarm; a diver flies across the stream; the 
forest is full of a strange murmur; and somewhere up- 
river booms the alarum-drum — the quick-sighted natives 
have seen us ; voices vociferate challenges ; there is a flash 
of spears, and hostile passions are aroused." * 

* SeoUizh Qcographieal Magazine^ vol. v., p. 228. 
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This short passage gives a very vivid impression of the 
primeval forest In the same paper Mr. Stanley speaks of 
the impediments that arrested the progress of his expedition : 
" These consisted of creepers, varying from one-eighth of an 
inch to fifteen inches in diameter, swinging across the path 
in bowlines or loops, sometimes massed and twisted together ; 
also of a low, dense bush occupying the sites of old clearings, 
which had to be carved through before a passage was pos- 
sible Where years had elapsed since the clearings had 
been abandoned, we found a young forest, and the spaces 
between the trees choked with climbing plants, vegetable 
creepers, and tall plants. This kind had to be tunnelled 
through before an inch of progress could be made. The 
primeval forest offered least obstruction; but the atmos- 
phere was close, stagnant, impure ; and an eternal gloom 
reigned there, intensified every other day by the thick black 
clouds charged with rain, — so characteristic of this forest 
r^on." We may take Mr. Stanley's descriptions, quoted 
above, as illustrative of other and similar regions in Africa. 

The zone of primeval forest and dense Tropical vegetation 
finds an irregular northern limit in about the tenth parallel 
of north latitude. It includes, besides the Guinea Coast 
and Lower Niger, some interior parts beyond the coastal 
range and a considerable portion of the Congo basin, the 
southern tributaries of which, however, flow through prairie 
country of unsurpassed fertility. Though this rich Tropical 
growth finds its easterly limit on the approach to the high- 
plateau country, in which the Upper Nile and Upper Congo 
have their origin and where the great Lakes are situated, 
large patches of Tropical or sub-Tropical vegetation and 
forests are found within the confines of Abyssinia, up to 
an altitude of nearly io,ocx) feet, around the western sources 
of the Nile, along the East Coast, up the great river- valleys, 
and elsewhere. 

South of the Equator vegetation is much richer and 
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more widely distributed than in the corresponding regions 
of the northern Hemisphere; and it is relatively more 
developed towards the East Coast : for there we encounter 
a plateau-country with a higher mean annual temperature 
and heavier rainfalL Moreover, on the East Coast, south 
of the Equator, the transition areas between one zone of 
vegetation and another are more gradual than on the West 
Coast, not only on account of the prevailing winds and 
heavier rainfall, but because the East Coast is washed by 
relatively warm Ocean-currents, whilst the West Coast is 
washed by relatively cold Ocean-currents. The effect on 
vegetation is therefore well marked. To take an example : 
the southern limit of the occurrence of the palm is, on 
that account, advanced some sixteen degrees farther down 
the shores of the Indian Ocean than on the Atlantic sea- 
board. (See Vlate YUL). 

The entire area coloured on our map (Plate VII.) as a 
region of savannas (grass-lands, with trees) is in reality 
very diversified, and may be said to include all the vege- 
tations of Africa. It is consequently very representative, 
not in regard to vegetation only, but also in the distribu- 
tion of animals and in other respects. 

We have thus not only a latitudinal, but also a longi- 
tudinal, development of vegetation south of the Equator. 
Vegetation is richer as we proceed from south to north, 
and also from west to east. On the East Coast, again, 
north of the Equator, vegetation is less rich, although the 
climate is healthier, than in the corresponding region to 
the south. 

These general remarks on the distribution of vegetation 
in Africa may serve as a running conunentary on the maps. 
Later on, in dealing with natural products, we shall gain 
more detailed information in regard to the character and 
fertility of the respective districts. 

The distribution of the fauna of any continent being 
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controlled by the distribution of vegetation, which, in its 
turn, depends largely on climate, we naturally expect to find 
in Africa a fauna strictly Tropical The faunas of Africa 
are, in fact, remarkably homogeneous, and the most repre- 
sentative of the Tropics. Animals, far more than plants, 
possess the power of migration; and in the Equatorial 
regions of Africa this movement is probably from north 
to south. Owing to the diiference in the seasons of rain 
in the verdant uplands north and south of the Equator, the 
greater number of African animals desert the dry tracts 
and migrate in search of sustenance to more favoured dis- 
tricta This migratory movement cannot be determined 
with any certainty, for we know very little about the 
subject; but the N. to S. direction seems to hold true 
in respect of birds of passage in Equatorial Africa,* 
Wallace's classification of zoological provinces in Africa 
may be still regarded as acceptable in all essential par- 
ticulars. 

The continent of Africa preserves faunal types of a very 
remote period of creation, which exist nowhere else : these 
are the hippopotamus and the giraife. It seems only fitting 
that this vast, antique continent should be the last resting- 
place of the largest animals ; although they are everywhere 
retiring or are being exterminated along the paths of Euro- 
pean invasion — I mean, progress. 

We may recall some of the benefits we owe to African 
products. Of such, we may specially mention durrah, the 
date, the guinea-fowl, the cat, and the patient ass. 

Of the zoo-geographical regions of the world, the Ethiopian 
or African realm is one of the richest. As we have noted 
elsewhere in regard to geology and climate, the Mediter- 
ranean region and an adjoining portion of the Sahara 
constitute an area of transition, the faunal development 

* Compare Emin PasJia in Central Africn^ p. 391 ti uq. London : George 
Philip h Son. 
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of which is more or less uniform with that of Southern 
Europe, the deserts of Arabia, Asia Minor, and beyond. 
This exception gives emphasis to the obvious fact that it 
is the deserts, and not the mountains, which separate 
faunal regions. 

Professor Heilprin, in his Distribution of Animals, to 
which I am indebted for most of my facts under this 
section, thus divides the faunal sub-regions of Africa: — 
(i.) The vast pasture-lands of East Central Africa, which 
are the most representative of all; (2.) the forest zone of 
West Africa ; and (3.) the Sahara Desert The latter con- 
tains a comparatively limited fauna, merging almost im- 
perceptibly in that of the Mediterranean. The islands 
comprise an independent sub-region of their own. 

Of the mammalian fauna, the carnivorous and hoofed 
animals exist in exceptional and many other varieties. 
They have unique representatives, as we have said, in the 
hippopotamus and giraffe. The former is found in all the 
larger rivers south of the Sahara ; the latter ranges almost 
everywhere over the open country, and sometimes enters 
the forests. The elephant * is widely distributed through- 
out Equatorial Africa south of the Sahara. There is an 
extraordinary number of species of antelope ; some frequent 
the desert regions, some are confined to the forests, some 
are found in mountain fastnesses, and some range over 
the open plains. The last mentioned comprise the greatest 
number of species, and are met with in herds of many 
himdreds. The Cape buffalo is found in most parts of South, 
Central, and West Africa. There are zebras and quaggas ; 
and there is the patriarchal wild ass of Abyssinia, from 
which coimtry our present domesticated variety is supposed 
to have sprung. Of beasts of prey, there are the lion, 
leopard, panther, hyena, and jackal ; but the tiger is entirely 

* In discussing, under Products, the various kinds of ivory, we shall refer 
at some length to the distribution of the elephant in Africa. 
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absent An important group is represented by the Ethiopian 
apes, the anthropoid apes, chimpanzees and gorillaa Chim- 
panzees and gorillas have been found more especially on the 
West Coast ; but possibly they roam far inland towards the 
Nile watershed, in the Equatorial zone of forest. Of monkeys 
there are many of a large and savfige kind, widely distributed 
over the continent. 

The bird faima of Africa is not so rich ; but the reptile 
fauna is largely developed. Vipers of the most deadly kind, 
such as the puff-adder, are encountered. Crocodiles abound 
in all the larger rivers. 

Of the extraordinary abundance of insect life much might 
be said, for it is largely due to this cause that travelling in 
the continent becomes so painful and diflBcult for Europeans. 
We must, however, pass over this subject merely with a re- 
ference to the locusts, which are a veritable plague in some 
parts, and to the t(5sts^ fly (Glos^ina morsitans). The ts6ts4 
fly, especially, is a most deadly enemy. It is common 
enough in some parts of South and Central Africa, but does 
not appear to pass beyond the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Sennar, 
and it is almost imknown in the north-west of the continent. 
Its bite causes the death of horses, oxen, camels, sheep, and 
dogs ; but, curiously enough, it is innocuous to man, to buf- 
faloes, zebras, goats, jackals, hyenas, and several wild animals. 
Why this is so no one appears to know. As the country is 
cleared, however, the ts^tsd fly becomes rarer;* and, con- 
sidering the importance of destroying this deadly pest, no 
efforts should be spared to protect domesticated and draught 
animals against attack. 

We may now apply our meteorological data to what it is 
one purpose of this chapter to illustrate — the habitability of 
Africa and the acclimatisation of Europeans. 

We have referred to the distribution of temperature, the 
prevailing winds, the rainfall, and the vegetation. These, 

* Especially after the game is destroyed, as in the Transvaal. 
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taken together, practically determine climate. The most 
important factor of climate is, of course, distance from 
the Equator; but other fjictors, which profoundly modify 
climate, have to be taken into account. What is gained 
by horizontal distance is also obtained in part by vertical 
height : that is to say, distance from the Equator has, other 
things being equal, the same effect as height above sea-level 
— a lowering of temperature. Now, the decrease of tem- 
perature with height, though varying according to local 
conditions, may be stated to be, roughly, i° Fahr. for every 
270 or 300 feet. Hence it is that mountains of such great 
height as Kilima-njaro, K^nia, and probably Ruwenzori, 
though lying on or near the Equator, have their summits 
covered with snow all the year round; consequently, in 
passing from their base upwards, one passes through zones 
of vegetation which are characteristic of almost every class 
of climate. Vegetation and soil also react upon climate. 
Loose and sandy soils, for instance, are bad conductors of 
heat: the temperature, instead of penetrating to consider- 
able depths, like in close, loamy, or clayey soils, is con- 
centrated on the surface, and is more rapidly radiated at 
night, — thus giving rise to extreme and rapid fluctuations 
of temperature in the superincumbent atmosphere. On the 
other hand, where the ground is covered by thick vegetation, 
especially by dense forests, the sun's rays do not reach the 
earth at all, or only indirectly : the temperature is therefore 
more equally distributed, and humidity is increased. 

Owing to the unequal conducting powers of land and 
water — water being the very worst conductor of heat, ab- 
sorbing it slowly and releasing it slowly — we have important 
modifications of climate where land and sea are in proximity. 
And, finally, there is always the factor of the surface-currents 
of the ocean to take into account. These currents follow, 
in the main, the prevailing winds, and profoundly affect the 
climate of the shores they wash. 
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The climates of the world range between what are com- 
prehensively known as oceanic, insular, and continentiil ; 
but it is only with the latter class that we shall have to 
concern ourselves. 

Since the greater part of Africa lies within the Tropics, 
it follows that its climate must be, in the main, Tropical, 
except in so far as it is subject to local modifications. Thus, 
along the great axis of the continent, with elevations of over 
6000 feet, though solar radiation is very great, the tempera- 
ture of the air is not felt to be so oppressive as in the lower- 
lying and more humid lands. In proximity to large sheets 
of water, like the great Lakes, the climate is moister and 
more equable than at a distance from them ; whilst proxi- 
mity to the ocean ensures still greater uniformity in climatic 
phenomena. In highly mountainous regions the climate 
varies in accordance with the configuration of the land: 
thus, if a mountain range lie athwart the path of the pre- 
vailing wind, the leeward side will get little or nothing of 
the rainfall, which is nearly all precipitated on the wind- 
ward side. As a general rule, the leeward slopes of moun- 
tain ranges thus situated have relatively colder winters and 
hotter summers than the windward slopes. 

Hence it is that the South- West Coast of Africii, stretch- 
ing inland to the Kalahari, receives little or no rainfall from 
the Indian Ocean, and is consequently a desert. Moreover, 
the South-East Trades of the Atlantic, though they originate 
off this coast, blow outwards to sea. The Sahara Desert, 
and, in fact, the whole of North Africa except the Atlas 
regions, owes its sterile character — as I have already indi- 
cated — chiefly to the fact that the prevailing winds, carry- 
ing moisture from the Mediterranean, proceed from a colder 
to a warmer zone : the atmosphere thus gains progressively 
in its capacity for absorbing and retaining moisture; and 
there is consequently no rainfall, unless, as in the case of 
the Atlas, great mountains intervene to tlirow the winds into 

£ 
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higher regions, and thereby cool the air, bringing about a 
precipitation. 

The chief qualities of desert climates are the intense heat 
by day and the severe cold by night. We have, therefore, 
in the Sahara and Kalahari regions and on the South- West 
Coast, not to mention lesser areas, well-marked character- 
istics of climata Compared to the other climates of Africa, 
they are relatively healthy. 

The low-lying coastal zone of Equatorial Africa has a 
distinct climate of its own, which prevails in some cases 
along the lower courses of the great rivers. This region, 
for reasons which we shall learn later on, is by far the 
most humid and pestiferous. 

The sub-Tropical northern seaboard enjoys more or less a 
Mediterranean climate, and the sub-Tropical region of the 
Cape one equally favourable. 

Taken as a whole, it seems evident that for Europeans 
Africa is by far the least habitable of any of the con- 
tinents, and, speaking generally, it is the malarial fevers 
that render it so unfitted for European settlement It is 
true we do not know very much about Tropical diseases, 
their distribution, and the causes of their inception and 
propagation; but of Tropical diseases generally we shall 
have little to say: it is malarial fevers that must chiefly 
concern us.* 

Malarial fevers are of two kinds, intermittent and re- 
mittent, and there are many degrees of intensity and viru- 
lence between them. They are endemic and epidemic. The 
intermittent varieties are the most widely distributed in 
Africa, as elsewhere; indeed, no continent is free from 
them. But Africa is subject to intermittent malarial fevers 
in an extraordinary degree; and the reason of this is not 

* My data in this respect are partly derived from Dr. R. W. Felkin's 
Tropical Diseases^ republished from the Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. 
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hidden: the meuD annual temperuture and rainfall, being 
the predisposing and exciting causes of the disease, are ex- 
cessive in the habitable parts of the continent 

Malarial poisons are generated in marshy ground, and the 
denser the soil, if impregnated with vegetable matter, the 
more virulent is the disease. Thus, the malarial poisons 
are most easily generated and retained in clay or close 
soils ; but in sandy or porous soils, unless the subsoils lie 
near to the surface, the morbific agents have a better 
chance of escape. 

Temperature, humidity, and the character of soil are, 
therefore, the main factors with which we have to reckon. 
As regards temperature, which is lowered in inverse ratio to 
vertical height, it has been stated that in Equatorial Africa 
malaria scarcely occurs above 3000 or 5000 feet in alti- 
tude ; but this is a doubtful point Malaria is certainly most 
virulent on the coasts. In the latter case it has been 
observed that a height of 500 feet or more will perceptibly 
modify its intensity, especially in places where the winds 
disperse the poisonous exhalations of the soil The fevers 
have their maxima at certain seasons, and are most dan- 
gerous at the time of seasonal changes, especially after 
prolonged drought or succeeding rainfall 

Humidity and soil may be considered in conjunction. 
The soib most favourable to the propagation of malaria 
are naturally those along the coasts and up the middle 
and lower valleys of the great rivers; and these regions 
of Equatorial Africa lie in the zones of the highest mean 
annual temperature and rainfall Here we find malarial 
fevers in their worst or remittent forms : they are endemic. 
This pernicious variety prevails also in low-lying, marshy 
districts under a certain altitude. To turn up the virgin 
soil in such districts is to release the poisonous messengers 
of death: hence no European, however seasoned, should 
be employed in such work. 
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According to Mr. W. North,* malaria in its highest de- 
gree of intensity is met with in Senegal, on the coasts of 
the Gulf of Guinea, the West Coast down to the twen- 
tieth degree of south latitude, Madagascar, Nubia, parts of 
Abyssinia and the Sudan, the East Coast, and Egypt. 
In a milder form it is met with in Tripoli, Algeria, 
Morocco, the Cape de Verde Islands, and the oases of the 
Sahara. 

Other things being equal, malaria prevails in its worst 
form where the amount of rotting vegetation or organic 
matter is greatest. Obviously, therefore, it would be 
checked or palliated by either flooding or draining marshy 
lands. Plantations of EticcUypttis are also recommended as 
a remedial measure, though their efl&cacy is doubtful 

Of other Tropical diseases only a few need be referred 
to. Asiatic cholera has touched the Mediterranean and 
East coasts of Africa, but apparently it has not penetrated 
into the Interior. Yellow fever is known on the Guinea 
Coast. Tropical dysentery is widely diffused: all along 
the Guinea Coast and southwards to the Congo, between 
this coastal region and the Nile, on the Mediterranean 
seaboard, in Egypt, Moziiiiibique, Madagascar, and in Cape 
Colony. 

I will not depress the reader by mentioning more. One 
thing is notable : all Tropical diseases appear to find a con- 
genial home on the Coast of Guinea. 

The question naturally arises, to what extent can Euro- 
peans become fever-proof: acclimatised, in short? When 
it is remembered that the Natives themselves, in migrating 
from one district to another, are subject to the malaria of 
strange localities, though proof against that prevailing in 
their own, it at once becomes evident that acclimatisation is 
only in a measure possible. The acclimatisation of man, like 
that of animals, is a process of time, of generations, and 

* Nineteenth Century, June 1889, 
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not of months only. Months ! Why, European travellers, 
traders, and missionaries, in their eager haste to reach the 
goal of their ambition, dash recklessly into the fever-beds 
of Africa without the slightest hesitation or precaution. 
And few escape the fever. Some die after an attack or 
two; some drag on, with the poison degenerating their 
blood and tissues, for years. Those who are wisest return 
periodically to Europe or go to some sanatorium, of which 
there are many even in Africa. But either the grim fasci- 
nation which the Dark Continent exercises over all who have 
business therein or other personal interests draw them back 
again, to expend the new lease of life they have elsewhere 
gained, to become bankrupt of which is to wilfully arraign 
oneself at the Highest Court before which man can be tried. 
Some of my personal acquaintances have passed many 
years of their lives in the most fever-stricken parts of 
Africa, the Guinea Coast, where all the elements of malarial 
fever are rifest ; and they tell me that, though none escape 
the fever, those with sound constitutions may, with due 
care and precautions, prolong life indefinitely at the most 
pestiferous places. The main precautions appear to be 
to avoid alcoholic liquors, to lead a regular, careful, and 
quiet life, and to take plenty of exercise. Well, in a 
climate like that of Africa, especially in the moist heat of 
the coast-lands, to lead a life of this kind is not so easy as 
it might appear to be ; for men are human, and there are 
relatively few distractions " on the Coast " to nourish their 
higher aspirations. My impression is that Europeans, by 
long residence there, lose so much of their moral as well 
as of their vital powers, that they are only able to combat 
the subversive elements of life in an ever- lessening degree : 
they succumb to the climate in the first generation, though 
in the second and subsequent generations their descendants 
may become more and more acclimatised, and may develop 
a mind and body better suited to existence under such 
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conditions. And even then, whatever his development and 
however complete his acclimatisjition, the European settler 
cannot compare his hybrid constitution with that of the 
Negro, to whom must be entrusted all hard manual labour 
or work requiring constant outdoor exposure. 

We will now attempt to focus the information brought 
together in this chapter on the point it is designed to 
illustrate : the habitability of Africa. By habitability I 
mean, of course, the favourable conditions of climate and 
soil for European settlement. Such an essay must, at best, 
be a tentative one, and I venture on it with diflBdence, 
because we really know so little of Africa, when all has 
been said. 

First, then, we can eliminate the three inland-drainage 
areas as desert lands quite unfitted for European settle- 
ment 

We have left, in something like a natural order : — 

(i.) The Mediterranean seaboard and Lower Egypt, (2.) 
North-West Africa, (3.) Upper Guinea, (4.) the Sudan, 
(5.) Red Sea Littoral, (6.) Abyssinia, (7.) Lower Guinea, 
(8.) Congo basin, (9.) Angola, (10.) South Africa, (11.) 
South-East Africa (Zambezi basin), (12.) East Coast, and 
(13.) the high-plateau countries, in S.E. Africa. 

Of these regions, the Mediterranean seaboard has been 
shown to belong, both climatically and politically, more to 
Europe than to Africa, from the continental portions of 
which it is cut off by the Sahara Desert. Lower Egypt 
falls very much under the same category, for the Nubian 
Desert acts in precisely the same manner as the Sahara, 
though in a more limited degree. Climatic phenomena, there- 
fore, relegate this region outside of Continental Africa. 

The late lamented Egyptian Sudan, on the other hand, 
is accessible in the north from the lied Se^i, and in the 
south from the lost Equatorial Province, which in its 
turn can be reached from the East Coast. But this 
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region is at present closed to ns by as deadly, if not so 
unconquerable, a foe as climate — the Mahdiists and Arab 
patriots. 

North-West Africa would appear to be habitable enough ; 
but the Upper Guinea Coast has been demonstrated to be 
the unhealthiest region in the whole continent. Of the Red 
Sea Littoral the less said the better: we know how our 
troops suffered at Sawakin. Abyssinia, on the other hand, 
is for the most part a sanatorium in itself,- and offers 
one of the best routes into Africa, vid Kassala, from the 
Bed Sea. 

This almost disposes of the whole of the continent 
north of the Equator. In the greater part of that region 
we now see how the factor of climate is hostile to 
European enterprise, and how in the past it has been the 
most effective bulwark for the preservation of native inde- 
pendence. Protected by the deserts in the north, with 
only two fairly accessible highways * from the east, is it to 
be wondered at that, these two feasible routes having been 
entirely neglected so far — they are infamously bad in any 
case — the Mahdiists and their adherents should have proved 
such formidable foes? By the loss of Khartiim and of 
Emin's province we have been deprived of the only two, or 
at least the best, points of vantage from whence effective 
political control could be exercised. As regards the ap- 
proach from the west, south of the Equator, Stanley's recent 
expedition demonstrated the almost superhuman difficulties 
of opening up a route from the Congo to the Lakes, to 
maintain which for effective political action appears next 
to impossible, at least in the near futura 

We perceive, therefore, that on the Upper Nile we have 
a region which, climatically, is an enclave most difficult to 
penetrate from any side. It is closed to us now; and to 
enter it again will tax all the resources of civilisation. 

* From the Red Sea and from tlio Enst Coast. 
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Alas ! for the fall of Emin Pasha, who so nobly maintained 
for over ten years our most advanced stronghold in Moham- 
medan Africji. Abyssinia, perhaps, may in the future be 
a factor of importance to us; but at present, in spite of 
attempts at political ascendency, we are very far from making 
any use of this pseudo-Christian kingdom. It is too early 
as yet to reckon on Uganda. 

We still have left the great Mohammedan States of the 
Sudan; but they are accessible only from the unhealthy 
Guinea Coast. Access to these States is practicable enough ; 
and, when once the plateau is gained, the climate of the 
higher-lying regions is sufficiently favourable to Europeans. 
Behind the Coast, too, at a certain altitude above sea-level, 
healthy districts may be found — Mount Cameroons, for in- 
stance, is a sanatorium in itself ; and the perfect climate of 
the Canaries might be enjoyed periodically without neces- 
sitating too long a sea-voyage for Europeans. 

Of the regions lying to the south of the Equator, in the 
strictly Tropical parts of Africa, we have three distinct 
classes of climates — the coastal, the highlands, and the in- 
termediate zones. The coastal belt and the river-valleys 
have already been spoken of as in the main unhealthy, 
though fairly habitable for Europeans, provided certain 
protective measures are not neglected, such as great care 
of health, draining of swamps, &c. It will be notice- 
able, in fact, that, along the coasts of Africa, European 
settlements are mostly situated on islands near the shore 
or on peninsular lands; and it cannot be doubted that 
this measure of precaution has been adopted more from 
hygienic considerations than from reasons of safety against 
attack. 

The regions of moderate elevation intervening between the 
coasts and the inland plateau necessarily contain districts 
in which European settlements are possible. But it is to 
the highland countries along the main axis of the continent 
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that we must look for the most favourable districts of 
Southern Equatorial Africa; it is there that, for climatic 
as well as for political reasons, we have our best chance 
of personally and effectually controlling the destinies of 
Africa. The magnificent water communications and the 
relatively healthy climate are factors in our hands which 
compensate for their absence north of the Equator. 

It seems as if Africa had been thus delimitated by Nature, 
in the north for the sphere of inaccessible and unchange- 
able Islam, and in the south for the impressionable Bantu, 
who has been taken under the aegis of Christian Europe. 
Therein lies our hope and our responsibility. The develop- 
ment of Africa is, in the end, a contest between Cross 
and Crescent, for the benefit not only of the cause itself, 
but also of Pagan Africa. Whether the struggle be under- 
taken for commercial profit or political aggrandisement, the 
issue must be very much the sama 

Now, we have seen that, for the effective administration 
of European political power, a base on the coast is absolutely 
essential Hence it happens that the possession of our 
South African Empire, extending practically from the Cape 
to the banks of the Zambezi, and embracing the finest 
climates and the richest lands in Afriai, places us in a 
peculiarly advantageous position for influencing and even- 
tually controlling the countries lying to the north. It is 
almost unnecessary to point out the obvious conclusion, 
that on the power and cohesion of our forces in South 
Africa must depend not merely the welfare of the colony, 
but also the success of our mission in Africa and the wel- 
fare of its indigenous populations. European interests and 
native African interests are so far inseparable and identical. 
The natives must be either our allies or our foes: to use 
them only as instruments were a crime. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE INDIGENOUS POPULATIONS. 

Interaction between physical and political phenomena — Digtribution of 
the native populations — Liingua<re8 and dialects — Population of 
Africa— Population : Territorial divisions — Classification of races 
— Vagaries of ethnographic distributions — Climatic conditions — 
Occupations of the natives — Archaeology — Distinct races — Linguis- 
tic groups : Distribution — Alien languages— Hamites and Semites — 
Diverse ethnical elements — Arabs— Negro systems — Bantn Family 
— Hottentots— Malayo- Polynesians — Hottentots and Bushmen com- 
pared — Bushmen — Hottentots— Dispersal of Hottentot tribes — De- 
terioration of primitive tribes — Pygmy tril>c8— Negroes— Charac- 
teristics of Negroes — Development of the Negro race — Negro char- 
acter—Negro morals — Negro labour — Domestic life of Negroes — 
Forms of government — Negro court life — On the war-path — Negro 
mode of life— Negro dwellings— Negro dress — Negro fashions- 
Negro practices — Religious ideas of Negroes — Negro superstition — 
Fetishism — Traile and commerce — Caravan trafldc — Representative 
native peoples — Kafir peoples — The Zulu — The Bechuana — The 
Ovaherero — The Ovambo — Ethnological varieties — The Zambezi 
tribes — Nyaaa tribes — East Coast tribes — Ethnological dualism — 
The Matabele— Tribes of Galla-, Som^l-, and Masai-lands — "Be- 
tween the Devil and the deep sea" — Ethiopian trilics — Waganda 
and Wanyoro — Waganda — Tribes l>etween Abyssinia and the Congo 
—Upper Nile Negroes— Light coloured peoples — Central African 
tribes — Practices and customs — The Balunda— West African tribes 
— Tnide and commerce on the West Coast— Slavery and the Slave 
Trade — Negro kingdoms— Occupations of the natives on the West 
Coast — The Jolof and Mandingo— Pagan Negroes of Niger- Bcnue 
District— Islam in the West-Central Sudan— The Fulali— The Haiisa 
— Islam in the Western Sudan — Native culture — Disturbing influ- 
ences — Native civilisation — The European domination — Euro]>eiin 
responsibility. 

In former chapters we have endeavoured to elucidate 
physical phenomena in Africa by reference to the laws 
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goverQing them, and to deduce practical hints for our 
guidance in "opening up" the continent. In dealing with 
the political aspects of our subject, we shall see in how 
far they have been controlled by physical causes. It is 
only by understanding this interaction between physical 
and political phenomena that we can hope to lay the 
foundation of a rational policy in Africa: for violation of 
Nature's laws brings the inevitable Nemesis. 

We have now to deal with the distribution of the native 
populations. Our knowledge of the innumerable tribes in> 
habiting Africa and of their languages — in the examina- 
tion of which the best classification may be sought — is, it 
is true, not much more extensive and complete than our 
knowlet^e of the geological structure of the continent : 
that is to say, we know a good deal of the coastal tribes 
and of those in direct contact with them, but of the 
remainder and greater number we have only a specimen 
here and there, so to speak, to guide us. A rough and 
general classification can, however, be made. 

Dr. Cust, writing* in 1887, informs us that there are 
438 languages and 153 dialects spoken in Africa: say, 
therefore, there are 600 languages and dialects, and we 
shall not be very far wrong. But over and above this 
wealth of linguistic material, the difficulty of classifying 
the indigenous tribes on the basis of language is, in the 
present state of our knowledge, very great. As an ex- 
ample, Professor Keane points outf that the pure Negro 
race — a very large and important section of the Africau 
Family — " presents apparent ethnological unity with obvious 
linguistic diversity." Moreover, many of the tribes, the 
names only of which we know, have been shifted from 
group to group in accordance with the genius and ingenuity 
of the operator ; frequent migratory movements have also 

• Langtmi/eg o/A/ruta (Linguistic and OrienUl Eua;*. Triibner t Co.). 
+ Appenilii to Stouforil's Africa (Kaith Johnston), (i 523. 
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occurred: thus, tribes taking their distinctive names from 
their chiefs have undergone kaleidoscopic changes on the 
map. Whilst, therefore, making language the basis of a 
classification, our inquiry may be modified or amplified in 
various directions as the occasion demands. 

The total population of Africa, which has been variously 
estimated, is usually regarded as being upwards of two 
hundred millions. But in the year 1890 Mr. R G. Kaven- 
stein made a careful calculation, independent of all others ; 
and he has very kindly placed his figures at my disposal 
The result is surprising. Mr. Eavenstein estimates the 
total population of Africa at only 127,038,370, distributed 
as follows : — 



Morocco and Timt 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Tripoli . 

Sahara 

Egypt Proper 

„ Old Dependencies 
Abyssinia . 

Galla- and Soniiil-lands 
Central Sudan . 
West Sudan and Upper Guinea 
Equatorial and Soutli Africa 
Islands .... 



Area. 
Euglish sq. miles. 

314,027 

257,600 

44,800 

400,000 

2,386,000 

436,000 

685,000 

128,000 

732|ioo 
662,200 
770,000 
4,458,700 
239,880 



ii,5i4i307 



Population. 

6,076,000 

3,870,000 

1,500,000 

1,010,000 

1,400,000 

6,970,000 

7,162,000 

3,000,000 

3,190,000 

31,880,000 

14,266,000 

41,818,170 

4,896,200 

127,038,370* 



Mr. Eavenstein further calculates the areas of Africa, and 
the populations they support, to be divided as under : — 



* Density of population, 1 1 per sq. mile ; rate of increase per decade, 
10 per cent. For fuller statement see Appendix, 
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Area. 
English sq. miles. 

Under Turkish rule : — 
Egypt 436,000 

Tripoli 



PopuUtioii. 



400,000 



European Possessions, &c. : — 

2,351,936 
2,7«3,948 

832,750 
3i5»o7o 
909,820 
246,760 
827,000 



836,000 



British 
French . 
German . 
Italian . 
Portuguese 
Spanish . 
Belgian . 



Liberia . 
Boer States 
Independent . 
Great Lakes . 

Grand totals 



8,267,284 

37,000 

173,350 

2,120,323 

80,350 

11,514,307 



6,970,000 
1,010,000 



39,289,500 

21,947,600 

5,105,000 

5,369,000 

5» 513*900 

444,000 

15,000,000 



7,980,000 



92,669,000 

1,050,000 

744,000 

24,595,370 



127,038,370 



The indigenous races of Africa may be classified in many 
different ways. Two instances may be given. First, in 
respect of the character of hair: the Semites, Hamites, 
and Fulah have curly hair; the Negroes and Bantu have 
woolly or fleecy hair ; and the Hottentots also have woolly 
hair, but growing in tufts. Second, as regards the colour 
of skin: it ranges through every diversity from yellow to 
brown and from brown to black, or what appears to be 
black, — for dark-brown would be a more accurate defini- 
tion. The light-coloured races, as one might expect from 
the phenomena of climate, are found in the north and 
extreme south-west, and the dark-coloured races in the 
intermediate Tropical regions. The former division includes 
the Mediterranean seaboard, Lower Egypt, and the greater 
part of the Sahara in the north, and the countries of the 
Hottentots and Bushmen (Bojesmans) in the south-west 
whilst the latter, embracing the remainder of the continent, 
is subdivisible into the Sudan and Bantu Africa. It must 
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not, however, be supposed that this distribution according 
to colour is at all restrictive, for light-coloured peoples are 
found in other regions than those ascribed to them in the 
above classification. The Monbuttu, for example, who live 
to the south of the Niam-Niam cannibals, have remarkably 
light complexions, and some even have fair hair ; they have 
also beards and aquiline noses. Dr. Schweinfurth estimated 
that one in every twenty of the Monbuttu cannibals is fair. 
Some think that this is due to a meat diet, as against a 
vegetable diet M. Antoine d*Abbadie's hypothesis, that 
among the Ethiopians the flesh -eating tribes have the 
fairest complexions, has been corroborated by others — not, 
I believe, on account of their diet, but because they more 
readily obtain the flesh of animals in the higher plateau- 
countries, where herds and flocks are reared. They thus 
enjoy a relatively cooler climate. As in the distribution 
of temperature, distance from the Equator is in a measure 
balanced by vertical height, so far as the colour of skin 
is concerned. It is a curious fact, upon which several 
explorers have commented, that the cannibal tribes are 
relatively of higher mental endowment and of better phy- 
sique than their more prosaic neighbours. But then, again, 
are not these cannibals flesh-eating tribes, living in the high 
plateau-countries ? 

While climatic conditions are in a measure responsible 
for the colour of the peoples and the character of their hair, 
it is also to these phenomena we must look in reference 
to their occupations and to their general distribution over 
the land. It will be found that the populations follow 
approximately the systems of climate in proportion to the 
abundance of rain and vegetation. We do not, of course, 
expect to find a dense population in the Sahara; but, as 
soon as we enter the fertile Sudan, we encounter, in the 
basins of the Tsad and Niger, and in Nigritia generally, the 
densest populations of Africa And in other parts — as, for 
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example, in the Congo basin, parts of the Lakes district, and 
along the valley of the Lower Nile — the populations are 
also very dense. In such r^ons Nature herself has largely 
provided the means of support. 

Then, as regards the occupations of the natives, it is 
obvious that our remarks on the vegetation of the con- 
tinent must afford the best key to a classification. Thus, 
shepherds, herdsmen, and i^riculturists are found in all 
the favourable regions of North and South-West Africa; 
^;riculturiat8 in the rich Equatorial countries; and shep- 
herds, dominating agriculturists, in the lands lying imme- 
diately to the north, including the Sudan and the whole 
of the Eastern Horn ; while purely agricultural tribes and 
herdsmen are encountered in the South-Central plateaus, 
Abyssinia, the Upper Nile territories, and Morocco. The 
nomad Bushmen and some of the other dwarfish tribes are, 
most naturally, found iu the barren or isolated districts — 
but chiefly south of the Equator — whither they have fled 
tor protection from j^gressive neighbours. 

In Egypt and along the Mediterranean shores of Africa 
there are archaeological remains dating back to the earliest 
historical times. Of the rest of Africa, almost without 
exception, it may be said that races of men may have 
come and gone, but neither we nor their representatives at 
the present day are apparently the better for them : not a 
monument, not a vestige of culture and civilisation have 
been left behind. The Bushmen, it is true, were artists in 
their way, and have left rude mural decorations, portray- 
ing exciting scenes of the chase and of battle, much in the 
style of a precocious child's " first attempt." This entire 
absence of monuments, to say nothing of a written language, 
throughout the greater part of Africa renders a satisfactory 
systematic investigation into the ethnic affinities of the 
peoples extremely difficult, if not for the present impossibla 

Six distinct races are distinguishable : the N^roes proper, 
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the Fulah, the Bantu, the Hottentots, the Semites, and the 
Hamites. The last two races are restricted almost ex- 
clusively to the north and north-east ; the Negroes proper 
and the Fulah occupy the vast central zone between the 
Atlantic and the Upper Nile region; and the Bantu over- 
spread the whole of the continent in the south, with the 
exception of the barren coastal enclave in the south-west, 
where the Hottentots eke out a precarious livelihood. At 
present we shall not concern ourselves with European re- 
sidents, excursionists, and incursionists. 

From these general considerations we may proceed to 
particulars. We boldly adopt the classification of Dr. 
F. Miiller,* who recognised the following seven distinct 
linguistic groups :— 

1. The Semitic Family, along the North Coast and in 
Abyssinia. 

2. The Hamitic Family, mainly in the Sahara, Egypt, 
Galla- and Somdl-lands, Morocco, and Algeria. 

3. The Fulah and Nuba groups, in the Western, Central, 
and Eastern Sudan. 

4. The Negro systems, in the Western and Central 
Sudan, Upper Guinea, and the Upper Nile region. 

5. The Bantu Family, everywhere south of about 4° N. 
latitude, except in the Hottentot domain. 

6. The Hottentot group, in the extreme south-western 
comer, from the Tropic of Capricorn to the Cape. 

7. The Malayo-Polynesian Family, in Madagascar. 

In the coastal lands and in the smaller African islands 
the languages of European or foreign dominations largely 
prevail, while other ling^im francm are in current use else- 
where — such as Swahili on the East Coast and Arabic and 
Hausa in the Sudan. 

The whole of North Africa is occupied by the descen- 
dants of the Hamites and Semites. The former is the most 

,* AUgemeine Ethnographie, From Appendix to Stanford's Africa^ p. 526. 
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ancient race of which we have any knowledge in Africa, 
The Hamitic peoples (Egyptians, Libyans, and Numidians) 
at one time occupied the whole of North Africa and a 
large part of the East Coast north of the Equator, and 
the basis of the present stock still holds its ground over 
wide areas. It is purest in type in the Central Sahara, 
where the Tuareg tribes constitute a nucleus. The isolated 
Tibesti highlands appear to have been the cradle of the 
Tibu, who occupy a dual ethnographic position. 

Between the Middle Nile and the K«d Sea, in Galla- 
and Somal-lands, in parts of the Western Sahara, and 
in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, Hamitic peoples either 
predominate or form the basis of the populations. The 
Semites, on the other hand, have dispossessed the Hamites 
in various regions. Their oldest representatives appear to 
be in Abyssinia; but the Arabs, who at present form the 
bulk of their numbers, are the descendants of the Moham- 
medan incursionists of the seventh century, and are widely 
distributed in the basin of the Upper Nile westwards to 
Lake Tsad, and in North Africa. 

The basis of the populations of Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis is composed of Hamitic Berbers. They are a pas- 
toral people, and do not mix with the dominant race, 
the Arabs (Moors), who out-number them in the large 
towns. The constant immigration of Negroes from across 
the Sahara, and the presence in the towns of Jews, a 
despised and maltreated race in those parts, add to these 
diverse ethnical elements, which evince no sign of assimila- 
tion. The Berbers appear to be the most hopeful stock to 
encourage; but their want of unity renders difficult any 
plan that might be undertaken for their support. The 
wild tribes of the Sahara, at constant feud among them- 
selves, are quite beyond control. 

In the Nile basin the races are very mixed, but 
Semitic or Arab influences are in the ascendant. The 

F 
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Bedwins are of pure Arab blood and are nomadic in their 
mode of life ; while the Fellahin half-castes constitute the 
sedentary Arab population. In Morocco and Algeria the 
Moors compose the sedentary Arab population, chiefly 
in the towns, and the nomad Arabs or Bedwins are to 
them a constant terror. The patriarchal Somal and Galla 
tribes are also nomadic and warlike ; but they are not fused 
together, and are equally inimical to foreign influence. 

Between these regions and the imcertain boundary of 
Bantu Africa we find the true home of the Negro. The Nuba 
and Fulah groups, usually classed together, and the great 
and diverse Negro systems, evince a remarkable degree of 
development. It will be safer to consider them as a whole. 

The Fulah, or Fellata, or Fillani, as they are variously 
styled, though the dominant race in many parts of Nigri- 
tia, form only a fragment of the Negro populations under 
their sway, of which the Hausa are deservedly prominent. 
Sokoto is the chief of the Fulah States. From being simple 
herdsmen at the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
they have gradually become, by their prowess in war, their 
intelligence, and their proselytising zeal, the ruling people 
between Timbuktu and Boruu. 

The Negro peoples are too numerous and diverse to 
admit of classification. They extend right across the con- 
tinent, from the northern shores of the Gulf of Guinea 
to the Upper Nile, in the neighbourhood of which we find 
some of the purest Negro tribes, such as the Bongo, Bari, 
and ShiUiik. 

In sharp contrast to the multitudinous Negro systems, 
the Bantu Family shows striking linguistic unity over one 
half of the continent. Of the innumerable Bantu tribes,* 

* In reading off the map the names of Bantu peoples, it is necessary to 
remember the force of the various tribal or collective prefixes : such as ama-, 
via-f TO*-, aba-t 6a-, be-, mw-, o-va-. Throughout East Africa the following 
prefixes are used for special designations : m- or mu- implies an individual of 
the tribe ; k-, the country ; and ki-f the language of the country. 
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the Lunda peoples occupy the Central and the Zulu peoples 
the Eastern regions. 

In the south-western corner, as we have seen, is the 
Hottentot group. 

The island of Madagascar, belonging linguistically to the 
Malayo-Polynesian Family of languages, has the Hova as 
the ruling class in the central plateau- districts, and the 
Sakalava on the western seaboard. 

Having alluded to the geographical distribution of the 
native races on the basis of language, we may now regard 
the various tribes at closer quarters. 

Of the light-coloured peoples of South- West Africa, the 
two chief groups, the Hottentots and Bushmen (Bojesmans), 
appear to be the remnants of a primeval race that formerly 
ranged over the greater part of South Africa. By the in- 
cursion of stronger Kafir tribes they were expelled from 
the more fertile lands on the east, and for self-protection 
took refuge in the barren districts now occupied by them. 
Here, too, as a nomadic and hunting people, divisions among 
themselves took place. In bodily appearance they still 
resemble one another, but in language they are differen- 
tiated. The Bushmen have remained a more primitive 
people, while the Hottentots have become assimilated with 
their conquerors. The Bushmen have persistently refused 
to be enslaved ; they love freedom, and, in their search for 
it, they have penetrated farther and farther into the wil- 
derness. The Hottentots, on the other hand, unlike their 
wilder brethren, have mixed freely with the European 
colonists; but from their unhappy union has sprung up a 
breed of half-castes, who have inherited the vices and none 
of the virtues of the parents on either side. 

The Bushman, by the necessities of his lot, has evolved 
those instincts which, as a hunted creature, are most service- 
able to him. In spite of his dwarf stature— the average 
Bushman being about 4 ft 6 in. in height — and meagre 
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muscular development, he is remarkably enduring: more- 
over, he is swift as a deer on foot, and his animal faculties 
are pretematurally keen. His courage is great, but his 
cruelty is greater. Being an inveterate nomad, he requires 
no hut ; he roams the country in quest of food, and takes 
shelter in caves and holes. The women, being physically 
weaker than their lords, are oppressed; and they are em- 
ployed in all inferior capacities. 

The Bushmen roam about in small bands, and are found 
in considerable numbers on the Orange Kiver only. The 
colour of their skin is of a reddish, inclining to a coppery, 
hue; fat is freely used as a protection against the cold; 
and a small hide is the only covering to their bodies. 
Yet, though so low in the scale of humanity, they believe 
not only in a spirit-world, but also in a future life : they 
have a proverb, " Death is only sleep." The curious practice 
of mutilating the fingers, chiefly of the left hand, by occa- 
sionally taking off a joint, may be regarded either as a pro- 
pitiation to "the gods" or as a surgical remedy, — for the 
Bushmen believe in blood-letting. 

The Hottentots, like the Bushmen, have delicately formed 
limbs and are of slight muscular development, but they 
are of greater stature, being of the medium height of man. 
In the tawny-yellow colour of their skin they outwardly 
resemble the Mongolian races. Prior to contact with the 
European colonists, the Hottentots were simple herdsmen 
and comparatively well off; about a century afterwards, 
however, they were driven from their pasture grounds ; and 
by 1810 they were all dispersed. The Griqua half-breeds are 
now the most Europeanised of the Hottentot tribes. The 
Nama, on the other hand, migrated north, roaming far over 
the inhospitable coast-lands; they have thereby retained 
their racial characteristics, and are now the most typical of 
the Hottentot tribes. A nomadic people, they continue to 
preserve many of their ancient practices and customs. 
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It is apparent that, in tlieir natural state, primitive 
tribes cannot live in direct contact with European civili- 
sation ; a3 in other parts of the world, so in Africa, we see 
them receding farther and farther and perishing by degrees. 
Wherever they have become assimilated with Europeans, 
in whatever capacity, they have deteriorated. Our con- 
tact with them has not been for their good. They have 
been hunted down, driven from their pastures, or enslaved. 
But, where they have been free, they evince many barbaric 
virtues that are conspicuously absent in the half-breeds. It 
is true they are inveterate cattle-lifters ; but this habit must 
be regarded in them as one form of hunting: like all nomadic 
and primitive peoples, they are essentially hunters. They 
are kind t^ one another, hospitable in their way, and what 
is called " fond of music." 

In other parts of Africa, but especially in the remote 
districts of the Equatorial forest zone, we rec<^ise scattered 
remnants of a primitive people in the various Pygmy tribes. 
They are encountered, in a chain of small settlements ex- 
tending right across the continent, from the Gulf of Guinea, 
where they were first observed by Mr. Du Chaillu, to the 
Albert Xyanza, and in the Middle Congo region. Of these 
tribes, the Akka average only four feet in height. Some 
of the dwarf tribes discovered by Mr. Stanley during his 
recent journey through the great Congo forest, if one may 
judge from the specimens he examined, are even more 
diminutive (39 to 50 inches) and equally well-proportioned. 
Mr. Stanley speaks of the Wambutti as the handsomest 
of the primitive peoples of Africa. 

All the Pygmy tribes are nomads and hunters — the bow 
and arrow beit^ their principal weapon — and they adopt 
more or leas the dress and practices of their neighbours. 
But they are holding their own with difliculty, and must 
in time altogether disappear. Whether there exists any 
ethnical connection between them and the Bushmen is a 
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debated point They are undoubtedly of a primeval race, 
but, as Dr. Batzel points out, of no lower mental develop- 
ment than the N^;ro, and very far from approximating to 
the ape type, as is so often asserted. 

For purposes of general description, the other indigenous 
races of Africa may all be included under the generic term 
of Negroea But before entering into particular references, 
it may be worth while to take a general survey, and en- 
deavour to realise the N^jro character and mode of lifa 
It would be tedious to expatiate upon points in which 
one tribe differs from another ; we must rest satisfied with 
broad generaUsations. 

The popular idea of the Kegro is the travesty one sees 
of him on tobacco-labels or on the stage: an ebony com- 
plexion, coarse thick lips, and a flat nose : hut this is a 
type found nowhere in Africa, except perhaps in the Niger 
Delta, where debased natives are frequently encountered. 
It is quite natural to infer that the Negro types undergo 
modifications in accordance with locality, and that both in 
regard to colour and features there are as many varieties 
as in manners and customa 

As regards mental characteristics, without presuming to 
dogmatise, a few well-known traits may he referred to in 
this place; but up to the present time we can scarcely 
claim to have discovered the genius of the Negro race. In 
its debased forms, as a stunted parasite in America or 
as Europeanised on the West Coast of Africa, we do not 
recognise the true race-development of the Negro. Under 
this limitation, therefore, we can only reproduce popular 
ideas on the subject. 

It appears to ua, then, that life has been so easy to the 
Negro in his African home that his character has undergone 
scarcely any evolution beyond that of man in the savage 
state. Wherever he has come in contact with a h^her 
native civilisation — in the Sudan, for instance — he has 
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developed along natural lines ; but, grafted upon the alien 
civilisation of Europe, he has either retrograded or exhibited 
a mimetic, and therefore a spurious, nature. Left to him- 
self, the Negro has, in all outward respects, been remarkably 
unprogressive. That the race, and far more the individual, 
is capable of development — of what we call progress — has 
been demonstrated over and over again. It is true we 
usually associate the progress of the Negro with his capacity 
to adopt the civilisation we impose on him. He is so 
clever at imitation, he so rapidly accommodates himself to 
altered circumstances, and, above all, he is so amenable 
to authority, that he easily adopts a hybrid civilisation. 
But, as Dr. Blyden points out,* this is not a true race- 
development : the Negro must go his own way, in his own 
home, if the race is to discover and nourish its inherent 
genius. 

The character of the Negro in his primitive state is 
that of the overgrown child. His superficial and impres- 
sionable nature is the cause of many virtues and failings in 
hinL He is vain, self-indulgent, impulsive, demonstrative, 
and theatrical; but he has "a good heart." Livingstone, 
whose experience of the Negro character was unrivalled, 
appears to have come to the conclusion that, after all, the 
Negro is no better and no worse than the rest of the sons 
of men. And, indeed, we Europeans appear to unsophisti- 
cated savages a most immoral and wicked people: their 
judgment of us is, in fact, crippled by much the same 
limitation that prejudices our judgment of them. There is 
the same curious admixture of good and evil qualities in 
them as in us : it is merely a distinction of kind and a 
question of degree. The Negro is, in short, an untrained 
child of Nature ; and want of self-control or of " character '* 
geneniUy — the products of civilisation — naturally accen- 
tuates his failings. Only those who have lived with him 

* ChrUtianUy, Islam, aiui the Negro Itace, by E. W. Blydcii. 
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learn his many excellent qualities of heart and mind. M. 
Elis^e Eeclus, the eminent geographer, gives the Negroes 
of Africa a good character: he says they are docile and 
faithful, and have many "feminine" characteristics; they 
are timid, curious, jealous and coquettish, braggarts, lovers 
of secrets, fond of petty quarrels and speedy reconciliations ; 
moreover, they are satisfied to obey and to be sacrificed for 
those who oppress and ill-use them. 

There is a popular notion that those tribes which go 
in a state of nature and are untouched by foreign influ- 
ence are the most moral Generalisations of this sort are 
tempting, but they are dangerous to accept. Lying and 
stealing, for instance, come naturally to an oppressed, pri- 
mitive people; and, it is true, these failings are acquired 
in an extraordinary degree on the outskirts of civilisa- 
tion. In South Africa this phenomenon has been most 
strikingly exemplified: our contact with the native races 
has resulted in their deterioration; for they have learnt 
our vices, and not our virtues. Only the Kafir tribes have 
been able to withstand our blighting influence. Cases 
there have been where natives have fertilised the seed of 
Christian teaching, but these examples are relatively few 
in number. It is also remarkable that crime and cruelty 
are most conspicuous among tribes that enjoy a relatively 
high social culture. But still, it is doubtful whether the 
generalisation referred to in the above: that the unclothed 
tribes are the most moral : be a fair conclusion. Dr. Batzel, 
in commenting on the subject, considers that polygamy, 
with its attendant evils, would appear to exert the de- 
termining influence in this respect. An unclothed tribe is 
essentially a primitive one, and, being poor, cannot acquire 
wives by purchase. Although polygamy as an institution 
is universal in Africa, it is only the more advanced tribes 
which possess the capital (such as cattle) to indulge in 
any excess. Polygamy gives rise to the Slave Trade and a 
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host of other evils ; and we can readily realise its disastrous 
influences on a savi^ people. Envy of others' possessions 
is a leading characteristic of man, and human life is cheap 
in Africa. 

The stamina and vitality of the Negro race must be very 
great, since it has withstood for centuries such devastating 
scourges as the Slave Trade, incessant tribal wars, barbarous 
practices {e.g., human sacrifices, ordeals, witchcraft), and 
unchecked disease. But N^roes take life easily; their 
animal spirits are irrepressible ; even when they are driven 
as cattle in a slave-caravan, the incidents of the march 
provoke their loud mirth, though their hearts, like their 
bodies, may be suffering. As an agriculturist the Negro is 
unsurpassed: he is more eOicient in this respect than the 
weaker Coolie or the more intelligent Chinaman. His dex- 
terity is remarkable in the practice of any new handicraft. 
Hia precocity in book-learning is equally great; but his 
ability is said to stop short of a high standard. He culti- 
vates the land with the simplest implements, the hoe being 
the chief, sometimes the only on& The Negro is capable of 
great endurance. He is capable of work, too — of any amount 
of work as a free man ; but as a slave he will render no 
more than his taskmaster exacta And it is important 
to bear in mind, that though the Chinaman or the Coolie 
are good substitutes for the Negro labourer, they are only 
makeshifts : the indigenous native is, after all, the best 
t^riculturist and workman. 

The domestic life of Negroes is what we might expect of 
a primitive people. The bonds of family relationship are 
very strong. The love of the mother for her child is as 
potent a passion in the Negress as among her European 
sisters; and her influence in the family (the toi^e being 
her most effective weapon) is much greater than that of its 
nominal head, the father. The man performs the work which 
is most fitted to his strength, whilst the woman is employed 
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on tasks requiring skill and endurance. Marriage is mostly 
by purchase, especially among those tribes which raise cattle, 
and is celebrated with great ceremony. Whilst polygamy 
is general where the means of purchase exist, divorce is 
rare, largely on account of the commercial character of mar- 
riage. Like most natural peoples, the natives of Africa are 
very " musical : " that is to say, they have a highly developed 
sense of rhythm and noise, and indulge it ad nauseam. 

Their forms of government are half-patriarchal, half- 
feudal A benevolent despotism appears to be the best 
for them; yet the great Zulu and Matabele leaders and 
the Waganda potentates have not been the absolute despots 
they appear to us, for their power was derived from their 
chiefs. Their territories, though not having the advantage 
of being mapped as "spheres of influence," are recognised 
by their neighbours to extend as far as their arms can 
reach to strike eflfectively; they are therefore subject to 
expansion and contraction. Foreign pressure has, un- 
doubtedly, welded together tribes under recognised leaders ; 
but the general absence of cohesion has rendered them easy 
victims to the European lust of territory. 

The simple pomp of Negro courts is characteristic of the 
poverty of the land. But the Negro is naturally fond of 
ceremony ; he dearly loves to talk and to argue, and is an 
astute diplomatist, as many Europeans have found to their 
cost. It is said that the reason why he likes trading is the 
opportunity it affords him to " haggle," and not the profits 
he derives. 

Although tribes like the redoubtful Zulu evince a re- 
markably warlike spirit, the Negroes are too self-indulgent 
to be bellicose as a race. If their mode of warfare appears 
to us cruel, it is because human life is not of much value 
in Africa. They make excellent soldiers under a capable 
leader, and can show both courage and devotion in a cause. 
Their weapons of war are chiefly the spear and the club, con- 
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structed in various forms, and to a certain extent the axe 
and the knife — weapons that are essentially practical and 
workman-lika Bows and poisoned arrows are commonly 
used. When about to take the war-path, the warriors 
carefully anoint themselves with some preparation of fat, 
so that they shine like bronze statues; sometimes they 
use paint (red and white chiefly) in ingenious and awe- 
inspiring devices ; and they bedeck themselves with all the 
finery they possess. 

We can picture to ourselves very much the style of life 
led by the greater number of the natives of Africa when 
we recall the circumstances of their geographical position : 
a vast Tropical land, shut off from the outside world, in 
which Nature for the most part provides the means of 
sustenance. The natives, living under such circumstances, 
easily satisfy their animal appetites. Most of them are 
agriculturists, some are herdsmen, some both. The raising 
of cattle is successfully pursued on the eastern side of the 
continent, where milk is the chief article of food and the 
blood of oxen is drunk. The derivatives of milk are used as 
articles of food only by the Arabs, Abyssinians, and Berbers. 
Sheep and goats are raised, but horses are unknown to the 
Bantu. The staple diet is a meat and vegetable one, for the 
most part, and salt is a commodity largely in demand. 

The native dwellings are of the simplest possible con- 
struction, from materials ready to hand: mud walls, reeds 
and grasses, and what not. They are erected round a 
central point, and protected on the circumference by hedges 
of thorns or other impediments. Their chief essential is 
that they be safe against attack. The villages are, conse- 
quently, built in such a manner as to ensure this pro- 
tection; hence, difficulty of access is sometimes further 
increased by ditches and palisades. The herdsmen often 
build for themselves stone walls, and cover them with 
skins, to keep out the drifting sand and cold. Windows 
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are entirely dispensed with, and the doors are very small 
The best huts are maxle in the Upper Nile region; else- 
where they are of the most unsubstantial and uncomfortable 
character. The destruction of a native village entails, there- 
fore, little loss on its owners. Pile-dwellings are erected by 
river and lake communities ; and temporary forts are found 
in large trees; but nowhere do we meet with extensive 
wood-built villages. A Negro village is sometimes of con- 
siderable size, so as to closely surround the hut of the chief ; 
but in the greater kingdoms this is not practicable, and 
the principal settlements are, in consequence, comparatively 
small and scattered over a wide area. 

The dress of the natives is of many kinds, the demand 
being at present regulated by the supply of skins, cloths, or 
woollen materials. A bunch of grass, a twig, or a palm-leaf 
are always to be had, however, should other materials fail ; 
and some of the inland tribes have no other covering to 
their bodiea The Negroes of South and Central Africa 
and of the Upper Nile region wear a sort of apron suspended 
from the waist in front and behind. Herdsmen wear skins ; 
while the Wanyoro and Waganda, who manufacture excellent 
bark-cloth, drape themselves in its ample folds, and are the 
most " dressy " natives of Africa. Where woollen stuflfs are 
easily procurable, as on the West Coast, they are largely used 
for clothing. Hats are worn only on special and solemn 
occasions; but grease in the hair proves a good protection 
against the sun. The free use of fat or grease on the body 
is, in fact, a very general custom, and they are sometimes 
mixed with colour or aromatic preparations. 

Elaborate dressing of the hair is a fashion widely distributed, 
and the most fantastic designs are popular. Individual fancy 
rather than prescribed fashion appears to be the rule ; but 
the Zulu and other peoples have a national mode of hair- 
dressing. The shaving of the head is in certain districts a 
sign of mourning, though some natives either crop the hair 
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close or partly shave the head for decorative and other 
reasons. This practice of dressing the hair is, however, least 
conspicuous among the higher Negro tribes, such as the 
Waganda. 

Tattooing is not an art that can be said to be widely 
practised; but the natives of the Middle Congo are very 
expert at it, and partial tattooing or the raising of cica- 
trices on the body are customs frequently followed : some- 
times these serve as tribal marks. Piercing the ears, nostrils, 
or lips, and inserting ornaments, is a custom common among 
the Zambezi and Nyasa tribes and in the Upper Nile ter- 
ritories; and filing or extracting certain front teeth is a 
frequent practice. 

The religious customs of the indigenous Negro tribes point 
to a universal belief in spirits — if not in a divinity — and in 
a future life of some sort. They believe, says Eatzel, that 
the soul (? breath) dies with men, but that the spirit (? shade) 
goes into the earth and returns from thenca Burial-places 
are therefore sacred. Gross superstitions of course exist 
The world to them is full of spirits: there is a spirit in 
everything, whether animate or inanimate objects. Thus, 
animals are supposed to possess the souls of men, and the 
worship of snakes is not uncommon. The wholesale practice 
of human sacrifices — wives, relatives, or slaves of the de- 
ceased, or even subordinate chiefs — is one of the main 
causes of depopulation in Africa; whilst "smelling out" 
witches and obnoxious individuals is another. Fetish- 
worship is more apparent among the tribes in the Northern 
and Central than in the Southern and Eastern regions ; on 
the West Coast it is quite a cult, for in those parts wooden 
idols or graven images are common, and they enjoy a certain 
order of precedence. Anything can be declared a fetish. 
This is decidedly a backward step, even for tribes in the 
lowest stage of culture. The fetish priest or magician is a 
dangerous enemy to Christianity. Apparently the Negroes 
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cannot dispense with his services ; for not only is he their 
doctor, but he is useful to them also in many affairs of life. 

The Africans are born traders ; and on this account com- 
merce has been found to be the most effective civilising 
agency in the hands of Europeans — an agency potent for 
good or eviL Every village has its market, whilst a town 
may have several If one wants to buy the simplest article, 
it involves the time-destroying process of " going to market." 
But external commerce, which was introduced by the Arabs 
and Portuguese, is as yet small, owing chiefly to the want 
of easy communications. The caravan-routes are, therefore, 
of immense importance for the introduction of European 
influenca 

The caravan-traffic, which is concentrated on the East 
Coast, is there properly organised, whilst that on the West 
Coast declined with the suppression of the Slave Trada 
Farther to the north and east, however, caravans, owing to 
the enterprise of predatory natives, advance more like trains 
of war, in close order, and require to form strong encamp- 
ments at night. The rate of march, for long journeys, is 
not, as a rule, less than 2^ miles an hour, while some ex- 
plorers have been able to advance at the rate of four miles 
an hour. 

Let us now make a closer inspection of some of the more 
representative native peoples in Africa. Our limits will only 
admit of a very hasty survey.* Commencing in South Africa, 
we shall gradually work our way northwards to the Sudan. 

The vigorous and energetic Kafir peoples living in the 
south-eastern comer of the continent — Kafraria, Natal, and 
Zulu-land — are composed of the Zulu, Swazi, Pondo, and 
three or four less known tribes. They are in many respects 
in advance of the other peoples of South-Central Africa, 
to whom ethnographically and linguistically they are allied. 

* In the foregoing and in the particalars that follow I am largely indebted 
to Dr. RatzePs Volkerkunde for my data. 
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They occupy some of the finest lands of South Africa, live 
in a sub-Tropical and well-watered country, and possess 
herds. As herdsmen, they live a free, independent life, and 
are nourished by a wholesome meat and milk diet Their 
contact with Europeans, though leading to many disastrous 
encounters, has resulted in many customs and ideas of Christ- 
endom being introduced among them, to their individual 
advantage; but in the domestic arts they are still behind 
many of the tribes of Central Africa. 

Of all Kafir peoples the Zulu are the most powerful From 
Chaka to Cetewayo, they have had many capable leaders, who, 
enjoying a limited despotism, have led them to victory upon 
victory. The military organisation of the Zulu has, above 
every other influence, been the main cause of their material 
progress. Like all herdsmen, their government and family 
relationship are strictly patriarchal, but with them in an 
extraordinary degree. The king is the father of his peopla 
None are allowed to marry without his consent, and that is 
rarely given until after twenty years of military service, 
though sometimes a whole regiment may be married as a 
reward for conspicuous bravery in the field. The men are 
early trained to the use of arms and in the evolutions of 
warfara The warriors are fed by the king, whose numerous 
" wives " cater for them. By fostering care such as this the 
Zulu army has become the most redoubtable of any savage 
peopla Their arms are the spear and shield, the assegai 
and the club. 

Under these martial conditions, family life is sacrificed 
to the exigencies of the State, and women occupy a very 
subordinate position. Polygamy, though general, is re- 
stricted by the want of means to purchase wives; but the 
" fair captives " in time of war are plentiful enough. 

The rearing of cattle is the principal occupation of the 
peopla Though, as we have indicated, the Zulu are behind 
other races in the domestic arts, they are very skilful in the 
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medium for the expansion of British inHiience thiBUgh a 
healthy and rich country suitable to colonial life, and lead- 
ing from a strong political base in the south to the banks 
of the Zambezi Therein lies our opportunity and our 
responsibility. Fortunate it will be for us if we do not 
neglect the one nor abuse the other. 

The Ovaherero tribes lead a half-nomadic life in the 
barren country occupied by them between the Kalahari and 
the Atlantic, They are the only people of South Africa to 
whom agriculture is unknown ; their sole occupation is the 
rearing of cattle, which regulates all the afl'airs of their life 
They appear to have retrograded in civilisation, and, though 
bright and l^ht-hearted, they are inaccessible and unpro- 
gressiva 

The highly fruitful land on the south bank of the Kuni^ne 
is occupied by the Ovambo tribes. They are among the 
most peaxieful and diligent of agricultural peoples in Africa, 
and they live in crowded communities. Besides cereals, they 
cultivate tobacco, which forms the currency of the country. 
"What little we know of the Ovambo is very much to their 
credit, for they appear to possess an exceptional sense of 
honour. The other tribes on the Kuni^ne are allied to the 
Ovambo, but apparently are independent of them. From 
their proximity to the Portuguese, and therefore to the 
traffic ill slaves and spirits, their manners and customs 
have undergone considerable modification for the worse. 

The Zambezi Valley is, both in a physical and ethnological 
sense, the transition region between South and Central Africa. 
The tribes of the two regions, though apparently of the same 
stock, are remarkably diffcrentiatetl in mental and social 
characteristica The strongest tribes there, as elsewhere, 
occupy the richest countries. The Zulu peoples in the east 
would appear to bridge over the ethnological varieties that 
are met with in that region. The Central African tribes 
have not been welded together by the military oi^nisations 
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tliat exist in East Africa : there is, in consequence, not the 
Siiiue unity among them, and they are vastly inferior in 
moral qualities, being more cowardly and less trustworthy. 
They are, in fact, an undeveloped and an agricultural people, 
cattle being difficult to raise in consequence of the presence 
of the ts^ts^ fly. In some of the Zambezi tribes we recognise 
the remnants of a conquering race. Migratory movements 
appear to have taken place, not only from east to west, but 
also from south to north. The tribes, however, approximate 
more to those of Central than to those of South Africa. 

Of all the half-nomadic and conquering tribes the Mata- 
bele are now the most prominent. Their original home 
was undoubtedly in the south. They are first-rate warriors 
and brigands, and probably derived their military instincts 
from the Zulu, to whom they are related. The Zidu peoples, 
in fact, would appear to extend on the eastern side of the 
continent throughout the entire distance from Natal to the 
Equator. Mosilikatse, the father of Lobengula, the present 
chief of the Matabele, was their first great leader and 
liberator; their actual sepiration from the Zulu proper 
appears to have occurred at a comparatively recent date. 
Again and again, in their feuds with the Batoka and 
Makalaka, they have shown themselves to be a wild and 
warlike people ; and they have been conspicuous for their 
brutality and insatiable appetite for the destruction of 
human life. The Mashuna, living in their neighbourhood, 
have suffered, and continue to sufifer, terribly from their 
depredations and oppression. The country between them 
has been devastated — but is supposed to be one of the 
richest gold-fields in Africa. 

The Makololo are one of the chief tribes of the Zambezi 
Valley. Owing to the occurrence of tlie tsetse fly cattle- 
rearbig is not pursued to any great extent ; the people are 
mostly agriculturists. Dwelling on both banks of the 
Zambezi, and aeeustonied to a river-life, they have become 
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expert boatmen. Unfortunately, the Makololo have dete- 
riorated even within the time they have been known to 
us. The Bakoba, a river-people dwelling on the shores 
mid islands of the Zambezi, appear to belong to the indi- 
genous race of tliis region, thoi^h their origin, like that of 
the other tribes in their neighbourhood, was undoubtedly 
from the south. 

Proceeding from south to north, the first great kingdom 
encountered in the Upper Zambezi is that of the Barotse 
and Mambunda (MarutstS-Mabunda) , composed of as many 
as eighteen large tribes. In them also the absence of 
any military organisation is distinguishable : in its place we 
observe, rather, a despotism characterised by great cruelty. 

Farther east, on the Zambezi, the Batoka bridge over 
the ethnological varieties between South Africa and the 
Lakes region; and they are an agricultural people. In 
the highly fertile and Tropical regions of the great Lakes, 
under the south-east monsoons, we enter one of the most 
interesting and promising parts of Africa. 

To the south and west of Lake Nyasa and around Luke 
Shirwa, the Manganya or Wa-Nyasa, who are differentiated 
by a slight departure from the Negro type in their leaser 
prognathism, exhibit striking traits of diligence and energy. 
Home of their better qualities have undoubtedly been sup- 
pressed by the invasions they have sustained, but on the 
whole they are a pacific and capable people. Their elabo- 
rate mode of head-dress and love of ornaments are note- 
worthy. One encounters in them the first occurrence of 
the hideous peliU, — a ring inserted in, and at right angles 
to, the upper lip; and they also practise tattooing and file 
or extract certain teeth. Formerly they used to rear cattle 
in large numbers ; at the present day they are one of the 
most advanced of Central African tribes, both in industrial 
arts and in agricultura The Slave Trade has, however, 
practically destroyed their home industries, and has most 
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probably brought about the absolute want of cohesion that 
characterises their political organisation. Their manners 
and customs are much the same as those in vogue among 
the Zambezi tribes. 

Between Lake Nyasa and the East Coast, the tribes, 
though related to one another, have been widely dispersed 
and have suffered terribly, not only at the hands of Kafir 
conquerors from the south, but also through the Traffic in 
Slaves, which is rampant there. The allied tribes between 
Lakes Nyasa and Bangweolo, the Babisa, might almost 
be regarded as Hottentots; ethnologically they are united 
with the inhabitants of the kingdoms of Muata Yanvo, 
Kazembe, and Kasongo. Although they occupy strongly 
defended positions as agriculturists, only some of their 
chiefs possessing small herds, they have been oppressed and 
dispersed by the ruthless slave-hunters and -traders. 

Throughout Eastern Equatorial Africa it is seldom that 
we do not encounter, scattered among the agricultural com- 
munities, nomadic tribes who terrorise and dominate their 
neighbours. But this ethnological dualism is not without 
precedent in other parts of the world: we ourselves have 
the Gypsies. In Eastern Africa these marauding tribes 
have warlike habits; they not only live by robbery, but 
act also as agents for the Slave Trade. At the same time 
there are more pacific tribes, which are quite content to 
settle down next to agricultural peoples and rear cattle.* 

The warlike shepherds of Galla-, Somal-, and Masai-lands 
are of Hamitic origin, but of very mixed race. The Galla 
are half-Negro, half-Arab. The WoUo-Galla, a fanatical 
Mohammedan people, are as conspicuous for their habits 
of theft and their untrustworthiness as the Pagan Galla in 
the south are notable for their fidelity and frankness. As 
agriculturists and herdsmen, and in the industrial arts, 

• Cattle-raising, however, may be said scarcely to exist north of the 
Zambezi. 
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the Galla bordering on Abyssinia and the Somiil ot'tfie 
Coast towns are the most advanced ; but the purely nomad^' 
tribes dispense with domestic utensils they cannot obtain-;' 
by barter.* The warlike tribes are divided into two great 
classes — warriors and non-combatants. Only the latter 
are allowed to marry, to smoke, and to indulge in intoxi- 
cating drinks. The Masai, however, have also married war- 
riors, who on occasions go upon the war-path. Incessant 
raids, chiefly to "lift" cattle, appear to be their chief 
occupation. 

The (Jalla are partly under the influence of Islam, but have 
been profoundly affected by their contact with Abyssinia, 
with the history of which country they have been associated 
for 300 years. The Somal and Danakil, and a large number 
of the Galla, have become converts to Islam, though their 
Pagan customs are conspicuously transparent imder its thin . 
veneer. The Galla appear, in fact, to have been deteriorated 
by Mohammedanism. 

The position of the peoples of the East Coast, situated 
as they are between the Coast Arabs and the brigand tribes, 
is a most embarrassing one. Yet in no other part of Africa 
are there more pronounced evidences of a capacity for 
development. The Traffic in Slaves and the raids of the 
Galla, Somal, and Masai, have been the greatest enemies 
of progress. The weaker tribes have been dispersed, robbed, 
or annihilated, and any cohesion among them has been 
promptly destroyed. The Arab domination, in fact, does 
not appear to have been for the good of the natives, but 
quite the reverse. 

Two distinct peoples occupy the source-region of the 
Nile — Ethiopia in its widest sense: the sedentary agri- 
culturists and the wandering herdsmen, the latter being 
of lighter colour, of nobler attributes, and in most cases 
the dominant race. The Waganda are in every respect 

* The Masai, the most pronounced nomads, are specially conservative. 
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jtlie/most prominent of these peoples, and they form the 
•^^is of the population in Uganda (Buganda). Then there 
';.are the Wahuma, a shepherd people, who keep strictly apart 
from, and consequently do not assimilate with, their neigh- 
bours ; yet the royal family of Uganda are Wahuma. 

The Waganda and Wanyoro are outwardly distinguish- 
able from most other African peoples by their dress, for 
they clothe themselves from head to foot The Waganda 
pay great attention to this custom, and are said even 
to punish with death anybody found in the streets in- 
sufficiently clothed. Yet, curiously enough, in their own 
homes the women are accustomed to throw off their robes ; 
and the warriors who go to battle not only first divest 
themselves of superfluous clothing, but also paint their 
faces red or white. They have often been described by 
travellers as exhibiting great taste in their graceful toga- 
like draperies; and it is further notable that they avoid 
any disfigurement of the body, such as tattooing. Their 
dwellings are vastly superior to those commonly found in 
Africa, and their industries are equally remarkable for 
excellent workmanship. The women for the most part 
engage in agriculture, while the men build houses and 
serve as warriors. The Waganda are also great hunters, 
and those who live on the Nyanza are expert fishermen. 
Polygamy, owing to the great preponderance of women, is 
general, and marriage is by purchase. King M'tesa is said 
to have had as many as 70CX) so-called wives. 

Both the Waganda and Wanyoro are warlike, and they are 
admirably equipped. They carry spears and shields into battle, 
and occasionally bows and arrows; many also possess muskets. 

Their political strength is due to the military organisa- 
tion under which they are trained, for every efficient man is 
a warrior. Besides an excellent army, the Waganda possess 
a large fleet of canoes, well built, and usually manned by 
forty men in each. 
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Dr. Robert W. Felkin, in his admirable accounts of these 
people, has made us acquainted with their military strength 
and political organisation, their subtle diplomacy and com- 
paratively high degree of social culture. 

Feudalism underlies their form of government. Court 
ceremony is a potent factor in their lives, a certain savage 
pomp being maintained. Their love of music and social 
amusements brings the people constantly together. The 
governing body consists of the king, the prime minister, 
the great chiefs, and some court officials, such as the chief 
cook and brewer; and it is notorious for its cruel and 
barbarous enactments. 

The Waganda have shown themselves open to foreign 
influence. Too curious to indulge in jealousy, they have 
readily availed themselves of foreign commerce. By their 
trade with the Zanzibar Arabs they have become more or 
less familiar with the Swahili language. They have also 
permitted Christian missionaries to reside at court. The 
clever way in which M'tesa played off one Mission against 
the other, and both against the Arabs, was a striking 
example of native wit and diplomacy. 

There are a number of pure Negro tribes dwelling in the 
country between Abyssinia and the Congo watershed. Dr. 
Junker observed that the skin-colour of these tribes becomes 
darker and darker from north to south and east to west. 
On the other hand, the peoples on either side of this chain 
of settlements, the Abyssinians and Niam-Niam (Zand(5), 
are light-coloured. These Negroes follow very closely the 
manners and customs of the shepherd tribes of East and 
South Africa, and they themselves engage in pastoral pur- 
suits. They do not appear to have been long in possession 
of their present homes, but to have migrated or to have been 
driven there from the north. 

The most northerly of these tribes at present known 
to us are the Shilliik, who are undoubtedly pure Negroes. 
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Their warlike character has obtained for them an evil 
reputation; but it must be remembered that they have 
simply defended their homes against the Egyptian spoiler 
and the slave-trader. A branch of the Shilluk, the Jur, 
resemble them in every respect, while the numerous tribes 
of the Dinka, though disunited, are allied by blood. The 
Nuer, another warlike people, resemble the Shilluk and 
Dinka. The Bari are primitive and inaccessible, but are 
said to be intelligent. The Shuli and Madi, on the other 
hand, though standing in blood-relationship to the Bari, 
are a vigorous agricultural people, who very readily sub- 
mitted to the Egyptian domination. 

The majority of these Upper Nile Negroes have adopted 
the most rudimentary forms of ornamentation. They tattoo 
themselves. The Dinka and Nuer, for instance, have tribal 
tattoo marks ; but the Shilluk and Jur do not follow tliis 
barbarous practice. While all of them are satisfied with 
a modicum of clothing, the Shilliik, Jur, Nuer, and Bari 
very often have none. The Upper Nile territories were 
at one time among the most densely populated regions of 
Africa; but they have been devastated by the constant 
slave-raids: in consequence of which the shepherd people 
have, as a rule, for protective purposes, larger villages than 
the agricultural. Raiding for cattle has been the leading 
motive of all native military undertakings in Africa; and, 
in the Nile territories, the slave-traders have in this way 
robbed the shepherds in order to pay the agriculturists, 
besides securing for themselves the usual complement of 
victims. In the industrial arts, and particularly in the 
working of iron, the Upper Nile Negroes take high rank 
among the natives of Africa, Their family life, though 
differing in few respects from that of other Negroes, has 
been profoundly affected by the depredations of the slave- 
raiders. 

As re^ijards the light-coloured peoples of the X'^'pper Nile, 
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the Niam-Niam (Zande) should not be classitied as Negroes, 
strictly speaking: their relationship belongs, rather, to the 
Galla and SomaL More vigoroiis, both mentiiUy and physi- 
cally, than their Negro neighbours, they have also attained 
a higher degree of culture. Their occupations are chiefly 
agricultural ; but, split up as they are into numerous tribes, 
there is no cohesion among them. The accounts of travellers 
concur in describing the Niam-Niam as the most inveterate 
cannibals. 

Another cannibal people are the Monbuttu, who occupy 
an unique position among so-called Negroes. They also 
are light-coloured — among the very lightest in Africa — 
and their physiognomy approximates very closely to the 
Semitic type. 

Of the tribes of Central Africa we know less and less 
as we penetrate into the Interior, the Middle Congo region 
excepted ; but there is reason to believe that, ethnologically, 
they differ but slightly from other Negroes. Their languages 
are dialects of the Bantu. It is there that we encounter 
some of the most densely populated districts in Africa, 
such as on the banks of the Sankuru and Congo. The 
admixture of light and dark coloured peoples, which is 
so common on the East Coast, is observable also in the 
central regions of the continent. Eeference has already 
been made to a race of people of diminutive stature, 
apparently of indigenous origin, who are found here and 
there in Central Africa dwelling in small isolated settle- 
ments. 

Cannibalism would appear to be very widely distributed 
as a custom among the Central tribes. Tattooing also 
is a practice frequently met with, though it is not usual 
among Negroes; in the Middle Congo region the natives 
ornament themselves in this way from head to foot. In 
spite of cruel and barbarous practices, and the cheapness 
of human life, the populations of Central Africa would 
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appear to increase very considerably. The Slave Trade 
works havoc among them: but the Slave Trade is carried 
on chiefly from the outskirts. In the inland regions slaves 
are not so valuable as a commercial commodity, because 
there is not sufficient work for them in the fields. In 
presence of this disturbing element to social progress, in- 
ternal commerce and the industrial arts have, it must be 
admitted, reached a relatively high degree of development. 

In the Central regions south of the Sudan there is little 
or no cohesion among the tribes, for the slave-traders and 
raiders have destroyed it. Agriculture, in spite of the 
favourable conditions of soil and climate, is not carried on 
with any great care, and cattle-raising is not pursued to 
any extent. 

The kingdom of the Muata* Yanvo, which at one time 
was said to be equal in area to Germany and to contain a 
population of two million souls, has been broken up; 
but it was undoubtedly of very ancient origin. The actual 
Lunda peoples (Kalunda or Balunda) are the most widely 
distributed and influential, and form the basis of the popu- 
lation ; while all are of the Bantu stock. They are well-built, 
somewhat light in colour, and have fairly regular features. 
The women practise tattooing, paint the body, and cut the 
hair short; but the men, as a rule, while abstaining from 
these customs, pay very great attention to the dressing of 
their hair. They engage almost exclusively in agriculture. 

As regards their political organisation, whatever their 
cohesion at one time may have been, the numerous tributary 
chiefs at the present day affect greater and greater inde- 
pendence the farther they are removed from the central 
authority. A curious division of the administrative power 
is worth noting. The joint-ruler with the Muata Yanvo 
is his "unmarried wife," a queen who has her own court 

♦ Muata = " Master." 
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and whose " husband " * is regarded as a woman. The two 
rulers are supported by an aristocracy ; and there is also a 
sort of general assembly, which has given rise to a " public 
opinion." The capital town of each new Muata Yanvo is 
changed on his ascent to the throne. In Kazembe, a tribu- 
tary state, very similar social conditions are observable. 

The indigenous peoples of West Africa have naturally 
undergone radical modifications through their long and 
uninterrupted intercourse with the European colonists. 
Woollen stuffs, so readily obtainable, have been adopted as 
ordinary articles of dress ; and the introduction of muskets 
and gin has played an important part in the life of the 
peoples. Their languages are divergent from the Bantu 
dialects. In the settlement of freed slaves at Sierra Leone, 
for instance, there are representatives of 200 Negro tribes, 
speaking as many as 151 different languages. Then, in 
the colonies, the European languages are spoken to a large 
extent, while Arabic and Fulb^ are also current. Yet, in 
spite of these antagonistic elements, the natives are wonder- 
fully alike in outward respects. While polygamy and the 
Slave Trade are largely responsible for the existence on 
the Coast of these heterogeneous phenomena, the repeated 
invasions from the Interior have been equally, if not in 
a greater degree, the fundamental cause of them. It is, 
moreover, natural to infer that these phenomena are more 
conspicuous in the less settled districts between the Portu- 
guese colonies in the south and the Niger Delta in the 
north. While the Negroes of Angola have a large pro- 
portion of Portuguese blood in their veins, they are very 
closely allied to the natives of the Congo; and at Bih(5, 
for so long a slave-trading centre, the population is very 
mixed. 

The indastries of West Africa have in like manner been 

* At the time of Buchner's visit, this unsexed individual is reported to 
have introduced himself as " only a woman, but the wife of a great person." 
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greatly affected by the European domination. Foreign manu- 
factures have practically stamped out the native industries ; 
and only in shipbuilding has our contact been to the 
profit of the Africans. The native industries are therefore 
at a low stage. The capacity of the Negro for commerce 
is brought out on the West Coast in a marked degree. 
The Dualla are very advanced, and are a good type of the 
native trader ; but they try to raise monopolies, like other 
people. In astuteness they are probably surpassed by the 
active Bangala. Where trade is vigorous, the native has 
an opportunity — the very best opportunity — for advance- 
ment. But this exerts the reactionary influence of making 
the individual independent of the central authority: thus, 
the native political organisations of the West Coast are less 
stable than those of the East Coast. Moreover, the teaching 
of Christian missionaries has naturally had the effect of 
divesting the native ruler of the sanctity which frequently 
attaches to his person; and, though he may be still the 
high-priest, he is not so unapproachable as was formerly 
the casa On the other hand, the same Christian teaching 
has inculcated a higher mental culture, which, quite apart 
from the weakness of native character, might have had a 
greater degree of permanence but for the immoral practices 
of irresponsible traders and the introduction of the gin- 
trade to supersede the Traffic in Slaves. 

Considering the extent to which the Slave Trade at 
one time raged on the West Coast, it is not to be sup- 
posed that, since its abolition (which entirely ruined the 
organised caravan-traffic), slavery has been very greatly 
affected as a domestic institution. There are Negroes who 
still regard themselves as slavea It is worth while noting 
in this respect, that whereas the more highly developed 
peoples (such as the Fulah and Moors) tre^it their slaves 
badly, those only slightly removed above the slaves in station 
treat them most leniently. Thero are slaves in every house- 
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hold on the West Coast ; • whilst the purchase of wives is a 
custom more prevaleot there than anywhere else in Africa, 
Women are the most valuable marketable commodity, and, 
though polygamy t ia indulged in to an extraordinary 
extent, they have their rights : in fact, Dr. Iliitzcl speaks 
of the West Coast as the land of Woman's Eights, While 
the household slaves appear to be well treated, those who 
work in the fields are r^arded more as animals. 

Organised armies are found in Dahomi^, where women 
are the best soldiers, and in Ashanti, the only two self- 
founded N^ro kingdoms in Africa. The famous Aniazon- 
wairiors do not marry; they are regarded as men, and 
occupy barracks in the king's palace, where they are waited 
upon by eunuchs. 

Agriculture is generally pursued, except where tlie 
populations, from their position on the Coast, are better 
engaged in fishing or trading opcTiitions or in gathering 
oil-seeda The Kni (Kni-boys) are a fraternity of native 
sailors who have been thoi-oughly trained by Europeans; 
every vessel working down the Coast employs them, so as 
to save the ship's crew from exertion under such perilous 
climatic conditions. 

On the North-West Coast, south of the Mohammedim 
States, there are peoples, undoubtedly of the Negro race, 
whom it is not easy to classify. The Jolof and Mandingo 
portray Negro types, but types greatly modified by ad- 
mixture with a nobler race. Purely Negro characteristics, 
in fact, become less and less observable as one penetrates 
inland. In many respects the Pagan Negroes of the Niger- 
Benu^ district excel their Mohammedan neighboure, as in 

" Fnrtlitr in the Interior slave-milling u 
kra carried nlT to the Sudan and oven to Moi 
to these raids. 

t It is stated tliat the King ofAslianti uia.y |> 
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the construction of their huts and in agricultural pursuits ; 
while their industrial arts have also reached a higher stage 
of progress. This is a phenomenon worth noting, since 
Islam is credited with the power of always elevating the 
Pagan peoples. 

The Fulah, by their talents and perseverance, have risen 
from the lowest stage of native culture to the highest ; but 
those who have remained herdsmen are still behind the other 
peoples in this respect. As conquerors, the Mandingo come 
next to the Fulah, but their power at the present day has 
decayed, and they themselves are dispersed, although ori- 
ginally they exercised the most potent power in North- 
West Africa. Prior to the Fulah domination, they were, in 
fact, the chief people of this region. The Hausa are, perhaps, 
not so capable as either the Fulah or Mandingo ; but their 
past has been equally great, and their influence must at one 
time have been very extensive, if one may judge from the 
spread of their language. As far north as the Azben plateau 
it is still the prevailing tongue, although the Tuareg have 
ruled there from time immemorial ; and it is the dominant 
language over wide regions to the south, in all the so-called 
Hausa States. As the language of commerce, also, it is spoken 
on the west side of the Niger and beyond. In their diligence, 
orderliness, and trustworthiness, the Hausa retain the stamp 
of an ancient civilisation. We ourselves employ them as 
police, with good results ; and in the Niger Territories they 
are excellent herdsmen. Rohlfs, indeed, regards the Hausa 
as the highest in intellectual development of any people 
between the Niger and the Benu6. 

Want of cohesion and weakness of political relations are 
characteristic of the Negroes of North-West Africa, in con- 
sequence of which they have fallen an easy prey to their 
light-coloured conquerors. The first ambition of a Moor or 
Fulah would appear to be to possess a drove of slaves, who 
in some cases have become the germ of a state. It has been 
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truly said that every wandering Fulah in the Western Sudan 
is a seed of future dominion over the darker-coloured peoples, 
like the Arabs of the East Coast and the Jews of some 
countries, they insinuate themselves into positions of in- 
fluence. In consequence of this disintegrating process only 
the inaccessible tribes of the Interior are protected from 
dispersion. The ruling classes of this region are, of course, 
the Mohammedans. Rohlfs, however, estimates that between 
the Niger and Benue they form only one-third of the popula- 
tion. Acknowledged Mohammedans are, as a rule, only those 
living in the towns and the wandering Fulah and Mandingo 
who come from the north. To the Fulah, propagandism is 
the means and the end : conversion to Islam and the enrich- 
ment of the propagandists are, of course, synonymous. 

That the progress of Islam has effected important changes 
in native culture requires no demonstration. Islam has 
rooted up many ill weeds in Pagan territories and planted 
better seed ; more especially it has been the enemy of the 
arch-fiends, Superstition and Fetishism. In all that concerns 
the outward aspects of culture, Islam has undoubtedly im- 
proved the Negro. The Jolof, a weak people, evince the 
relative influences of Christianity and Islam where, as 
in Gor^e and St. Louis, they have come in contact with 
Europeans and Arabs. Though learning European crafts, 
they have retained their own manners and customs; but 
they have very readily come under the ascendency of the 
Arabs and have assimilated with them. 

Enough has been said to draw certain conclusions in 
regard to the mental, moral, and material culture of the 
natives of Africa. We have seen that in his savage state 
the Negro leads a life of ease and self-indulgence. A child 
of Nature, he is contented to receive the sustenance so 
freely given to him, without experiencing any desire to 
emancipate himself from Nature's leading-strings. Some 
dim consciousness of a higher power and an immaterial 
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world has indeed entered his soul, but his untutored mind 
invests these intuitions with a fantastic and mythical inter- 
pretation. His mind being freely open to receive impres- 
sions, and the harsh conditions of his social life having 
schooled him into unquestioning obedience to the powers 
that be, he has on occasions been raised to a higher stage 
of culture, from whatever source it has come, native or 
foreign, provided it has been adapted to his peculiar genius. 
Thus, the great Lunda, Zulu, and Waganda kingdoms of 
Central and South-Central Africa were built up and fused 
into a certain degree of compactness and cohesion by the 
genius of native leaders. With the death of their leaders, 
and in the absence of any competent successors, these king- 
doms have gradually sufifered disintegration ; none the less, 
barbarous as they may appear in our eyes, they have shown 
an advance of native culture, a step forward towards pro- 
gress, or potential civilisation. In a lesser degree we have 
seen the weaker tribes conquered and absorbed, driven back 
or dispersed, by stronger tribes ; and the stronger tribes have 
been either herdsmen, living a healthier, more vigorous and 
freer life in the less enervating uplands, or of a more ener- 
getic race. 

The examples that have been cited are the best test-cases, 
for the disturbing factor of European or alien influences has 
not played so potent a part in these Central native kingdoms 
as in the coast-lands and in North and South Africa. This 
disturbing factor, which has acted like an electric current, 
is one with which we shall deal in the next chapter. In 
the main it has been a spiritual force : positive Islam 
and negative Christianity. The great Mandingo kingdom 
and the other Negro kingdoms in West Africa, Dahom(5 and 
Ashanti, have been too much under its influence to admit 
of their progress being fairly criticised apart. As for the 
Eepublic of Liberia, it has been wholly founded by foreign 
agencies and populated by freed slaves ; so that it, too, is not 
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to l)e cited as an example of untrainmelled native culture : 
as an experiment, it is, of course, most instructive. 

The Slave Trade and its ramifications, the introduction of 
vile spirits and of guns and gunpowder, and the advance of 
conquering Europe on the one hand, of proselytising Islam 
on the other, are also so inseparably associated with native 
life and culture, that, until we have fully considered these 
matters, we cannot hope to attain a correct appreciation of 
the forces working for good and for evil in Africa. In the 
meantime, it is proper in this place to emphasise the fact 
that, from what we have so far seen of native culture 
generally, the widespread institution of polygamy, and the 
inherent disposition of the Xegro to lead a life of ease and 
self-indulgence, are predisposing causes in favour of all out- 
side influences not antagonistic to their growth. In a word, 
if — at the risk of an unfair comparison — we accept self- 
sacrifice as the central principle of Christianity and self- 
indulgence as that of Islam, we see at a glance how it is 
that Islam gains ground where Christianity must retire 
humbled and mortified. 

In the regions populated by the Piigan Kantu, between 
the Sudan and Caj^e Colony, we may fairly conclude that 
the natives, in their primitive and untrammelled state, have 
made little or no progress, but evince, rather, an arrested 
development of culture. When, however, from their im- 
pressionable nature, they have come individually or collec- 
tively under the domination of relatively stronger tribes, 
they have readily assimilated with them; but this process 
of absorption has, of course, raised them no higher than the 
stage to which their conquerors had attained. 

From the comparative absence of political cohesion among 
the Bantu, it is evident that little or no resistance can be 
offered against the forces which Europe can control. By 
the European domination, therefore, the obstacles to be over- 
come in this respect are slight As the pioneers of civilisa- 

u 
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tioii ill Africa, and especially in the Pagan regions, it is our 
duty to implant the civilisation to which we ourselves have 
attained; but it must be adapted to its new home. We 
must either raise the African up to our own level or sink to 
his ; too often we see the latter result. Native rights should 
be respected, of course ; but while " natural rights " are re- 
cognised, we should not risk being carried away by sentiment 
when drastic measures are called for. As Professor Huxley 
points out,* tigers have a " natural right " to prey on men ; 
but men have an equal right to defend their lives. It is, 
therefore, logical to infer that, if we regard it as a duty to 
carry our civilisation to those parts of the world where 
circumstances have driven us, it may be necessary for its 
execution that the few should suffer for the many. Not 
that we are at all squeamish in this matter, quite the 
reverse ; but our responsibility in adopting force when per- 
suasion fails acts in two ways: we ourselves must practise 
what we preach. For example, if we suppress the Slave 
Trade because it is not good for our African protdg^, we 
must also suppress the traffic in spirituous liquors and 
effectually control the importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion. Our duty in these respects is clear: it were rank 
hypocrisy to adopt the one course of action and neglect 
the other. By continuing such a short-sighted policy as 
this, we ourselves will in the end be the sufferers, for 
native interests and European interests are identical in so 
far as public morality is concerned. No half measures 
are possible; ac<jording as we accept or neglect our re- 
sponsibilities we shall inevitably bring about either the 
assimilation or the extermination of the natives mider our 
control. 

* Nineteenth Century ^ February 1890. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

Rival forces — Their weapons — Cross and Crescent— Disposition of their 
forces — Early Christianity — The tide of Islam — Later Christian 
efforts — Spread of Islam— Islam : First phase of conquest — Islam : 
Second phase of conquest — Islam : Third phase of conquest — 
Southern limit of Islam — Cohesion of Mohammedan forces — Out- 
posts of Islam — Eeccnt hostilities — Strongholds of Islam — Sudan 
—Upper Nile — Ugjinda : a modern battlefield — Waganda martyrs 
— Jews — Copts — Phases of Christian missionary enterprise — Spheres 
of Christian missionary enterprise— West Coast missions — South 
African mission-fields — East Coast missions — Other missionary 
stations — Number of mis.sion stations, missionaries, and native 
converts — Results of missionary enterprise — Methods adopted by 
Islam and by Christianity : a comparative view — Verdicts in favour 
of Islam — Verdicts against Islam — Diverse authorities — The evidence 
examined — Summing up— Anti-Slavery Conference, 1889-90. 

Of the forces which war agamst barbarism, and which are 
most potent in the promotion of civilisation in Africa, none 
are more conspicuous than the propagandism of Islam and 
the enterprise of Christian missions. In both instances the 
means and the end have proved to be very much the same. 
The propagandists of Islam, who, for their own material ad- 
vantage, have imposed their rule on the Pagan populations, 
have been inspired by a faith in their mission equal to that 
of the Christian missionaries, in whose train European com- 
merce and conquest have followed on an ever-increasing 
scale. 

Islam, or Arab influence, advances with the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, — as it appears to us. 
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Christianity, or European influence, advances with the sword 
or paper-treaties in one hand and the Bible or a case of gin 
in the other, — as it appears to the native mind. It is no use 
quarrelling with the comparison : it is a just and faithful one. 
We should see ourselves as others see us — in our acts ; and 
not as we too often sec ourselves — in our proclamations. 
From the time when Prince Henry the Xavigator sent forth 
his valiant captains to conquer new worlds up to the present 
precipitate scramble for African lands, all the European 
nations — if we were to believe them — have been inspired 
chiefly by love of their fellow-man in their endeavours to 
promote civilisation. Civilisation ! The cant phrase * falls 
glibly enough from the lips of Europeans, who have sought 
to hide their own selfish designs under the cloak of philan- 
thropy. What degree of civilisation have we introduced 
into Africa, and in how far have we improved the condition 
of our African brethren ? 

It will be our purpose to inquire into this matter; to 
trace the progress of Islam and Arab influence, of Chris- 
tianity and European influence, and to endeavour to dis- 
cover the methods by which both have supplanted paganism 
and barbarism. After dwelling upon their methods and 
results, we shall be in a better position to arrive at a just 
appreciation of the relative merits of Islam and Christianity 
in the attempt to raise the indigenous populations of Africa 
to the level of nineteenth century civilisation. 

Without exactly foretelling a crusade or a crescentade in 
Africa, it is obvious that these antagonistic elements are 
bound to clash wherever rivalries of territorial expansion 
may exist. Africa, indeed, bids fair to become the chief, if 
not the last, battlefield of Cross and Crescent. 

The whole of the northern portion of the continent has 
been held or dominated for ten centuries by the compact 

* " Progress and Development are the fundamental ideas contained in the 
word civilisation." — HuUnre dc la Civilimtion (Guizot). 
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forces of Islam. In South Africa Christianity lias a strong, 
if a somewhat more restricted, base, and, with powerful 
reinforcements in the east and the west, it lias boldly ad- 
vanced upon the Pagan Interior. Skirmishes at the out- 
posts of Islam have occurred; but our main forces cannot 
for several generations take up a sufficiently strong position 
to venture upon a general attack. 

Unhappily, of these opposing forces, Islam shows a more 
or less united front, whilst Christianity has often under- 
mined its strength by dissensions in its own camp.* The 
early Christian Church is an example of this disunion. The 
sedentary Jews, it is true, were at no time propagandists, 
but lived, as they live now, in exclusive communities. To 
Cyrenaica, however, at the time of the Phoenician culture, 
they migrated in large numbers, and also for a long distance 
up the Nile Valley. But the early Christians, split up into 
innumerable sects, were always wrangling and fighting for 
dogmas, and were in consequence unable to exercise any 
influence over those they regarded as Pagans, to whose level 
they themselves eventually sank. When, therefore, the tide 
of Islam, carrying its simple doctrine, swept over the shores 
of North Africa, all were engulfed in its relentless progress. 
It even flowed across the desert of the Sahara. But in the 
twelve hundred years of its supremacy in North Afiica it 
has obliterated all the earlier culture, of which only a few 
monuments now remain. 

This advance of Islam from the north and east went on, 
as has been indicated, for a tliousand years after the lapse 
of the early Christian Church. The attention of Europe 
was not again directed to Africa until the fifteenth century, 
when the pioneer explon^rs re-discovered the outline of 
the lost continent. Koman Catholic missionaries then set 

* The disunion between the Christian missions in Uganda — one of the 
most glorious and fruitful fields of Christianity in Africa — is a lamentable 
example in modern times. 
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out, and, for a period, achieved brilliant results in the 
accomplishment of their high calling ; but before the close 
of laat century their influence had waned. It has been 
reserved for the nineteenth century to witness other 
Christian missions enter the abandoned field, not only 
with renewed enthusiasm, but with the most far-reaching 
consequences. The march of our modem commercial 
crusaders will scarcely be mipeded until their forces are 
collected outside the frowning ramparts of Islam. 

The spread of Islam, and with it the extension of Arab 
influence in Africa, covers a period of 1250 years, and 
may be divided into three distinct, though only approxi- 
mately dated, phases. Its progress at the present day in 
the Sudan and in Galla-land proves that its forces are not 
yet enervated, though in other parts of the continent they 
may appear to be so. For instance, to use the picturesque 
and forcible phrase of Mr. Joseph Thomson, Morocco now- 
a-days is no more than a " back-water " of Islam : stagnant, 
impure, unwholesome. 

The first phase of its extension occurred in the seventh 
century, and covered a period of only about seventy years. 
In the year 640, a lieutenant of the Khalif Omar, Amru 
Ibn al Aassi by name, invaded Egypt with an army of 
4000 men, and in the following year seized Alexandria. 
He and his successors earnestly promoted the cause of 
Islam, which rapidly extended westwards till it reached the 
Atlantic In short, it took less than seventy years for the 
Arabs to become the masters of North Africa. The Berber 
tribes offered some resistance, on one occasion at least with 
notable success, but in the end they were forced to accept 
Islam and to adopt the Arab language. Arab rule at 
that time was undoubtedly a beneficial one : not only 
did it grant religious tolerance, but all that was best in 
the earlier civilisation it supplanted was carefully fos- 
tered. The large towns were, in consequence, inhabited 
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by industrious and progressive populations. Outside the 
towns, however, and among the masses, Berber customs were 
preserved, and in a degree more and more marked from 
east to west: for, from Egypt to the Atlantic, the Arabs 
decreased in numbers. North Africa in those flourishing 
times evinced a higher degree of culture than was found 
in Europe, except Byzantium ; and the position of women 
was very much better than it is now.* Only the nomad 
peoples and those living outside the influence of Arab 
settlements were untouched by this wave of progi^ess ; and 
only they were spared the decline that, in the sixteenth 
century, followed in the tmck of the Turk. 

Mohammedan influence, in the first phase of its extension, 
stopped short of the desert zone. Here was a natural barrier 
from sea to sea; but even that was eventually overcome. 
The second phase, from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
century, was inaugurated by the large Arab migrations from 
Egypt westwards. Numerous nomad tribes, with all their 
belongings, migrated to North-West Africa. Arab writers 
compute their numbers to have been as high as one mil- 
lion; others have estimated them at only 250,000. It is 
probable that other tribes soon followed along the road 
thus opened up. This migration lasted from the middle 
of the eleventh to the thirteenth century, and resulted in 
Islam planting its banners in Songhai and Kanem, and 
on the East Coast. According to Dr. Lenz,-f- the States of 
the Middle Niger have ever since remained the chief bul- 
wark of Islam and the centre of an advanced civilisation. 
The history of Timbuktu, wliich was founded in 1077 by 
the Tuareg, shows, however, that the progress of Islam was 
not unattended by cheeks of one sort and another. Its 
domination over Kanem came somewhat later. As for the 

* The position of women anionr; the Berbers of Morocco at the present day 
is higher than among the Arabs. They arc quite satisfied witli one wife, 
t Tiinfmltu, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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Fulali, they may or may not have come imder its influence 
at this period : it is not possible to determine. 

The Arabs crossed the Red Sea in the seventh century ; 
but it is not until the ninth century that we hear of any 
extensive migrations, and not until the eleventh century, 
or the commencement of the twelfth, that they reached the 
confines of Abyssinia. Somal traditions lead one to infer 
that the Arabs also established themselves in their country 
and in other parts of East Africa, and warred against the 
Pagans in the south. The I*ortuguese, at least, when they 
first reached this coast early in the sixteenth century, spoke 
of the powerful and inimical Mussulman rulers of the great 
" Adal " kingdom between Tajura and Cape Guardafui. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Islam ex- 
tended its sway over other of the remaining countries of 
the Sudan. In Kordofan there are traces of its influence 
having been e3tal)lished as early as the fourteenth centurj', 
if not before. The evidence as regards Darfur and Wadai 
is uncertain ; though, as regards the latter, Barth considers 
that Islam had no footing there until 1640. The Bagirmi 
received Islam at the close of the sixteenth century, the 
Katsena in the seventeenth century, and the inhabitants 
of Kano a little later. But IWtli states that the Hausa 
populations remained I*agans until forced by the Fulah to 
make a public confession of their own faith. Tlie influence 
of Islam during the second phase of its extension thus 
appears to have reached to the ninth parallel of north 
latitude, rouglily speiiking, and to have penetrated along 
the East Coast as far south jis the Equator. 

The third and last phase of the progress of Islam and 
of the Arab domination has had its chief development 
within the present century, and is due to the enterprise 
of the proselytising Fulah. Their religious zeal at the 
commencement of the century became too great to rest 
satisfied with founding agricultural colonies in the Central 
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Sudan ; they carried their conquests fai* to tlie soutli and 
east, and to the shores of the Atlantic. After conquest 
followed reconstruction. Through the warlike operations 
of the Fulah and the extension of commerce by the Hausa 
the Mohammedans have now reached even the Gulf of 
Guinea 

Not only is this religious propagandism apparent on the 
southern frontier of Islam, but also in the very heart of 
the Sudan and in North Africa. In the main it has been 
carried on in those parts by the Senusi, a puritan Moham- 
medan sect, whose relations, though scattered, are far- 
reaching, intimate, and powerful. Their strict discipline 
and the abundant resources at their disposal constitute 
the Senusi a formidable opponent to European enterprise. 
They are well informed as to events transpiring in the 
Mohammedan world, and do not scruple to adopt any 
means for the promotion of their interests. Every year 
the present chief of the sect, at the oasis of Jarabub, near 
the oasis of Siwah, sends out hundreds of missionaries. 

M. Marc Fournel states * that " in Wadai the Sheikh el- 
Mahdi could mobilise in a few weeks an army ten times 
stronger and more enthusiastic than that which crushed 
(sic) the English and Egyptians in the Sudan, and it is 
stated that his zaicia contains enough modern firearms to 
render his forces sufficiently redoubtable against those of any 
European power." Wadai is, in fact, the present centre of 
Mohammedan propagandism, and the Senusi are in power 
there. -f- The dominion of the native Sultan extends far 
beyond the limits of Wadai proper. Dr. Nachtigal, one 
of the few European travellers in that country who have 
returned alive, and upon whose descriptions we largely 

* L'Afrique Explorie et CivUist^y February 1888. 

t The Maba comprise the aristocracy of the country, and belong to the 
Senusi sect. They sjieak an "isolated" language (F. Miiller), or a language 
closely akiu to that of Fur (Lepsius). 
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rely tor the scanty information in our possession, states 
that the Sultan of Wadai rules over a country probably 
150,000 square miles in area, and having a population of 
2,600,000 souls. The people are inimical to the Mahdiists ; 
and not long ago we heard of a great battle fought between 
them, probably for dominion. 

Interesting as it would be to fix the southern limit of 
Islam in Africa, it is evident that authorities must differ 
in estimating the actual power and number of the Moham- 
medans among the semi-Pagan tribes in the border-land 
of Arab influence. But we may safely assume that Mr. 
Kavenstein, in the map illustrating this chapter (Plate 
XL), has given the approximate boundary of Islam in 
the south. 

It is well worth noting that, whereas we are disposed to 
imagine the cohesion of the forces of Islam is equally great 
all along the line — that is to say, in the southern border-lands 
— the most trustworthy European travellers in those lands 
have directed our attention to many weak points, where 
Islam either has not effected the Pagan populations at all, 
or only in so slight a degree that it may be said merely to 
have inoculated them. I^t us take a few exam plea The 
Mandingo and the inhabitants of Futa Jallon have adopted 
Islam either profound or not at all (Dr. Lenz). The Wolof 
and Bambara are mostly Pagans (Le Brun-Renaud). On 
the Coast of (Juinea there are Mohammedans on the island 
of Sherboro; there are over 5000 in JSierra I^eone; they 
outnumber tlie Pagans in Liberia; and in the town of 
I^gos they number some 10,000. In Bagirmi there are a 
number of l*agan tribes (Dr. Nachtigal). And tlie farther 
east we go, the more uncertain becomes the domination 
of Islam. Thus, in tlie source-region of the Nile, where 
the political supremacy of the Arab rather than the ex- 
tension of Islam has been attempted, we find numerous 
Pagan tribes : of such arc the Dinka, Bari, Bongo, Madi, 
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8huli, and Niam-Niam.* The Shilliik and otliers are only 
partly Mohammedan; but the Bagara and Kababish, to 
the west of the White Nile and soutli of Kordofan, and 
the inhabitants of Galabat and Takela, are entirely Mo- 
hammedan. 

As regards the remaining regions of Africa south of 
this border-land of Islam, it may be stated in general 
terms that Islam has no footing and institutes no syste- 
matic propaganda. Of the Eastern Horn it has already 
been said that the Somal are in the main Mohammedan, 
and that, though some of the Galla have accepted Islam, 
there remain several Pagan tribes. The inhabitants of 
the so-called Swahili Coast are Mohammedans; and we 
find Arabs or Mohammedans in almost every large town, 
especially in Eastern Equatorial Africa; but, living in 
families or communities, they do not sensibly affect the 
populations. 

In the last few years, it is true, we liave seen something 
very closely resembling concerted action on the part of 
Arabs — or so-called Arabs, many of whom were simply 
the "sweepings" of the East Coast — to repel foreign in- 
fluences; but it is obvious that this action was inspired 
by a desire on their part to protect and maintiiin the 
time-honoured institution of the Slave Trade, and was in 
no sense a religious movement. In the Upper Congo, in 
the region of the great Lakes, and on the East Coast, 
conflicts of this character and significance have recently 
taken place ; but they should be regarded simply as the 
death-throes of the Slave Tmde and of Arab dominion. 
That they were partially successful is evidence of the im- 
potence of the European Powers in Africa to deal promptly 
and effectually at any distance from the coast with elements 
subversive of law and order ; but, given the power to act, 

* Dr. Ratzol, our former autliority, states, on the other linnd, tliat the 
Upper Nile re<;ion is under Mohammedan domination. 
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iL luimL be merely a ijuestiou of time, and, it may be added, 
of aincerity, on the part of Europe to successfully suppress 
all such symptoms of anarchy. 

It is an entirely different matter when we come to 
consider the elements hostile to European influence, and 
too strong for its control — at least, at the present time — 
in those regions of Africa where Islam has taken a firm 
stand. It is true that in Lower Egypt, where Islam has 
penetrated moat deeply. Great Britain has exercised, and 
is exercising, a wise and beneficent control, and that in 
Algeria France has established • the Koman Catholic re- 
ligion; but those countries, as has so often been insisted 
on in this book, scarcely belong politically to Continental 
Africa. The strongholds of Islam, as far as their power 
for dominating Africa is concerned, arc situated, not on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, but in the vast, inac- 
cessible Sudan. Among the Tuareg of the Sahara the 
marahit are the missionaries, judges, and teachers; and 
in the Sudan the Fulah have schools everywhere, even in 
the smallest conmuuiities. The Koran, the Arabic lan- 
gu^e, and several treatises in the vernacular are studied ; 
and one hears even of libraries, such as that discovered 
by Dr. Nnchtigal in Bornu : so that, on the whole, one 
is surprised at the intellectual culture that is found in 
many parts of the Sudan. We have already alluded to 
the high degree of development of native industries and 
the organised governments in the Central and Western 
Sudan. That these political phenomena are strong ele- 
ments antagonistic to the introduction of alien influences 
cannot be doubted. At the same time they furnish n 
substratum of hope that, with the introduction of legiti- 
mate — really legitimate — commerce, by which European 

• III Alyetiu Ihe miifli and i>«.ti,i linvc little influence ; tlie uiarabul linvo 
more ; and the kwin (monks) direct the Pan-IaUm n 
organisation givei) tbom the jioirer (Kinti). 
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intercourse with the Sudan will be promoted, the more 
advanced peoples will come more and more under our 
influence. Not all of them are fanatics, aud few would 
be willing to forego any material advantage arising out of 
Huch intereoui-se. The treaties which Mr. Joseph Thomson 
recently concluded with the Sidtans of Sokotn and tiandu 
are inspiring examples. Our hopefulness in this respect is 
not discounted by reference to local conditions until we 
enter the more primitive regions to the east. In Kordofan, 
according to Wilson and Felkiii, the people are superstitious 
and have scarcely uny religious ideas. But the fanatics of 
(ialabat, the Mahdiists, the Seuusi, — these are very different 
factors to reckon with. Xow that Kmin I'asha has been 
forced to evacuate his province,* which was so effectively 
situated tor operations in the Upper Xile tenutoriea, we 
have lost our last footing there ; and it must be confessed 
that the outlook is very black indeed. It is useless to 
repine ; but it will take years of laboui' and lavish ex- 
penditure to recover the position we have thus lost by 
our own folly aiid negligence. 

Uganda, whose infiuencc in tliis region is so potent, has 
in recent years been the l>attlefield of I'aganism, Islam, 
and Christianity ; it presents an luiiqne aud typical example 
of the interaction of these forces in Africa. Arab traders 
had been at court for many years before King M'tesa, 
through Mr. Stanley, invited Christian missionaries to take 
up their abode in liis country; but Islam had in the 
meantime made little progi-ess, for the Arabs were traders, 
not propagandists. That they exercised a certain influence 
is true, and that tliey endeavoured to bring about the 
expulsion of Euiopean missionaries is equally true; but it 
was on account of their connnereial interests, aud uot for 
the Mohammedan faith, that they adopted and pursued this 
hostile line of action. M'tesa himself refused to submit 
* He lias, however, retumvii (1892}, tliougU hU plans are unknown. 
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to the distinctive Mohaiumedan rite, and burnt one hundred 
of his young meu who had done so ; but neither was he at 
heart a Christian, nor were his people for some time per- 
ceptibly intlueuced by this intercourse with foreigners. 

On the death of M'tesa, however, and the ascent to the 
throne of the cruel boy-king M'wanga, we witnessed, not 
only a political crisis, but one of the most remarkable 
and signiiicHnt events in Africa — hundreds of Waganda, 
Christian converts, dying tor their faith at the stake. 
Ihat this measure of success shuiUd have been obtained by 
Christian missionaries is a most encouraging and notable 
sign of the times. Not that the Christian missions, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, wei* themselves entirely in accord ; 
unhappily this does not appear to have been always the 
case. But, after the revolution and the defeat of the Arab 
puppet-king, M'wanga himself — the slaughterer of con- 
verts — -appealed to the Chiistians for support and assistance 
against the usurpers of his throne, and promised any number 
of reforms, worthless as such promises may be regarded. 
We see, in fact, in this horrible tragedy of butchery and 
barbarism, glori&ed as it was by the native martyrdoms, 
the elements of pr<^es8 which, were European influence 
more than a name, would inevitably produce substantial 
results. 

Before turning to the work and prioress of Christian 
missions in Africa, ti passing reference may be made to the 
Jews and Copts. And here I may express my indebted- 
ness to Dr. Oppel, whose admirable paper. Die religiOien 
VerkiUtnisse in A/j-ika* has been of so much assistance to 
me in the construction of this chapter, that I may be said 
to have based it entirely on his daia.f 

• Zeifthrift <lrr aetfllKhafi fur Erdhtadt ai A^/n (1887). 

t Since this chapter wiu nritton, Dr. Oust liaa publisbed, iu iiis Africa 
Rtdiviva, a most UMful anil rnniprcheiiHre Hiirvpy of Mi<xii>n< in Afrii'n, 
illuslralpil \>y 11 Inrjjc may. 
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lu spite of their oppressed state the Jews are said to 
be increasing in numbers ; but in North Africa, as we have 
said, they exercise no influence. In Morocco, where they 
are widely distributed, and especially in the coast towns, 
they pursue an industrious life as artisans ; elsewhere they 
engage in trade. Their position in Algeria and Tunis, in 
consequence of the French administration, has been im- 
proved ; in other parts they appear to lead an isolated but 
contented life. 

The Copts are found more especially in the northern 
towns of Lower Egypt, in Siut and other centres of popula- 
tion. In Khartiim there is, or was, a Coptic Church. A 
relict of the Christian Church, the Coptic is now in a very 
corrupted state ; and the same may be said of its daughter 
church in Abyssinia. Christianity established itself in 
Abyssinia in the fourth century, and at first made great 
progress; but its debased forms in that coimtry at the 
present day exhibit scarcely a trace of the old faith: 
Pagan, Jewish, and Mohammedan influences are everywhere 
apparent. The innumerable churches and monasteries, 
priests, monks, and nuns in Abyssinia tend to maintain 
outward forms. The Jesuits and others have never made 
any lasting impression upon them. 

We thus encounter in the province of Islam scattered 
oases of Christian sects which have suffered from the un- 
favourable conditions of their environment. All attempts 
to implant or revive Christianity in North Africa have 
so far failed. It is otherwise when we enter the Pagan 
lands where Christian missionaries have led the way to 
European discovery and settlement. 

Missionary enterprise and geographical discovery in 
Equatorial and South Africa are inseparably associated 
and may be divided into two distinct phases. The first 
phase is exclusively restricted to the enterprise of the 
lionmn Catholic Church in the sixteenth century; the 
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second nntl more important phnse, from last century to 
the present time, embraces the foundation and growth of 
other Christian missions in Africa. Practically the whole 
of llomau Catholic and Protestant Europe, assisted by North 
America, has taken part in this movement, the prt^i-ess and 
results of which we may now consider. 

All the early Portuguese navigators took with them their 
complement of priests and missionaries. After Diego Cfio's 
voyage (1484), the so-called King of Congo received in- 
numerable Franciscans and Dominicans; and the so-called 
King of Benin also asked for missionaries to his peopl& 
The experimental missions in Upper Guinea, though they 
made many converts, lost them all when the Portuguese 
settlements were abandoned; and their apparent tempo- 
rary success was due to political expediency on the part 
of the native chiefs rather than to religious conviction. 
In the kingdom of Congo, on the other hand, Christianity 
established itself more finnly. According to Werner, the 
diocese of Mbazi (San Salvador), embracing the kingdoms 
of Congo, Angola, and Benguela, was established by Pope 
Clemens VIII. in 1596. The early successes of the Komau 
Catholic Church would appear to have been notable, judging 
from accounts published at the time ; but it is certain they 
fell off considerably with the decline of the Portuguese 
dominion and the dissolution of the Jesuit oi'der in 1773. 
In 1840 there were said to be 700,000 Negro Christians; 
but when Livingstone, in 1854, visited Angola, he found 
the monasteries deserted, though, to his astonishment, there 
were numerous N^roes who could read and write. At the 
present day all traces of Christianity are merged in the 



Christianity, in the Hrst epoch, would appear to have had 
a footing also on the i^t Coast, between the mouth of tlie 
Zambezi and the Equator; but daia as to its extent and 
success are wanting. In the Sudan and in Senegal, in the 
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islauds of Mauritius aud llcuuion, uiiuaiuiiif were planted; 
but only in Reunion was any success reaped. 

No new Roman Catholic missions were established be- 
tween the years 1767 and 1829. Protestant niissions had, 
however, taken the field during that period. The first 
Butch missionary landed at the Cape as early as 1665, 
and many others followed; but it was not before 1737 
that Protestant missions earnestly entered upon their work, 
not only at the Cape, but in Upper Guinea. The first 
native church in South Africa was built in 1800, from 
which year dates the practical foundation of the Christian 
missions that now hold undisputed sway over the whole of 
(Jape Colony and beyond. 

The following are the spheres in which Christian missions 
have been and are most active: — (i.) In West Africa, the 
coastal lands, and for some distance inland, between the 
Senegal and Kuniin^ rivers ; (2.) in South Africa, all the 
territories to the south of an im^nary line drawn from the 
Knn(^nc to the Limpopo; (5.) in East Africa, the coastal 
lands from the Limpopo to Abyssinia and the region of the 
(treat Lakes; and (4.) in North Africa. To theui should 
be added, to be more explicit, (5.) the missions that have 
i-ecently sprung up on the track of discovery in the Congo 
basin. Each of these spheres may be briefly discussed. 

With the exception of the Ivory Coast,* all the popidous 
regions of West Africa are studded with mission-stations. 
English Societies, except in the ancient sphei-es of the 
Catholics, largely predominate, though in Upper Guinea 
many of them are American ; aud German Societies arc 
active on the Gold and Slave Coasts and in the Cameroons. 
It would be tedious to particularise any further, nor need 
we venture on a computation of the converts claimed by 
each mission. In their own way they claim in different 
part*, occordii^ to the political conditions under which 

* i'toui Uap« I'aliuss to Cape Tbne Point)'. 
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they work, a success more or less problematical, but at 
any rate earnestly striven oEter. If their efforts had not 
been discounted by the immoral and subversive effects 
arising out of European political rivalries and commercial 
greed, it is obvious that the success of Christian missions 
in West Africa would have been much more marked than 
it actually is ; but it is not the missionaries who should 
be held morally responsible for this abortive action. 

South Africa may be now regarded as a Christian land : 
about half of the entire number of mission-stations in Africa 
are located there. It has been found a most fruitful soil 
for nourishing missions, the succe^ of which has, however, 
been due mainly to the more settled and effective conditions 
of administrative controL 

Although parts of the East Coast were among the Gt«t of 
the Portuguese possessions in Africa, their missionary enter- 
prise there has not met with a tithe of the success that 
characterised it in Angela. Any achievements of Christ- 
ianity in East Africa have been due to other and later 
missions. Indeed, in the province of Mozambique, we see not 
only no traces of missionary success, but debased " vestiges " 
of its failure. The missionary enterprise of other nations 
has endeavoured to enter the Interior from the coast-lands 
between the mouth of the Eiver Zambezi and the port 
of Mombaza, but more especially from the coast opposite 
Zanzibar. Its success, however, has not been nearly so 
great as on the West Coast and in South Africa; in fact, 
it may be said to Iiave so far failed. Eeasons for this com- 
parative failure are ascribable to the facts that: (i.) the 
East Coast has been for so long under Mohammedan in- 
fluence ; (3.) the missions have penetrated into the Interior 
like exploring parties, without first establishing a base on 
the Coast; (3.) European influence has not until quite 
recently taken any hold on the mainland; (4,) the natives 
are luore warlike, energetic, and untractable than in West 
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and South Africa ; and (5.) wholesale annexations of terri- 
tory have caused mistrust of all Europeans. 

In the vicinity of the great Lakes, and especially in 
Nyasa-land, the English and Scottish missionaries have 
tsdcen up a firm position. For a long time their power 
for good was discounted, if not for a time thwarted, by 
complications of a political character; but a new era of 
prosperity has now dawned in British Central Africa. In 
British East Africa, Ur. James Stewart is at the present 
time engaged in founding a missionary training establish- 
ment similar to that at Lovedale, in South Africa. In the 
basin of the Congo missionary enterprise is only in its 
earliest, and therefore exploratory, stage of growth. In 
North Africa the missions are chiefly Roman Catholic, as one 
might assume from the political conditions that exist there. 

The Roman Catholic stations in Africa are said to number 
250: those of Protestant missions, 600. As to the number 
of converts claimed by each mission, it were more piiident 
to avoid statistics. Dr. Oppel asserts that during the 
present century some io,cxx) native adherents to Christ- 
ianity have annually been secured But the Church Mis- 
sionainj Gleaner for February 1890 remarks: "In 1885 
two American Societies published statistics of Protestant 
Foreign Missions, based upon and enlarged from tables 
compiled by Dr. K. Grundemann. These gave for Africa, 
600 missionaries, yooo native teachers, 576,000 native 
Christian adherents, 160,000 communicants, 190,000 scholars. 
But Madagascar is included, and also (apparently) a good 
many colonists in South Africa. Probably the number of 
missionaries should be reduced to 500, and all the other 
figures halved" Let us therefore rest satisfied with the 
general remark that Christian missions in Africa, embracing 
workers from nearly all European countries and from North 
America, have planted stations and erected churches in all 
the regions of Equatorial and South Africa to which access 
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can ut pi'Cbeul be ubtained, aud they liave made uumeruUi> 
native converts. 

It will now be our task to ascertain, as far as we can, 
what have been the results of missionary enterprise. 

The missions in Madagascar and South Africa have made 
good progress, in West Africa moderate progress, in East 
Africa little progress, and in North Africa no progress at 
all. This appears to be the general result, according to 
Dr. Oppel, who partly accounts for the inequality by the 
fact that Christianity has found tlie greatest difficulty in 
making any impression on peoples who have been long 
under Islam, or in those countries where the attitude of 
the native rulers has been hostile. The latter conclusion 
is just enough, but the former is perhaps subject to qualifi- 
cation : since, as Dr. Blyden assures us,* not all Moham- 
medans are fanatics. In the main, however. Dr. Oppel's 
verdict may be regarded as a true finding. It is chiefly 
in the Pagan countries where Christianity has met, and 
must continue to meet, with most success. The oppressed 
and dispersed peoples of Africa are naturally more accessible 
than those living under a strong and despotic administra- 
tion, liut tlie chief guarantee of tlie success of Christian 
missions, over and above the character and position of the 
native peoples, is, after all, the presence of a strong govern- 
ment behind. Security of life and property, just laws, and 
good example arc the factors which, more than any others, 
account for the success of missionary enterprise. These 
conditions appear to be improving all round Africa, with 
only a few notable and lamentable exceptions. In South 
and West Africa, though they vary in value, they are none 

• "We entertain the deliberate conviction — gathered not from reading 
at home, but from travels among the people — that, whatever it may be in 
other lands, in Africa the work of Islam is preliminary and preparatory. . . . 
The African Mohammedans, as far as we have ol)served, are tolerant and 
accessible, anxious for light and improvement from any quarter." — Chris- 
tianUyf hlum^ and the Ne^'o Race^ \\. 28. 
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the less apparent; and in East Africa they are slightly 
better than they were. But in North Africa, so long as 
Mohammedan rule is tolerated, Christianity cannot expect 
to receive much encouragement. Paganism withdraws every 
year more and more into the Interior. The Arabs, though 
numerically stronger and more easily acclimatised, cannot 
command the means that Europeans so easily secure. Is it 
not, then, merely a question of time for Christian Europe 
to impose its domination and its creed upon the greater 
part of Africa ? 

We tread very uncertain ground, on which numerous 
disputants have fought, when we come to consider the 
methods by which Islam has promoted its cuuse, and to 
compare them with those adopted by Christianity, — in their 
effect upon the Pagan populations. But we cannot shirk 
the responsibility of discussing this momentous question. 
With Islam we, of course, associate Arab rule ; with Chris- 
tianity, the domination of Europe. 

In the first place, let us hear what some of the leading 
African travellers have to say in the matter. 

In general the verdict has been given against Islam ; so 
much is certain. Ihit to this there have been at least two 
notable exceptions. In an article in the Contemporary 
Beinew, Mr. Joseph Thomson, a close and conscientious 
observer, states, when comparing the degraded populations 
of the Coast of Guinea and the banks of the Lower 
Niger with those of the Central Sudan, that what he 
saw there gave him a very different impression from what 
he had expected to see. He found in the Sudan large 
and well-built towns, well-clothed people, behaving with 
self-possessed dignity, and signs on all sides of an indus- 
trious community, considerably advanced on the path of 
civilisation, and carrying on different trades. The A^rious 
metals were worked, stuffs were spun and dyed, and the 
markets were thronged. Savage tribes had been trans- 
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formed into semi-civilised nations. Fetishism, with its de- 
gradmg superstitions, had disappeared before Islam, which 
had inspired the Negroes with a new and vigorous life. 
These were the impressions made on Mr. Joseph Thomson 
during the course of his journey up the Niger to Sokoto 
and Gandu. Later on we shall examine his " spectacles." 

Dr. Flegel, another competent traveller, in discussing 
{Lose Blatter, p. 17) the very same region, points to the 
freemasonry of Islam, by which all Mohammedans are 
considered as equal, and which secures to them the con- 
sideration they expect of others, thus leading to pacific 
annexations of territory, &c. But, though true in theory, 
this is very far from being the case in practice. Thus, a 
Mohammedan cannot legally be made a slave ; but once a 
slave, always a slave : so that there is really no sanctuary 
in Islam for the Pagan-born. And again, the course of 
history shows that, as a general rule, the Pagan tribes have 
been conquered in the first instance by the sword, and not 
by the Koran. 

Dr. Oscar Lenz, on the other hand, states* that Islam 
is an enemy to all progress, as compared with European 
standards, and that it exists by reason of its own inertia, 
when left undisturbed (wenn er vollig intakt bleibt). The 
Koran is the Alpha and Omega of the pious Moslem. The 
result is — religious intolerance, expressed in the most 
brutal manner to dependants; and, accompanying this 
fanaticism, an unbridled covetousness, often greater than 
religious intolerance itself. Moreover, lying to and de- 
ception of the " Unfaithful " are, according to Dr. Lenz, the 
direct legacy of Islam to its adherents. His opinion, in 
short, appears to be that Islam is the greatest enemy to 
European culture in Africa. 

Dr. Hugo ZoUer expresses his views in almost similar 
terms, though, like others, he admits that, in outward 

• TtmbuktUt vol. ii. p. 375. 
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respects, Mohammedanism grafts great improvemeuts ou 
the Pagan. He says* there is no greater promoter of 
barbarism in Africa than Islam. Yet Dr. Blyden states f 
that " between Sierra Leone and Egypt the Mohammedans 
are the only great intellectual, moral, and commercial power. 
The tribes intervening have for more than three hundred 
years been under the influence of Islam. It has taken 
possession of, and has shaped the social, political, and 
religious life of the most intelligent tribes. Its adherents 
control the politics and commerce of nearly all Africa north 
of the Equator." 

Between these diverse authorities who is to decide? 
Missionaries and their supporters at home are naturally 
severe critics of Islam : they inveigh against its sensuality 
and immoralities. 

If we turn to arm-chair geogi-aphers and critics, our 
judgment is still further confused. M. Elisee lieclus, for 
instance, says X that since the fall of Carthage and the de- 
cadence of Egyptian civilisation, the most notable event for 
Africa has been the spread of Mohammedanism. Its simple 
doctrine, the zeal of its apostles, its cohesion and numbers, 
are the forces which have conquered where Christianity 
must fail The Christian missionary cannot assimilate 
with the people: he is an alien; he will not give his 
daughter in marriage with a native Christian. Moreover, 
the Arabs speak in the language of the people — the prin- 
cipal vehicle of civilisation. 

Finally, Canon Taylor apologises : § " Another accusation 
is that Islam is sterile and unprogressive. But the same 
may be said of other Oriental religions. It is a question 
of race and climate rather than of creed." 

* Die DeuUehen Beiitzungen, d'C., iii. p. 93. 

t ChriitianUyf IdaMf and the Negro Jiace, p. 260. 

t NiMwile Oiographie Universelle, x. p. 36. 

§ Leavetfrom an Egyptian Note- Book, p. 1 1 1. 
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The only conclusion to which this conflicting tsvidence 
sucnis to leud is, that either all are right or all are wrong, or 
— which is tar more reasonable — that there are two sides 
to the question, and that the truth will be found in a 
judicious compromise. Let us, then, endeavour to sift the 
evidence. 

In the first place, we must eliminate the personal element, 
which may fairly be supposed to bias the writers. It is 
obvious that the travellers in Africa are our most trust- 
worthy authorities, for only they have seen the practical 
working of the systems they either extol or condemn. 
How, then, do we account for Mr. Joseph Thomson's views ? 

It must be remembered that Mr. Thomson's journey to 
Sokoto and Gandu was a flying visit, speed having been 
essential to its success; and that he passed rapidly from 
tlie mouth of the Niger, where tiie most degraded popula- 
tions in Africa are fo\md, and from a coast that has been 
ilebased by the demoralising tratlic in gin, to the most 
advanced centres of Islam. Can we wonder that he was 
struck by the contrast in the outward culture and civilisa- 
tion of the respective regions, or that, in comparing them to 
the East Coast, where Islam has no propaganda and whose 
adherents are brutalised Arab slavers, he should have seen 
this contrast still further emphiisiscd ? For it is in the 
Western Suilan and on the (!ulf ot Guinea that Islam 
and Christianity, Arab and European influence, have their 
typical development in Africa. No; the wonder would 
have been, had Mr. Thomson not not«d the superiority in 
the outward culture and civilisatiou of the Mohammedan 
peoples over those of the debased Negroes. Had he, how- 
ever, visited some of the independent Negro peoples between 
the Niger and Benui-, whose culture. Pagans though they 
lire. Dr. Batzel {Volkerkimde, i. p. 635) regards as in mauy 
respects higher than that of their Mohammednn neighbours, 
he miglit bave modified his opinions. 
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Moreover, in assuming that this culture and civilisation 
of the Mohammedans are otUiaard or external only, we have 
the opinion of Dr. Oscar Lenz to support us. Dr. Lenz, an 
accomplished traveller, whose experience of the peoples of 
the Mohammedan Sudan is unrivalled, says,* " Islam in its 
outward aspects is somewhat imposing when we see it in 
all its purity and greatness, but it becomes a caricature when 
it stoops to concessions." And its most marked concession 
in the Sudan is, according to him, the subordination of 
doctrine to unbridled covetousness. We have already seen 
the futility of Dr. Flegel's reasoning as regards Moham- 
medans being safe against enslavement; and it is further 
to be noted that the domestic iimnoralities ascribed to 
Mohammedans — which are too well known to be particu- 
larised — are in themselves a cause of the Slave Trade. 

When men like Dr. Blyden pronounce in favour of Islam, 
we are compelled to recognise the fact that they and their 
critics do not argue from the same premises. The autho- 
ritative judgment of Dr. Blyden on such a question f is 
undoubted : for he is a full-blooded Negro, a statesman, a 
scholar, and himself a Christian. When he speaks of Islam 
being the most intelligent force in the Sudan, he compares 
it, no doubt, with paganism and fetishism, on the one 
hand, and with the methods of Christianity on the other, 
— not Christianity as we know it, but Christianism, if 
the term may be allowed, on the West Coast of Africa. 
He sees Christian Europe preaching its noble doctrine, 
but practising the very reverse of it, by conniving at 
slavery whilst pretending to suppress it, and by introduc- 
ing the accursed traffic in gin and gunpowder. He sees 
Islam preaching temperance — the moral safety of the 
natives — and for the most part practising it. Furthermore, 

* Timbuktu t vol. ii. p. 375. 

t During a voyaj^e in 1889 from Tenerife to Liverpool I had many oppor- 
tunities of eliciting Dr. Hlyden's views. We were passengers together. 
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he sees Europeans sinking to the level of the natives, and 
Mohammedans raising the latter up to theii* own level — 
whatever that may be. 

To turn to the other authorities we have quoted, M. 
Elis^e Eeclus justly ascribes the remarkable progress of 
Islam to its simple doctrine, the zeal of its apostles, its 
cohesion and numbers, and its power of assimilation. But 
one at least of his arguments is open to attack. The co- 
hesion of Islam, though apparently great, and certainly 
greater than the cohesion of Christian Europe, has its 
weak points, which were indicated in the early part of this 
chapter. That its simple doctrine and its power of assimi- 
lation are forces in its favour cannot be doubted ; and that, 
as an ancient indigenous power, numerically strong, it has 
made more rapid strides than Christianity, accompanied 
as the latter has been by the alien influence of Europe, is 
no less obvious. But time and opportunity, should these 
be turned to proper account, will profoundly affect these 
conditions: for hitherto we have only experimented in 
Africa, whilst now we are called upon to colonise it 

Finally, Canon Taylor's argument, that the sterility and 
unprpgressiveness of Islam are a question of race and 
climate rather than of creed, is one not to be proved or 
disproved: the phenomena of race and climate are so in- 
separably connected with creed that to dissociate them is 
unfair. It is not to be gainsaid that an Oriental religion 
is adapted to an Oriental people, to whom Christianity must 
be, as Mr. Thomson expresses it, "a delicate exotic;" but 
that does not dispose of our responsibility in dealing with 
the African natives under our protection, nor of our duty 
to raise them up to our own standard of civilisation, if it 
be possible. It only raises the question as to the best 
methods of acclimatising Christianity under the arid and 
torrid conditions of Africa. 

To speak of acclimatisation implies concession, — a com- 
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promise of the methods at present in vogue. We do not, 
of course, expect the missionaries to assimilate with the 
natives, and thereby sacrifice so many centuries of civilisa- 
tion, but we do expect them to make greater allowances 
for native prejudice and native depravity, and, whilst 
themselves living an industrious, educative, and exemplary 
life, to endeavoui* to instil into their charges the principles 
and practices rather than the (to them) incomprehensible 
dogmas of Christianity. We have no right to expect of 
the natives of Africa the miracle of sudden conversion by 
the power of faith nor the intelligence to grasp the abstract 
truths of Christianity ; at the same time we must pursue the 
most direct and intelligent course to their hearts and minds. 

As a conquering power, Islam would appear to have 
a certain advantage over Christianity: it is a religion of 
forms rather than of principles underlying human actions, 
and it can at once raise up the con(][uered to its own level 
A conqueror must either assimilate the conquered or be 
assimilated with them. But it is obvious, from reference 
to past experience, that our methods of conquest so far 
have not been the best possible. 

The more we learn of Africa — for the dark clouds that 
have hidden it for centuries have been only gradually dis- 
persed — the more vividly is the impression borne in upon us 
that, if we cannot at once root up the noxious weeds that 
poison the atmosphere of that great suffering continent, we 
can at least plant healthier growths, which may mitigate 
the deadly exhalations of barbarism. But our moral plan- 
tations must be suited to the climate, or they cannot be 
expected to thriva Our experiments so far have been on 
a comparatively small scale, so that we can scarcely expect 
their influence in this respect to be great; but the con- 
viction is forced upon us that, even in the modest attempts 
we have made, not sufficient attention has been paid to 
the laws of acclimatisation, to the conditions of life in 
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Africa. We have been enthusiastic weeders, it is true, but 
we have not yet planted the healthiest growths : for surely 
gin and gunpowder, and the disregard of native rights 
and native prejudices, are not the best means to influence 
savages. Living example is to them far more potent than 
dry precept ; and, as we shall see later on, we have failed 
entirely to carry into our African policy the highest example 
of Christian Eui-ope. 

Unlike savages in other parts of the world who have 
perished at the breath of Europe, the African Negro evinces 
a vitality superior to the vicissitudes of his life and a 
capacity for taking on a higher civilisation than that which 
he at present enjoys. But to expect that at the touch of 
Christianity the devil of savagedom should come out of him, 
and that — to again (^uote Mr. Thomson — he should sit at 
the feet of the missionary, clothed and in Ms right mind, 
is to expect no less than a miracle. The process of develop- 
ment must be a much slower one, and not only a slower 
but a more natural one than the wholly alien processes that 
at the present day are being forced upon him by his well- 
meaning but misguided friends. The Negro must be led 
gradually along the lines which Nature herself has pointed 
out. His impressionable mind, his child-like character, and 
his adaptiveness are all instruments in the hand of his 
reformer. He must be provided with something better 
and more wholesome to replace what all agree in regarding 
as the poisons of his existence. Polygamy and slavery, 
two of his worst enemies, have prevailed in Africa from 
time immemorial, and cannot be destroyed at a blow. On 
the other hand, the introduction of spirits and weapons of 
destruction, the most widely spread agencies of European 
influence, can be immediately stopped without detriment to 
the African. 

On the West Coast the abominable liquor-traflic * is 

* Statistics are given on page 220. 
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uoloriou8 fur its deterioi*atiug eli'ecLs uii uiir " custumers : " 
it paralyses all the efforts of missionary and philanthropic 
enterprise; and it is associated in the native mind with 
Christianity in the same way tis the Slave Trade is associ- 
ated by us with Islam. We support, or at least do not 
suppress, the one, and we decry and endeavour to stamp 
out the other; yet both are equally scandalous and blood- 
guilty: our hypocrisy in the matter is transparent even 
to the native mind. In short, it is no exaggeration to 
say that progress in Africa is unpossible until the traffic 
in both these abominations is destroyed. 

In Southern Africa the natives have for the most part 
either given way entirely before the advance of a vigoi-ous 
alien race, like the Dutch and the English, or they have 
become enslaved and deteriorated by absorption: the step 
from the one degree of culture to the other has been too 
great. Only the strong Zulu tribes have maintiiined their 
int^ity, and that not wholly. In the Sudan, on the 
other hand, contact with a civilisation in a sense suited 
to the conditions of climate and the genius of the people 
has resulted in a more natural fusion between Pagan and 
Mohammedan. The conditions in this case have worked 
for progress. In the Upper Nile territories we have seen 
the Egjrptian domination fall to pieces by reiison of its 
utter rottenness ; and in East Africa the Amb ascendency 
has also decayed. Both of them, nouiished by the Slave 
Trade, have done little or nothing to advance native culture. 
With these few examples before us, it is evident that no 
systematic attempt has been made to extirpate what is 
worst and to encourage what is best in the native civili- 
sation of Africa. The Slave Trade, injustice, and cruelty 
have characterised Egyptian and Arab rule; while Euro- 
peans themselves have shown very little advance upon 
these methods, and have, moreover, debased the natives 
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with spiiituous liquors and introduced other agencies tor 
the easier destruction of their homes. 

The suppression or adequate restriction of the traffic in 
gin, guns, and gunpowder would, therefore, appear to be one 
of the first steps to be taken by us, if our desire to reform 
the Negro is a sincere one, and not a mask for unbridled 
license. 

The Anti-Slavery Conference of 1889-90, after several 
months' deliberation at Brussels, drew up an admirable 
programme for the suppression of the Traffic in Slaves. 
The General Act should go far to regulate the traffic in 
firearms, but it does not go far enough towards the sup- 
pression of that in spirits. It is gratifying to note that 
the Powers represented at the Conference made a genuine 
effort to grapple with these two crying evils ; but they were 
not strong enough to put aside the "trade interests" involved 
by their total suppression. A middle course was therefore 
adopted. The traffic in firearms will, it is hoped, be regu- 
lated in such a manner as to check the former indiscrimi- 
nate distribution ; and it must be confessed, considering the 
difficulties and dangers of this complicated question, the 
measures approved by the Conference promise to be as 
effective as can reasonably be expected at the present time. 
But it is greatly to be deplored that more stringent measures 
were not adopted for the immediate or ultimate suppression 
of the traffic in cheap spirits. It is true that those regions 
of Africa not already infected are to be protected from the 
flood of poisonous spii'its now being poured into the continent 
by unprincipled merchants ; but the traffic is too vast to be 
dealt with in this half-hearted mamier : it should be totally 
destroyed. Kaising the duty to i id. per quart will do little 
or no good. The trade interests of a few Europeans should 
not have been allowed to overrule the spiritual interests of 
a continent at the mercy of its invaders. Such a cowardly 
concession as this augurs impotence in carrying out other 
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enactments by the Conference, and engenders the fear that 
what has been gained in principle will be lost in practice. 
In a word, the traffic in firearms hjw been more or less 
effectively dealt with, because it placed weapons in the hands 
of the natives of Africa that might at any moment be turned 
against ourselves ; but the traffic in spirits, which can only 
destroy our victims, though condemned in principle, has 
been condoned by the measures adopted for its nominal 
restriction. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRAFFIC IN SLAVES. 

Civilisation of Africxi — Main causeB of her arrested development— De- 
gradation of Africa— Slavery and the Traffic in Slaves— Abolition 
of bhivery — Europe and the Slave Trade— Islam and the Slave 
Trade— Fundamental cause of the Slave Trade — Operation of the 
law of demand and supply — Adjuncts of the Slave Trade— Measures 
against the Slave Trade — Condition and extent of the Shive Trade 
— Slave-presen'cs in Tropical Africa — The Red Sea Traffic — The 
Great Desert Traffic— The West Coast Traffic— The East Coast 
Traffic — Total annual number of victims — Predisposing causes of 
slavery — Methods of man-hunting — Resources — The supply of arms 
and ammunition — Measures against the Traffic in Slaves — The legal 
status of slavery — Manumission — Suppression of the Slave Trade 
in various regions — The coming struggle for supremacy — Pacific 
measures — Police measures — Conquest by assimilation. 

The continent of Afriai bears evidence of an ari'ested de- 
velopment which no one can satisfactorily explain. The 
civilisation of North Africa, at one time so high, has decayed; 
whilst contact for 400 years with the culture of Europe at 
other points on the Coasts has been productive of nothing 
more striking than the deterioration of the natives. 

Critics who have endeavoured to account for this pheno- 
menon are fairly unanimous in expressing the opinion that 
the Slave Trade is the principal cause by which the pro- 
gress of Africa has been retarded. Those who have been 
among the foremost in effecting her ruin, by maintaining 
the Slave Trade, have also been the foremost in working 
for her regeneration, namely, those whose pride it is, and 
always has been, to call themselves freemen — the English. 

«44 
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Other European nations, some generously, some grudgingly, 
have in like manner recorded their verdict against man- 
hunting. Fii'st a murmur of conscience, at witnessing the 
patient suffering of a helpless continent ; then a more heart- 
felt expression of sympathy ; and, finally, a cry of horror and 
of shame: these symptoms have characterised the growth 
of public opinion in regard to the inhuman traffic by which 
countless millions of men, women, and children have been 
ruthlessly torn from their homes and treated with a relent- 
less cruelty that no pen can fitly describe. 

I have before said that the trade in spirituous liquors 
has had an equal, if not a greater, share in the degradation 
of modern Africa; but, as the drink-traffic is a European 
monopoly, its suppression has been persistently shirked. 
Dosing with vile spirits is, of course, not exactly the sort 
of treatment to be applied; and that is a point we have 
yet more thoroughly to appreciate, when public opinion 
becomes too strong for the reckless traders, whose ill-gotten 
wealth out of the prostitution of European enterprise in 
Africa is a scandal of our times and a living lie to our 
pretensions of philanthropy. With this passing anathema 
— and because enough has been said on the subject — we 
may confine ourselves in this chapter to the Slave T>ade. 

The revolting traffic in human life must be removed 
from Africa at any cost But it has so grown into her 
system that it cannot be eradicated in a generation or 
two : any precipitate action or ill-considered treatment may, 
in fact, result only in sacrificing the life of the patient 
Homoeopathic doses of philanthropy will do no harm, nor 
will they do much good. The entire social system of Africa 
must be strengthened, physically as well as morally, in order 
that she may be able to absorb or throw off the insidious 
poisons which have for so long embittered her existence. I 
hope to be able to show, after discussing this question of 
the Slave Trade, what remedial measures may be safely 
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attempted in the meantime; but only Time and careful 
nursing can ever win back Africa to a higher life among 
the nations. 

What, then, is the exact position ? 

In one form or another, slavery, and in a greater or lesser 
degree the Traffic in Slaves, exist throughout the whole 
of Africa. This is not in the least astonishing. Every 
country and every race on earth have at some stage of 
their existence groaned under the curse of slavery. Only 
when men have recognised in themselves the dignity and 
strength of manhood and of freedom have they been able to 
break their fetters and stand up for their rights. And how 
long does it take, in the life of a race, in the history of a 
country, for this product of moral and social development 
to take root and blossom? Why, it is only the other 
day, though we may call it four centuries, that there 
were public slave-marts at Seville and Lisbon, and even 
at Bristol* Though slavery in the present year of grace 
does not exist in Europe, except in the Turkish dominions, 
it is still indigenous in many advanced Asiatic states: 
Arabia, Afghanistan, Beluchistan, Borneo, China, Persia, 
Siam, Syria, and Turkey. The New World has finally 
abolished it, once and for all; but by its aid were built 
up the colonies, republics, and States that more or less 
flourish there. Africa alone is the last continent, as a 
continent, where it exista And the export Slave Trade 
in Africa was for a certain period a monopoly "f- for which 
the maritime powers of Europe wrangled and fought, until, 
by solemn decree (the "assiento** 1713-39), it was awarded 
to Great Britain. To what base uses we turned our mari- 
time supremacy, in depopulating extensive regions of West 
Africa, and in trapping men, women, and children in our 

* It is said that at Bristol English criminals— f.^., connoted thieves — were 
at one time sold as slaves to Jamaica planters, 
t Contract for supplying the Spanish colonies with 4800 Negroes annually. 
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slave-preserves to assist in the rough work of opening up 
the American colonies, are facts too notorious to dwell on. 
It is estimated that millions and millions were thus de- 
ported to America; and it would be scarcely possible to 
say how many millions at the present day are the direct 
descendants of those kidnapped Negroes. 

The Abolition of Slavery in 1833, and the noble Act of 
Emancipation, by which the slaves were set free at a cost to 
the British people of twenty million pounds sterling, though 
they stand to our credit, only palliate the crime against 
humanity of which we have been guilty. Our debt to 
Africa can only be repaid by continued unselfish devotion 
to its service. Other European Powers, who have been 
equally blood-guilty, have not had even the grace to do so 
much; at most, they have given grudging consent to any 
initiative undertaken by Great Britain for the suppression 
of the Slave Trade, and in a few instances have co-operated 
in a half-hearted kind of way. At the present day the 
people whose proud national motto is "Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity," is the one great nation whose refusal to admit 
the " right of search " — an absolutely essential measure for 
checking the export Traffic — is zealously upheld, though 
the implication is denied. Do the French really realise 
that they are trafficking in indulgences? One cannot 
believe it; yet such is the case. The possession of the 
French flag,* easily obtained, gives rascally Arabs the 
practical right to carry their human cattle from the shores 
of Africa into foreign ports. This sort of merchandise is 
playfully called "Black ivory." A slave, it seems, has no 
soul and no rights : he is only a " thing." 

* At the recent (1889-90) Anti-Slavery Conference in Brussels, France, 
whilst still maintaining her position in refusing the '* right of search," has 
nevertheless agreed to increased restrictions and vigilance in regard to 
vessels of under 500 tons obtaining the protection of her flag. Only time 
and experience can show what results these new measures may produce. 
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Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that 
slavery, as an institution, and the Slave Trade, in accord- 
ance with the natural operation of demand and supply, 
should still exist in Africa The wonder would be if they 
did not. Where "Might is right" the weaker must always 
be at the mercy of the stronger, in the absence of an 
effective public opinion. 

To associate the Slave Trade with the propagandism of 
Islam is, as we have already explained, quite as unjust as 
to couple the gin-traffic with the progress of Christianity. 
We have also demonstrated that the profession of the Mo- 
hammedan faith does not in itself protect the Pagan-born 
against enslavement. Not that Islam encourages slavery; 
on the contrary, it attempts to regulate this universal and 
established custom and advocates manumission. 

What, then, is the leading incentive to the Slave Trade ? 
Can any one, not ignorant of the true facts nor biassed 
against their acceptance, refuse to admit that its funda- 
mental cause is — to put it brutally — the desire of gain? 
If there is a demand, there will be a supply, no matter 
what the commodity may be. In Africa there is a demand 
for slaves: the supply, therefore, is inevitable, and it is 
drawn from sources that are nearest to hand. Destroy 
the demand, and the need of supply is obviated. It is 
of no use forming a "ring" and trying to stamp out the 
supply; for, as surely as water finds its own level, any 
obstacle placed in the way of the natural flow of the 
supply will not dam its course but only divert it. And 
the mischief is, that by deflecting the course of natural 
events, the risk is run of hurting the cause itself. 

We may, therefore, consider our subject under the two 
vital aspects of demand and supply. 

There is a demand for slaves — eunuchs, women, and boys — 
in all Mohammedan countries. It is immediately supplied. 
The natives who are hunted down in the Sudan are taken 
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to Tripoli, Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, and Persia. Some are 
retained for home consumption, so to speak. 

There is a demand for slaves on the plantations in the East 
African islands and on the East Coast. It is openly supplied. 

There is a demand, though a diminished one, for slaves 
on the West Coast of Africa. It is easily met. 

There was a demand — though, happily, it has been with- 
drawn — for slaves in the American colonies and lands. In 
the absence of this demand, at the present day, no more 
slaves are exported from the West Coast. The export-trade 
has, therefore, died a natural death. The exceptions to the 
contrary are comparatively trivial. 

Could anything be plainer ? 

Now we may further consider the supply. And in regard 
to this matter we must start with one very important state- 
ment, the truth of which has been fully establislied : it is, 
that the Slave Trade in itself does not 'pay. It is not very 
romantic, but it is a fact. The Slave Trade not paying in 
itself, it must, in consequence, be made to pay somehow, 
because there is a demand. Hence it is that the traffic in 
slaves and the traffic in ivory have always worked hand in 
hand. We have only to look at a map to convince ourselves 
of this coincidence. All slave-routes are trade-routes. As 
ivory is by far the most valuable product of Africa, it is 
traded in conjunction with the next most valuable product 
— slaves. If gums were the most valuable commodity of 
commerce, they would take the place of ivory. And besides, 
the only method at present in vogue for transporting goods 
from the less accessible places of supply to the places of de- 
mand is on the shoulders of men. Few commodities in Africa 
would admit of fair wages being given to these human beasts 
of burden : consequently, carriers must be obtained somehow.* 

* It is stated that hired porters are not more costly to the Traders than 
the slaves they impress into their service. This point demands farther 
inquiry. 
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Is it not obvious, from a consideration of these facts, that 
if we wish to extirpate the African Slave Trade, we must 
use the weapons of commerce and not those of war ? The 
wholly inadequate though well-meaning measure of block- 
ading the Coasts has been demonstrated over and over again 
to be futile. If we determined to arrest a gang of burglars, 
should we despatch to the scene of their depredations a posse 
of police escorted by a fire-engine and a brass band ? Only 
very few slavers fall into meshes the exact position of which 
they know beforehand, though, of course, those few are better 
than no prizes at all ; and, far from discouraging this patrol 
of the Coasts, I would advocate that the number of vessels 
should be increased. But it is against half-measures of this 
kind we should be most guarded, since they are liable to 
render us too easily satisfied. Nor should we adopt the 
plan initiated by the Congo Independent State of setting a 
thief to catch a thief, — by appointing Tippu Tib, prince of 
slavers, Governor of the Stanley Falls Station- * 

Bearing in mind these preliminary observations, we may 
refer in the fewest essential words to the actual condition 
and extent of the Slave Trade in Africa."|- 

The slave-preserves are situated wholly in Tropical Africa, 
between latitudes 15® K and 15° S. For purposes of de- 
scription, the subject may be divided into the following three 
natural divisions: (i.) the lied Sea TraflBc; (2.) the Sahara 
Desert Traffic ; (3.) the West Coast Traffic ; and (4.) the East 
Coast Traffic. 

* Mr. Stanley, under orders from Brussels, founded in 1883 the Stanley 
Falls Station to check the Arab Slave Trade. The station was attacked 
by the Arabs and was evacuated in 1886. The following year Tippu Tib 
was appointed Governor. 

t My data and statistics are derived mainly from the Report to the 
Brussels Conference (1889) ot Mr. W. II. Wylde, for twenty years Super- 
intendent of the Slave Trade Department in the British Foreign Office ; 
from a paper in the Revue de O^of/raphie (August 1889) by M. A. Spont ; 
Mr. Eastoe Teall's Memoranda; and Mr. James Stevenson's Slave Trade 
map (Ravenstein). 
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The Ked Sea Traffic has grown out of the demand for 
slaves in Turkey, Arabia, and Persia. At one time it was 
satisfied by the supply drawn from Southern Europe; but 
at the commencement of the present century this source 
was cut oflF. Africa, from whence only a few slaves were 
formerly drawn, then became the source -region of this 
degrading commerce. The agents are chiefly Arabs from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf; but it would appear that a 
certain amount of this export-trade is carried on in driblets 
as private ventures. The native craft used for that purpose 
carry small consignments only, of from five to thirty or forty 
head, and rarely numbering a hundred ; and they know very 
well how to elude the vigilance of British cruisers. The 
slave-preserves of the lied Sea Traffic are the Central Sudan 
and the Upper Nile region, Abyssinia and the country to 
the south. The chief trade -centres are Abeshr (Wadai), 
Fasher (Darfur), Khartiim, Galabat, and Dongola. From 
thence the slaves are taken to ports and creeks on the 
Ited Sea and Gulf of Aden. In Arabia, Jeddah is the 
principal port where they are received, and Mecca and 
Hodeida are the chief depots whence they are distributed.* 

In the West-Central and Western Sudan, the slaves are 
drawn from the regions to the south of Lake Tsad and 
between the Niger and Benue. The chief centres are 
Timbuktu, Kano (Sokoto), and Kuka (Bomu). From 
Timbuktu, Bomu, and Wadai, some fifteen to twenty large 
caravans cross by the terrible desert-route to Morocco and 
Tripoli f every year, though Morocco receives only a com- 
paratively small number of the slaves. M. Spont estimates 

* M. Spont estimates that from 15,000 to 18,000 slaycs go by tlio Rod 
Sea Route to Arabia and beyond, whereas formerly they found their way 
down the Nile to Egypt, — a route which is now blocked by British troops. 

t The Slave Trade has more than once been " abolished '' in Tripoli ! But 
we should not rail at *' the Turk," for other European Powers know how to 
abolish in principle what they retain in practice, as regards abuses in Africa. 
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that from I0,0CXD to 12,000 slaves are annually taken alive 
across the Desert. 

Travellers have given heart-rending descriptions of the 
Great Desert Traffic. Bomu derives its wealth from it, and 
from thence in the last twenty years the export traffic has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Eohlfs on one occasion saw 
a caravan of 4000 slaves set out from Kuka; a fortnight 
elapsed before the last batch took the road. One can 
scarcely exaggerate the terrible sufferings of the slaves, 
marching across the Desert for 800 miles to Murzuk, under 
a burning sun, and exposed to attack from the nomad Tuareg 
and to the relentless cruelty of their drivers. It is estimated 
that one in five perish on the way. Eohlfs states that the 
track is marked on either side by the blanched bones of 
slaves, and might easily be followed by a traveller who did 
not himself know the way. And these ghastly mile-stones 
mark the slave-routes in other parts of Africa. 

The West Coast export-trade having ceased, for reasons 
already stated, the slaves drawn from those Equatorial 
regions are carried mostly to the North and East. Those 
brought to the coast are, according to Mr. Wylde, employed 
in large numbers by the native chiefs and traders for 
domestic and agricultural purposes. 

The Traffic on the East Coast has increased in an alarming 
manner. We knew nothing of it until the revelations of 
explorers in the middle of this century. But we are assured 
that the whole of the East Coast Traffic, which was not very 
brisk in the last century, has since then grown into its 
present enormous proportions. For a long time the Eastern 
Traffic was slight ; the Arabs were content to wait for the 
arrival of caravans on the Coast ; but at the present day it 
is more extensive than any other in Africa. It has been 
variously estimated that from 20,000 to 40,000 slaves 
annually reach the Coast, where a certain number are re- 
tained as domestic and agricultural servants ; the remainder 
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are — or rather, were at one time — exported in dhows to the 
islands of Pemba (5000 to 6000 annually), Zanzibar,* Mada- 
gascar, Comoro, Reunion, and to the Persian Gulf. The 
death-rate of slaves marched to the East Coast is estimated 
at one in ten. 

"The French Possessions," says Mr. Wylde, "must be 
mentioned as places where slaves are absorbed, because it 
is notorious that Africans are introduced as free labourers 
into the islands mentioned, ha^'ing been purchased and re- 
deemed with a view to their introduction." It has already 
been stated that a certain amount of this export-traffic is 
carried on under the French flag. The Slave Trade and a 
kind of forced labour, called Fanampoana, exist throughout 
Madagascar. 

The two chief centres of the Eastern Traffic are: (i.) 
Unyanyembe (Tabora), where slaves are drawn from as far 
west as Nyangw^, itself a collecting centre, and from as far 
north as Uganda; and (2.) the Nyasa region (Ujiji). The 
latter is at present the most prolific. All the ports and 
many of the creeks on the East Coast are more or less used 
for the export-traffic, but the caravans from the Interior 
prefer Kilwa, Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, and Pangani. The 
Grerman administration is, however, taking measures to 
restrict the Traffic. 

In regard to the tot^il annual number of victims to the 
Slave Trade in Africa, authorities differ so widely that it 
seems impossible to arrive at any but the roughest estimate. 
We have so far quoted only the number of slaves who safely 
reach their destination ; but it must be remembered that 

* The British Protectorate over Zanzibar and Pemba should check this 
Traffic. Several practical measures have been taken to suppress Slavery, but 
it still remains to be seen to what extent they can be applied. It is notorious 
that many of the "carriers'* who accompany caravans and expeditions into 
the Interior are slaves, to all intents and purposes, even at the present time 
(1892). 
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these represent only a tithe of the victims to the Slave 
Trade. Apart from the innumerable deaths on the march, 
we have to account for the untold thousands who are 
butchered in the raids when these slaves are captured. 
M. Spont's estimate of the total annual number of victims 
is 200,000 to 250,000; that of Livingstone, Cameron, and 
others is 500,000; whilst that of Cardinal Lavigerie is as 
high as 2,000,000. Probably half a million were nearest 
the mark ; and surely they are enough, when one considers 
the amount of misery crammed . into the life of a single 
captive. 

Before considering repressive measures, it may be well to 
mention some of the predisposing causes of slavery and the 
conditions under which the Slave Trade is carried on in 
Africa. When people talk of one-half of the population 
being slaves to the other half, they must not be taken 
literally, although it is perfectly true that slavery, as an 
institution, has deep-seated roots in Africa, If domestic 
slavery were alone the demand which it is the province of 
the slave-trader to supply, nothing like the depredations 
that now characterise the Traffic would be necessary. As 
in other countries and other times, so in Africa, captives of 
war are enslaved ; but mere bondage is better than butchery, 
and even marks a certain advance in the social life of savages. 
In the Central and Western Sudan religious intolerance or 
zeal may be one incentive to the enslavement of the Pagan 
populations; but, as we have already seen, it is entirely 
subordinate to the utilitarian purposes to which the slaves 
are turned. In the Upper Nile region, the Slave Trade is, 
more strictly speaking, a commercial venture to meet the 
large demand existing for slaves in Asia. In the Eastern 
Traffic, ivory, which so largely controls the remuneration of 
slave-raiding, is its Alpha and Omega, for it would never 
pay to bring slaves empty-handed to the Coast. Ivory, in 
fact, throughout the gi'eater part of Africa, is one of the 
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predisposing causes of, if not the chief incentive to, the 
Slave Trade. 

Later on, when we come to consider the commercial pro- 
ducts of Africa, we shall see not only that the trade-routes 
by which ivory is carried to the coasts and the slave-routes 
are identical, but that the same coincidence is observable 
in regard to the elephant-hunting grounds and the slave- 
trading preserves. 

The methods by which the Arabs * of the East Coast carry 
out their razzias are simplicity itself. They settle down near 
to peaceable communities, and acquire land and property, 
ivory, &c. Openly they plant their useful vegetable seeds, 
but in secret they sow the seed of discord : so that tribe is 
set against tribe, and individual against individual, while the 
Arabs themselves daily increase in public estimation, power, 
and wealth. When the time of their vile harvest arrives, 
that is to say, when they have collected a sufficient amount 
of ivory, the blow is struck. Upon some pretext, or upon 
no pretext, a quarrel is picked, and, either alone or with 
assistance, an attack is made by them on their inoffensive 
and too confiding neighbours. Those who offer resistance 
are shot down; the rest are dragged into slavery, — men, 
women, and children. Witli their superior arms, the Arabs 
have an easy victory. We thus see that, besides pursuing 
their nefarious trade, the Arabs sow discord and dissension 
wherever they go. Extensive regions to the west of the 
Ctreat Lakes have been depopulated in this manner. In 
the Sudan, on the contrary, and especially in the Upper 
Nile territories, the methods pursued by the slavers were 
at one time, whatever they may be now, even bolder in con- 
ception and execution : zcHhas were formed with the avowed 
object of slave-hunting, which was carried out in a business- 
like and wholesale way. 

* We call them Arabs by courtesy, but most of them are the " scum " of 
the Coast or half-caste Portuguese. 
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We have already mentioned that the slave-traders also 
employ nomad and warlike tribes to raid for them, while 
individual natives, under this demoralising influence, occa- 
sionally do a little slave-catching on their own account 
Professor Drummond amusingly says : one cannot send 
three men on an en^and without running the risk of two 
of them conspiring together and making a slave of the third. 
And quite recently we heard of a caravan in Eeist Africa 
which, falling short of supplies, paid its way by selling one 
another into bondage. 

Dr. Livingstone refers to the following sources of slavery 
in East Africa : (i.) criminals who are sold for their crimes ; 
(2.) witchcraft; (3.) reprisals and kidnapping. 

It may be asked, how is it that the slave-traders, who are 
numerically so insignificant, have the power to work such 
havoc ? The answer to this very natural question is, that 
they and their followers are well armed with weapons of pre- 
cision and have plenty of ammunition ; so that the natives, 
being provided only with primitive weapons, have little or 
no chance against them. Hence, the importation of arms 
and munitions of war into Africa is one of the principal 
things to control, if Europeans honestly intend to suppress 
the Traffic in Slaves. Attempts have been made and are 
being made in this direction; but they can never be alto- 
gether successful. It has been found absolutely impossible 
to prevent guns and gunpowder from being imported or 
smuggled into such an immense continent as Africa. And 
besides, by placing obstacles in the way, one runs the risk of 
altogether shutting off the supply of arms and ammunition, 
upon which Europeans in the Interior themselves depend 
for their protection. We must, therefore, rest satisfied with 
the recent enactments of the Brussels Conference for coun- 
teracting this evil. 

The consideration of these questions fittingly introduces 
the measures which have been undertaken in the past 
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and those now proposed for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade. 

Since the first yeiirs of this century to the present day 
the objection to slavery has gradually grown into a feeling 
of abhorrence which no nation dare defy. The European 
Powers, beginning with Denmark and followed by Britain, 
one by one have declared against the. Slave Trade, and have 
emancipated the slaves in their respective colonies. Con- 
ference after Conference, at which the question was dis- 
cussed, has passed Eesolutions and enactments against the 
TraflBc* The Anti-Slavery Society of London has persist- 
ently kept the subject alive, and, besides educating public 
opinion, has done much in the fifty years of its existence to 
bring about favourable results. Sierra Leone and Liberia 
were created chiefly as a nucleus against slavery and the 
Slave Trada The navigation of the Niger, and the opening 
up of commerce in those regions, were undertaken with 
much the same prospects in view, and the Congo Inde- 
pendent State was founded with similar objects. Nor should 
we forget the operations of Sir Samuel Baker, of General 
Gordon, and of their successors, in the Upper Nile terri- 
tories. Their aim was to raise there barriers against the 
Slave Trade, by planting the rule of Egypt, by opening up 
routes, and by encouraging legitimate commerce. Treaties 
and agreements between Great Britain and native chiefs, 
such as those concluded with the Sultans of Zanzibar, and 
political action in the coastal lands, besides the partial 
blockade of the Coasts, are among the other measures that 
have been undertaken with the main object of suppressing 
the Slave Trade. Yet, as we have seen, the Traffic still 
exists; and not only does it exist, but in some regions it 
is actually increasing. 

* The Conferences and Congresses at which questions relating to slavery 
and the Slave Trade have been discussed were the following : — Vienna, 181 5 ; 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 1818; Verona, 1822; Brussels, 1876; Berlin, 1878; Berlin, 
1885 ; and Brussels, i889-9a 
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That, following upon the repeated " abolition " of slavery, 
and the fines and penalties to which slave-traders have been 
subjected in various parts of Africa, there should have grown 
up a sort of legalised Slave Trade or compulsory labour in its 
stead, is no more than might have been expected. Those 
who are best able to judge state that the export Slave Trade 
can never be effectually suppressed until, by unanimous agree- 
ment, if not by international law, it be proclaimed piracy, or 
equal to piracy, to engage in it. Moreover, all are agreed 
that the legal status of slavery must be abolished : for they 
argue that, as long as this legal status is recognised, so long 
will escaped slaves be under the power of their captors and 
masters ; and that, unless slave-traders are summarily dealt 
with as pirates, they will not be deterred, by the infliction of 
a fine, from pursuing their abominable calling. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar, in August 1890, issued a proclamation which, if 
realised, will doubtless lead to the ultimate abolition of the 
legal status of slavery in East Africa. Similar measures 
have, it is true, been approved of or adopted by former 
sultans of Zanzibar ; but there is room for hope that, with 
a British Protectorate over the island, this final enactment 
will be carried into effect. 

What to do with manumitted or freed slaves is another 
serious question. The danger of releasing a large section of 
the community from the obligations, however unjust, which 
slavery imposes upon them, is very great ; but it is a danger 
that has been faced in other countries and other times, and 
one that it should not be impossible to overcome, provided 
the Powers are sincere in their philanthropic objects. Some 
method of gradually relaxing the bonds of slavery might 
surely be found. A kind of servitude or serfdom, for in- 
stance, by which slaves can work out their freedom within 
a certain number of years, has before now been tried with 
success. Old men and children might safely be released at 
once. By gradual stages the new order of things might be 
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made to replace the old But, as we have too frequently- 
experienced, it is no use making regulations of this kind 
unless we see them faithfully observed ; and it is worse than 
useless framing laws that oflEer a loophole through which 
guilty parties can escape their penalties. 

We may, in conclusion, specially apply the principles laid 
down by these observations in regard to the various regions 
of Africa harried by slave-raiders. 

At the outset we are met with one very serious obstruction : 
the greater part of the Sudan is closed to Europe. The 
Central regions have always been, and for many years are 
likely to remain, a sphere in which European influence must 
be insignificant. The Eastern regions have been the theatre 
of serious, and to a certain extent successful, operations 
against the slave-traders. At one time, shortly after the 
appointment of Emin Pasha to the Egyptian Equatorial 
Provinces, the Slave Trade was crushed or crippled in most 
of the Territories of the Upper Nile; and the Red Sea 
Traffic was considerably hampered by the vigilance of our 
cruisers. But now that Emin has fallen, we have lost our 
last hold on the region which his position, had it been ren- 
dered more stable, might have dominated. He himself stated 
that, with outside support, he could easily have retaken 
Ehartiim. Many years must elapse before our position on 
the Upper Nile can be regained. Under favourable circum- 
stances, however, with the Red Sea or the East Coast as a 
base, it would appear quite possible to gradually introduce 
legitimate commerce and to check the Slave Trade by these 
pacific means, supported by police supervision. But our 
greatest hope lies, for the present, in those parts of the 
Sudan which are accessible from the Niger and Benue, and 
which are being rapidly opened up to commerce. 

In the Equatorial regions and the Lakes country to the 
south we have a more hopeful, if somewhat more compli- 
cated, task to perform. The export-trade is not beyond our 
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control, provided the Traffic in Slaves be declared equal to 
piracy, and that at least a limited " right of search " be 
accorded by iiiternational agreement. Unfortunately, matters 
have been complicated on the Coast by the rash and ill-con- 
sidered action of the German East Africa Company, which 
led to a general rising of the Arabs and the destruction of 
European influence. The drastic military measures of Major 
Wiasmann, the German Commissioner, have resulted so far in 
the restoration of German rule at certain coast towns, at the 
cost of much bloodshed. But measures of this sort, though 
at times necessary, are the very worst for the development of 
the country, upon the success of which, after all, will depend 
the power of Germany to deal with the Slave Trade. 

With regard to the regions in the south, it may be safely 
assumed that, though very little effective assistance can be 
expected from Portugal on the Mozambique Coast, as soon 
as British rule is consolidated in Nyasa-land the Traffic there 
will be checked. During 1891 and 1892 the British Com- 
missioner took active steps in this direction, bat, unhappily, 
they were too precipitate, and led to serions reverses. 

It is not improbable that the question as to the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade in Southern Equatorial Africa will 
first be solved by the Congo Independent State.* On the 
Upper Congo, between Stanley Falls and Nyangw^, the 
Arabs hold a strong position. At their head stands Tippn 
Tib, the uncrowned Sultan of Central Africa. On the lower 
reaches of the Congo, the Independent State is slowly con- 
solidating its administrative system — so slowly, and at such 
immense cost to its sovereign. King Leopold, that, by s 

• The Slave Trade b rife within the basin of the Congo. Excellent en«ct- 
ments against the Traffic have been made by the State, though the«e remain 
for the most part a dead-letter, owing to the impoaailjility of enforcing them 
beyond the reatricted limits of the few stations on the river. With the in- 
creased powers derived from the Brussels Conference (1SS9-90) it is to ba 
hoped that something vf il t be done to deserve the conSdence of Enrope in 
this respect The railway contrftctora want watching however. 
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I'ecent deed of gift, his Majesty, in consideration of financial 
support, has relinquished his acquired rights in favour of 
Belgium, into whose hands the government of the State 
will thus ultimately fall. With Arabs in the East and 
Europeans in the West — slave-traders and anti-slave-traders 
— is it not obvious that sooner or later there must come 
a final struggle for supremacy? It will not be a contest 
between Cross and Crescent, but between the ivory-traders 
and legitimate commerce; and upon its issue will largely 
depend the future of the Slave TraflSc. I am not one of 
those who believe that, by the extinction of the elephant, 
and therefore of ivory, the Slave Trade must die a natural 
death; on the contrary, I am convinced that some other 
export-commodity would at once take the place of ivory. 

And now, beyond the merely legal course of undermining 
the Slave Trade, what are the best pacific measures to be 
adopted in the Interior? We may put altogether out of 
account, as likely to do far more harm than good, the scheme 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, in so far as armed expeditions against 
the slave-traders are concerned. Even if it were possible for 
European expeditions to carry out effective operations in the 
Interior, the conditions of climate would militate against 
their permanent success. I am convinced that the process 
of undermining and destroying the Slave Trade must be 
a much slower and a much less romantic one. It must be 
controlled by sound commercial principles. With a firm base 
on the coast, we should seek to advance into the Interior step 
by step, taking advantage of the healthiest sites for the 
establishment of settlements, which could and must be made 
self-supporting. We should send out to Africa vigorous 
young men — not worn-out, disillusioned adventurers — who 
are able and willing to turn their hands to anything. They 
would take possession of the best lands — such as in Usam- 
bara and Kilima-njaro — and develop them and the commerce 
of the surrounding districts. A chain of settlements, within 

L 
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touch of one another and the coast, could thus be formed 
right across the continent, such as it was the object of the 
Beriin Conference (1884-85) to achieve. They would give 
protection and assistance not only to European travellers 
and explorers but also to the natives in their neighbourhood, 
who could then rest in some degree of security against the 
slave-raiders and have at least a chance of cultivating their 
own lands. 

In connection with, and as a protection to, this com- 
mercial and agricultural scheme, it would of course be 
necessary to organise a system of police, — native levies 
under European command, whose duty it would be to pro- 
tect the stations, uphold order, and keep careful watch 
over the Slave Traffic. The Eastern slave-routes at the 
present time intersect the chain of Lakes almost at right 
angles. With gunboats on the Lakes, it would therefore 
be a comparatively easy task for such a vigilant super- 
vision being exercised that very few of the native craft 
carrying slaves could escape unobserved. 

These and other obvious measures are perfectly feasible 
and practicable within a limited degree, provided the Euro- 
pean Powers who claim authority over the regions under 
consideration recognise their responsibilities and cordially 
co-operate in discharging them. The most serious obstacle 
to their fulfilment is, of course, that of climate. It has 
yet to be proved that European settlements are possible 
in the less favourable districts of Tropical Africa. On the 
other hand, the stations need not be large, and the number 
of Europeans required for their administration need not 
be great. Doubtless, if a call for such men were made, it 
would be generously answered. 

In laying these proposals before the reader, and in advo- 
cating their adoption, I do not presume to have discovered 
any original policy. Some of them have been the result of 
independent inquirj% but all of them are apparently sup- 
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ported by the best authorities, even if we have occasionally 
to read between the lines of their published statements. It 
is not too much to say that, until these or similar measures 
are introduced for the suppression of the Slave Trade — 
namely, by assimilation and not by conquest — no permanent 
success is likely to be achieved. 
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Although it is true, to a qaalified extent, that the modern 
exploration of Africa partakes of the natnre of re-discovery, 
we do not require to go very far back to determine the 
genesis of our present accurate knowledge. The scientific 
exploration of the continent falls almost exclusively within 
the last hundred years. 
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It 18 a subject of controversy, and one into which we do 
not require to enter at any length, as to how much or how 
little of Africa was known to the ancients. That many of 
the broad features of its geography were familiar to Hero- 
dotus (B.C. 450), Eratosthenes (B.C. 206), Ptolemy (a.d. 150), 
Edrisi (A.D. 1 1 54), and others, we have cartographical evi- 
dence at these dates to prove. The most conspicuous and 
best known instance is that afforded by Ptolemy's descri|> 
tion of the source-region of the Nile. His lake-reservoirs 
and " Mountains of the Moon " — regarded up to D'Anville's 
time (1 761) as absolute facts, and subsequently as dubious 
or mythical — have been finally revived and re-christened by 
modem explorers.* 

The Mediterranean and Red Sea lands, Egypt, and the 
Lower Nile regions were, of course, fairly well known many 
centuries ago ; but the desert zone presented then, as in a 
lesser degree it presents now, almost insuperable difficulties 
to the exploitation of Inner Africa, — difficulties which the 
Arab incursionists, by the introduction of the camel or 
** ship of the desert," were able only partly to overcome. 

Of exactly how much or how little of the East and 
West Coasts was familiar to the ancients it is not |K)Ssible 
to say. But the probability is that the West Coast was 
known to the Senegal or Sierra Leone (cf, Periplus of 
Hanno), and the East Coast down to 7° S. latitude (cf. 
Periplus of the Erythrcean Sea and Ptolemy's Geography). 
Even beyond those limits the coast was not quite unknown, 
though it is doubtful whether Phconician mariners ever 
circumnavigated the continent. 

It was not until after the e|X)ch-making voyages of the 
Portuguese pioneers — the emissaries of Prince Henry the 
Navigator — that we may be said to have accjuired any pre- 
cise information in regard to the coasts of Africa south 

* Mr. Stanley claims for his receut discovery, Rnwenzori, that it is 
identical with the " Mountains of the Moon." 
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of the desert zone. These bold mariners were the first to 
outline its shores, to open up the continent to the enterprise 
of Euro|>e, and to break down the barriers between East 
and West.* They discovered a new world in the route 
to India, and established themselves at the most favour- 
able localities, though on the East Coast of Africa they had 
to displace or fraternise with powerful Arab chiefs, whose 
predecessors had built imposing cities for themselves, and 
for centuries had been nursing a thriving trade. In their 
wake followed the maritime nations of Europe, who planted 
their colonies in the coastal lands. 

The systematic, scientific exploration of Africa f dates from 
the foundation in London, in the year 1788, of the African 
Association. It is, however, to be noted that between the 
years 1768-73, James Bruce led the first great scientific 
expedition into Africa ; on which occasion he travelled from 
Massawa to the sources of the Blue Nile, and from thence 
through Sennar and the Nubian Desert back to Egypt. 
Other though less important journeys had also been made ; 
but it was due to the African Association that, in place of 
isolated individual effort, a system of connected scientific 
exploration was introduced. 

At that time (1788) our acquaintance with Africa was 
restricted to the coastal zone. Even at the best known 
parts, where missionaries and traders were settled, our 
knowledge of the Interior extended for about only two 

* Cape Bojador was doubled in 1432, Cape Blanco in 1441, Cape Verde 
in 1446 ; Fernando Po was reached in 1471 ; the Congo was discovered by 
Diogo Cao in 1484 ; the Cape was passed by Diaz in 1487 ; in 1497 and 1498 
Vasco da Gama discovered the ports of the South-East Coast ; Sofala and 
Kilwa were taken in 1505-6. 

t My data in this respect are derived mainly from Dr. Supan's admirable 
review of Ein Jahrhundert der Afrika-Foi'schungj in Petermanns MUttilungen 
(vol. xxxiv. No. 6), to which I nm greatly indebted ; and some passages are 
taken direct from my own report on The Aehietements of Scotsmen during 
the Nineteenth Century in the Fields of Geographical Exploration ami Research 
to the Paris Geographical International Congress (1889). 
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or three liundred miles. In Egypt and Senegambia alone 
had any serious attempts been made in the scientific ex- 
ploration of the continent. The Gold and Slave Coasts were, 
and had been for centuries — precisely on account of the 
gold and the slaves — the chief points of colonial attraction; 
but of the vast Interior little or nothing was accurately 
known, and that little was based mainly on the reports 
of Jesuit and other missionaries. It was the policy of 
the Portuguese and other pioneer colonists to keep all 
information concerning new countries as far as possible 
to themselves, and to regard their discoveries as exclusive 
fields for commercial ventures. The only notable excep- 
tions to this uncertain knowledge of African lands were 
Egypt and the Nile Valley. 

In those brilliant days for the discoverer and the buc- 
caneer, the West Coast was more or less the sphere of 
commercial, and the East Coast that of missionary, enter- 
prise. 

The fabled riches of l^mbuktu in the west, and the far- 
famed though mythical kingdom of Prester John (Abys- 
sinia) in the east, were originally the respective goals. The 
foundation in 1618 of an English company of merchants, 
whose object was to reach Timbuktu, and the despatch in 
1490 of the Portuguese mission to Abyssinia, may be said 
to have kindled the torch of knowledge which subsequent 
emissaries of Europe have borne into the darkest recesses 
of Africa. 

Up to the second half of the eighteenth century, then, we 
were mainly dependent on the Jesuit and other missionaries 
for our information in regard to Inner Africa; while the 
Portuguese had been the first to obtain any precise know- 
ledge of Tropical South Africa. But, as we have said, the 
interests of the traders were in no sense geographical, and 
in most cases were confined to the slave-preserves and gold- 
fields of the coastal lands. At the Cape a very different 
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set of conditions existed ; for there, onwards from the year 
1652, the Dutch in large numbers had entered the interior 
lands, — not as exploiters and robbers, but as genuine colonists. 
The expeditions undertaken by the Dutch Government into 
the unknown regions were, it is true, kept strictly secret; 
but Mr. Theal, in his History of South Africa, having had 
access to original Dutch documents, appears to have estab- 
lished the following facts: — (i.) that the first discoverer 
of the Orange River was Coetsee, in 1760; (2.) that in 
1761-62 a well-equipped exploring party under Captain 
Hop, consisting of seventeen Europeans and sixty- eight 
natives, was sent by the Cape Government into the interior 
of Great Nama-land, and penetrated beyond the 26th 
parallel. South; and (3.) that in 1791-92 another expedi- 
tion from the south reached as far as Damara-land. 

In a word, we may summarise and define our precise 
knowledge of Africa in the year 1788 as having been re- 
stricted to a narrow border of the coastal zone. A more 
extensive acquaintance with Inner Africa was enjoyed only 
in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Senegambia, the Gold and Slave 
Coasts, Lower Guinea, the Cape, the Lower Zambezi Valley, 
and the region between the Eed Sea and the Nile Valley. 

From the peculiar configuration of the continent, the 
effect of which upon political settlement has been demon- 
strated, we are prepared to observe certain well-defined 
fields or spheres of exploratory enterprise. Access from 
the coasts into the Interior has in the main been by way 
of the great river-valleys, which present the fewest natural 
obstacles to the advance of caravans. The distinctive spheres 
of discovery and exploration in Africa may be defined as 
follows: — (i.) Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, as far south as 
the Atlas Mountains, Tidikelt and Ghat ; (2.) Triix)li, as far 
south as Ghat and Murzuk ; (3.) Lower Egypt, the Mediter- 
ranean shores as far west as the Barka peninsula, and the 
entire Nile Valley district to the shores of the Ked Sea, 
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as far south as the Well^ Eiver and the Victoria Nyanza, 
and as far west as the Libyan Desert and the Tsad water- 
parting; (4.) the Galla and Somal Coast-lands ; (5.) the East 
Coast, between the Equator in the north and the Zambezi 
in the south, and as far west as the Upper Congo, along, 
say, the 25th meridian of E. longitude ; (6.) South Africa up 
to the banks of the Zambezi ; (7.) the West Coast, from the 
Cameroon s in the north to the River Kunt'ne in the south, 
including the valleys of the Congo and its tributaries and 
the upper course of the Zambezi; (8.) the Upj)er Guinea 
Coast, the valleys of the Lower and Middle Niger and of 
the Benu^; (9.) the Central Sudan; and (10.) the Western 
Sahara Coastal zone and the country between Senegam- 
bia and Timbuktu, mainly in the valley of the Upper 
Niger. 

As regards the character and extent of the work accom- 
plished, it may be said that the regions which have bean 
thoroughly explored, to a large extent through official 
agencies, are few and restricted. They are mainly the 
following: — (i.) Algeria and Tunis; (2.) the Lower and 
Middle Nile valleys, the Egyptian Sudan, Abyssinia, and the 
source-regions of the Nile; (3.) patches of country between 
the East Coast and the Lakes region ; (4.) South Africa up 
to the Limpopo; and (5.) patches of country on the West 
Coast, chiefly in the French Congo Territories, in Senegambia, 
and on the immediate shores of the Gulf of Guinea. In the 
remaining, and especially in the interior parts of Africa, 
threads of to]^)ographical knowledge intersect like so many 
channels of communication, and mainly follow the great river- 
valleys. To the south of the Equator explorers' routes cross 
and recross one another in every direction. 

Patches of unexplored or unknown country occur here and 
there, but are chiefly confined to the following regions : — (i.) 
The Sahara, where there are immense areas of unexplored 
country, especially in the east and contiguous to the Sudan 
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border-laud ; (2.) inland from Liberia ; * (3.) within the basin 
of the Congo, in the lands intervening between the main arm 
of the river and its numerous tributaries ; (4.) the interior 
lands behind the Cameroons and the French Congo Terri- 
tories, contiguous to the Congo watershed; (5.) numerous 
patches of country between the routes of explorers, in the 
central regions of Southern Equatorial Africa, but mainly 
between the watersheds of the Congo and Zambezi; and 
(6.) some of the Somal lands of the Eastern Horn. 

It is, therefore, evident that plenty of work remains for 
the African explorer to accomplish. Of all these regions the 
most interesting is lik^y to be found to the north of the 
Congo, in the lands which form the watersheds between the 
Congo, Nile, Shari, and Niger, in the very heart of Africa ; 
and it is precisely in that district that English, French, and 
German explorers are at the present time most active. 

Dr. Supan thus divides the periods of exploratory work 
in Africa: — 

1. Epoch 1 788-1 850. Periods of individual exploration 

in the north and south. 

(a,) 1 788-1 830. Niger problem. 
(b.) 1830-1850. Slow progress in Nile Terri- 
tories and in South Africa. 

2. Epoch 1850-1888."!' Periods during which the explo- 

rations in Northern and Southern Equatorial Africa 
were connected with one another. 

(a.) 1850-1862. Nile and Zambezi problems. 

Explorations in the Sahara Desert and in 

the Sudan. 

* Mandiu go-land, however, was in 1889 revealed by Captain Binger, a 
French traveller, whose compatriots arc now filling in details. 

t The date 1888 is not a fixed quantity, but simply indicates the centenary 
of the foundation of the African Association, in honour of which Dr. Supan's 
paper was written. The present arrangement is, however, retained, subse- 
quent explorations being detailed apart. It has the advantage of fixing in 
the memory certain definite stages of exploration. 
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(6.) 1862-1877. Congo problem. Connection be- 
tween explorations in Eastern and Western 
Equatorial Africa, 
(c.) 1877-1888. Filling in of details, and the ex- 
tension of colonisation in Tropical Africa. 

The above affords an excellent index to our subject. 

We may now proceed to systematically review, as far as 
possible in chronological order, the progress of exploration 
in Africa. It will be necessary for us to refer only to those 
travellers whose pioneer work may be regarded as instru- 
mental in breaking now ground. As far as possible we 
shall ignore supplementary work. 

The main object of the African Association was to promote 
the exploration of Inner Africa. The problem of the Niger, 
the solution of which had been attempted for over a century, 
was, for utilitarian as well as for scientific purposes, the first 
to engage their attention. Simultaneous attempts to reach 
Timbuktu, the fabulous wealth and power of which exercised 
an unfailing attraction, were made by Ledyard from the Nile, 
by Lucas from Tripoli, and by Houghton from the Gambia. 
Alexander Gordon Laing, who had travelled on tlie Sierra 
Leone Coast and in Tripoli, was, however, probably the first 
European to reach Timbuktu (1826).* Very great uncer- 
tainty existed as to the actual course of the Upper Niger, 
though most geographers made it flow to the east ; and the 
wildest speculations were entertained as to its lower course, 
some connecting it with the Nile, and some with an inland 
sea. Although the final identification of the Quorra with 
the lower course of the Niger was not actually established 
until, in 1 830, the brothers Lander traced the river to its 

* A sailor named Adams was supposed to have reached Timbukta in 1810 ; 
and the French assert that Caillid entered the town before the advent of 
Laing. The following are other claims to this distinction : — the Portuguese, 
Benedetti Dni (fifteenth century) ; the Frenchman, Paul Imbert (seventeenth 
century) ; and the English sailor, Riley (181 5). 
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mouth, the problem of the Niger was long before solved in 
its main features. The first journey (1795-97) of the dis- 
tinguished Scottish explorer, Mungo Park, through the vast 
unknown lands of the Niger basin, proved the existence of 
a watershed between that river and the rivers of the West 
Coast, and also that the Niger, in its upper course, flowed to 
the east. As the agent of the African Association, Mungo 
Park undertook his second journey (1805), from which he 
never returned. Although he himself did not actually solve 
the so-called problem of the Niger, his name and his fame 
are ^ost intimately associated with the exploration of the 
river, and have earned for him the title of its "discoverer." 

No less remarkable was the journey (1798) of Hornemann, 
from Cairo to Murzuk, for a great part through unknown 
lands. His object was to reach the Niger; but he was 
diverted to Tripoli, whence he made a fresh start south 
(i8cx)), and was never again heard of. Numerous though 
abortive journeys, with the same object, ensued. The most 
important were those of Tuckey and Peddie (1816), the 
former proceeding up the Congo, the latter following Park's 
route down the Upper Niger, in the hope of their eventually 
meeting somewhere in the Interior. 

The actual and final solution of the Niger problem was 
due to Clapperton and his servant, Richard Lander. In 
company with Denham and Oudney, Clapperton made that 
still famous journey (1822-24) from Tripoli across the 
Sahara to the Mohammedan States of the Central Sudan. 
At Jiornu, Denham and Clappei-ton separated, the former 
going south, the latter — in company with Oudney (who died 
on the way) — ^proceeding west. Clapperton and Denham 
returned together to England in 1825. They were the first 
Europeans after Hornemann to cross the Great Desert, to 
see and describe the great inland lake (Tsad) of which 
tlie Arab geographers had spoken, and to bear witness to 
the extent and |X)wer of the Mohammedan States of the 
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Central Sudan. Althongh they were able only partly to 
solve the hydrographical problems of the regions through 
which they passed, their careful astronomical observations 
gave to the map of North Africa an accuracy it did not 
before possess. Clapperton's second journey (1825-27) 
was made under the auspices of the British Government, for 
the purpose of opening up commercial relations with the 
Sultan of Sokoto ; and he hoped at the same time to dis- 
cover the unknown course of the Niger. Accompanied by 
three companions, who died on the way, and Richard 
Lander, Clapperton started for the Interior from the Bight 
of Benin, and reached Sokoto. His death (at Changary, 
1827), from the vexations and hardships of the journey, 
defeated his cherished puipose ; but it is to be noted that 
he was the first Euro|)ean to reach the Niger and the Sudan 
from the south. It was reserved for Richard Lander, as 
we have said, and his brother John, to prove subsequently 
that the Quorra or Niger emptied its waters through several 
mouths into the Bight of Benin. This long-vexed problem 
was thus solved in its leading features, and entirely through 
the agency of British explorers. 

Although the chief incentive to the exploration of the 
Niger was the desire to open up the inland territories to 
our commerce, the ostensible purpose was the suppression 
of the Slave Trade. The British Government and a com- 
pany of Liverpool merchants, at whose head stood Mac- 
gregor Laird, despatched several expeditions to open up 
the navigation of the Niger. Baikie commanded the Pleiad 
(1854), which ascended the Chadda (Benud) for 150 miles 
beyond a point previously reached ; and he afterwards con- 
ducted (1857-62) expeditions on the Niger proper. 

The French, with the object of securing commercial 
supremacy, were making similar, and in a sense more suc- 
cessful journeys, from Senegambia to the Niger. They 
made sustained efforts to reach Timbuktu; and, up to 
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the present day, they have persisted in the task of open- 
ing up a route thither. This phase of their activity was 
ushered in by the discovery (i8i8) of the sources of the 
Senegal and the Gambia by Mollien. De Beaufort failed 
to reach Timbuktu in 1824. Two years later, the Paris 
Geographical Society offered a prize to the ex|>lorer who 
should penetrate to this coveted goal. This led to the 
remarkable overland journey of Caillie (1827-28) from the 
Upper Niger, vid Timbuktu, across the Atlas Mountains 
to Tangiers. 

The conquest of Algeria by the French in 1830 was 
a decisive event in the history of North Africa. The 
native resistance necessitated expedition after expedition 
being undertaken, thereby leading to excellent geographical 
results. Moreover, the attention of Europe was for a time 
directed to Africa. 

In 1845-46 Richardson made his journey to Murzuk, 
Ghat, and Ghadames. Three years later, he proposed to the 
British Government to undertake from Tripoli a journey 
across the desert to the Sudan, with the object of promoting 
commercial relations, and thereby contributing to the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. The geographical results of 
this journey were, however, due rather to his German com- 
panions, Barth and Overweg. Barth, between 1850 and 
1855, traversed and carefully examined some entirely new 
country: he twice crossed the Desert, reached Adamawa 
and discovered the Upper Benuc', explored Kanem and the 
country to the south of Lake Tsad, and visited Timbuktu. 
Other worthy compatriots and followers in his path, from 
Tripoli to the Central Sudan, were: — Vogel (1853-56), 
who determined astronomically several important positions ; 
Rohlfs (1865-67), who crossed from the Gulf of the Syrtes 
to the Gulf of Guinea, after having previously (from 1862) 
travelled in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis; and Nachtigal, 
who was the last explorer to use the caravan-route from 
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Tripoli to Kuka, from whence he started on his remarkable 
journeys throngli unknown lands to Tibesti (1869), Borku 
(1871), Wadai (1873), and thence through Darfur and 
Kordofan to the Nile. 

The discovery of the Benue raised high expectations of a 
new route into Central Africa. Between 1879-85 some ex- 
cellent work was accomplished by Flegel, who obtained precise 
cartographical data for the Adamawa plateau. But on the 
Guinea Coast, for so long the scene of European enterprise, 
relatively slight progress was made in the survey of interior 
lands. Explorations in Sierra Leone and Senegambia were 
carried on intermittently, but rarely passed beyond the water- 
shed. Attempts to reach the Niger from Senegambia re- 
sulted, between the years 1855-65, in revealing a considerable 
extent of new country. The hope of connecting Senegambia, 
by railway or otherwise, with Algeria, has been the dream of 
the French from 1850 to the present day, and has led to 
several journeys being made across the intervening desert. 

After the solution of the Niger problem, the attention of 
explorers was directed to the Nile. In 183 1 the African 
Association was absorbed by the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, by whom the new hydrographical problem was 
energetically attacked. Bonaparte's expedition into Egypt 
(1798- 1 801) had already focussed the attention of Europe 
on Africa, and French savants began earnestly to study that 
ancient land. Mehemet Ali initiated (1805-48) a \'igorous 
and enterprising policy, in the wake of which numerous 
travellers and adventurers flocked into the Nile Valley. The 
exploration of the Eastern Sudan was not seriously under- 
taken until after the conquest of Kordofan in 1823. 

The prospect of finding gold lured the Egyptians farther 
and farther into the Sudan. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the countless journeys undertaken by the early 
travellers in the Upper Nile territories. Step by step the 
countries were explored and made known. From 1772, 
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when Bruce left Abyssinia, up to 1830, only British expe- 
ditions visited (1805 ^^^ 18 10) that country. But after 
1830 the exploration of the Abyssinian highlands steadily 
progressed, and arose largely from the jealousy between 
France and Britain for political and commercial supremacy 
on the Red Sea. Both these Powers, and more recently 
Italy, have now secured there the best strategical positions. 

Beke (1840-43) settled the question as to the sources of 
the Blue Nile. But the brothers D'Abbadie, who resided 
in Abyssinia between 1837 and 1848, contributed more 
than any other explorers to the accurate cartography of that 
country. The British expedition (1867-68), which led to 
the overthrow and death of King Theodore, was fruitful in 
geographical results. Subsequent explorers filled in topo- 
graphical details. To the south of Abyssinia, for instance, 
the Italians have accomplished excellent work within the 
last twelve years. Route after route from the Red Sea to 
the Nile basin has been opened up. 

As regards the exploration of the Whit« Nile, reference 
has been made to the earliest views concerning the source- 
region. Ptolemy described the river as issuing from two 
lakes (the one in 6° S. and 25 J° E., the other in 7° S. and 
33° E.) and (according to Agathodaemon) its tributaries as 
flowing from the '* Mountains of the Moon" in 12J'' S. and 
between 25° and 35° E. Up to D*Anville*s time (say, 1 761), 
cartographers, whilst allowing these data to stand, regarded 
the Blue Nile as the true source-stream, and frequently asso- 
ciated the Lake region of the White Nile with the Niger 
system. D'Anville, however, sharply dissociated the two 
arms of the Nile, and brought the " Mountains of the Moon " 
to the north of the Equator. Even Caillaud, in 182 1, when 
he stood at the confluence, imagined that the White Nile 
came from the west. The Egyptian Government, though 
it founded Khartum (1823), had no scientific interest in 
the question. The modem exploration of the river com- 
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menced in 1827 with the travels of Linant de Belief onds, 
an agent of the African Association, who reached 1 3° & N. 
lat., and attested that the White Nile, from the nature of 
the deposits held in solution, must issue out of a large lake, 
the latitude of which, however, was regarded as in about 
7° N. The parallel of 13° N. was not passed in 1839, when 
Mehemet Ali fitted out two expeditions: the first (1840) of 
these reached 6J° N., and the second (1841) 4° 42' N. The 
supposed locality* of the "Mountains of the Moon" was 
thus passed ; but opinions continued to be diverse in regard 
to the precise course of the river. As the ivory-trade ex- 
tended westwards along the White Nile, a portion of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal became known. Petherick's journey in the 
Upper Nile region (1858) carried our knowledge to 4° N. 
lat., and furnished the most trustworthy observations on 
those parts; but the discovery of the western tributaries 
served only to confuse the main question of the true course 
of the Nile proper. 

Here we must turn aside, in order to preserve as far as 
possible the chronology of events, and refer to the progress 
of discovery in Equatorial Africa. 

In the early part of this century it was supposed that 
Southern Equatorial Africa was entirely deficient in fine 
waterways. Karl Ritter, writing in 18 17 {Erdkunde, i. Jj), 
emphasised this particular point. Tuckey's abortive expedi- 
tion (1816) up the Congo discouraged Europeans, who little 
dreamt of the magnificent network of rivers that lay beyond 
his farthest iK)int. Yet, up to 1840, Tropical South Africa 
was the sphere of Portuguese political, commercial, and 
geographical enterprise. The most notable contributions 
were the maps of Bowdich, who himself had carried out 
explorations in the Gabiin country (18 17). Those of Congo, 
Benguela, and Ang61a (1824) were based on the MS. maps 
of Mendes (1785) and Furtado (1790). By investigating 

* Compare D*Anville's, Browne's (1799), and Caillaud's maps. 

M 
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old Portuguese reports it was found that two pombeiros, or 
half-caste traders, had, as early as 1802 and 18 14, actually 
crossed the continent, passing through the Muata Yanvo's 
kingdom, from Angcila to Tete, on the Zambezi. But the 
results of Portuguese explorations in Southern Equatorial 
Africa, whether great or small, were not sufficiently known ; 
and it was reserved for British ex|)lorer8 to independently 
discover, or re-discover, the regions in question. 

The existence inland from Mozambique of a large lake, 
called "Maravi," was believed in from 15 18 onwards; and 
it was in turn associated with the hydrographical systems 
of the Nile, Congo, and Zambezi Cooley, whose diligent 
researches in this direction were embodied in his maps (1845 
and 1853), ^'^^ probably the first to introduce the native 
appellation of Nyasa. This mysterious sheet of water was 
made alternately to expand and contract in order to accommo- 
date its position to the views of geographers. The discovery 
(1848-49) of the snow-capped mountains of Kilima-njaro by 
Rebmann and of Kdnia by Krapf , together with the informa- 
tion these explorers elicited as to the surrounding lands, gave 
the impulse to the decisive journey (1858) of Burton and 
Speke. Having together reached Tanganyika, and Speke 
alone the southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza, it was as- 
certained that there were two lakes instead of one. Speke 
and Grant in 1 862 definitely established the outflow of the 
Victoria Nyanza to be the true source of the Nile ; and their 
successful labours were further completed by Baker's journey 
(1864) to the Muta Nzigd (now called the Albert Nyanza). 

With the extension and temporary consolidation of 
Egyptian rule in the lands of the Upper Nile, the work 
of exploration received renewed impulse, especially (from 
1874) under Gordon. Stanley bore witness (1875) to the 
vast size of the Victoria Nyanza, and, by circumnavigating 
it, to its unity. Baker had established the connection of 
the Muta Nzige with the Nile system; and Mason and 
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Gessi afterwards circumnavigated the lake. Emin and 
Lupton carried out capital work (from 1880) on the Bahr- 
el-Jebel and in the country to the south of Lado. 

Schweinfurth's journeys (1869-71) in the Bahr-el-6hazal 
were of the greatest interest and importance. In 1870 he 
crossed the Nile-Congo water-parting and discovered the 
Well<5 River, which at that time he regarded as the upper 
course of the Shari; and in the following year he broke 
entirely new ground in Dar Fertit. Junker's travels in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal and Niam-Niam countries were of equal 
value. His first journey (1877-78) took him into the 
source -region of the Welle, and his subsecjuent travels 
(1880-86) in the basin of that river were, to a large ex- 
tent, through little known or entirely unknown lands. 

The Mahdiist rising in 1884, however, closed the whole 
of the Upper Nile region to the explorer. 

We may now turn to South Africa. Cape Colony became 
a British possession for the first time in 1795. Barrow, 
who was entrusted by the Government with the task of 
surveying the colony, was the first to give (1797-98) re- 
liable information in this respect; and his map was a 
fairly good one. Travellers and missionaries contributed 
to the increase of our geographical knowledge, which coin- 
cided with the progress of colonisation in the north and 
east. During the opening years of this century, the land 
of the Bojesmans (Bushmen) was entered, the Orange 
River* was crossed, and a route into Bechuana-land was 
opened up. Campbell, a Scottish missionary, determined 
(18 12) the course of the Orange River, and subsequently 
reached the source-region of the Limpopo (Kurichane, 24^° 
S. lat.). After the withdrawal of the Boers (about 1835) 
from the Cape Colony proper, exploration and colonisation 
advanced rapidly. 

* Coetsee, however, probably crossed the Orange River in 1760. Vide ante, 
p. 168. 
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The Orange lliver practically limited our knowledge of 
the inland countries in the west until Alexander revealed 
(1836-37) portions of Nama-land and Damara-land. The 
23rd parallel of south latitude, which marked the limit of 
our knowledge of South Africa towards the close of 1840, 
was in 1849 passed by Livingstone, who, in company with 
Oswell and Murray, braved the dangers of the dreaded 
Kalahari Desert, and discovered the long -sought Lake 
N'gami. 

From this date a new epoch of discovery commenced 
for Tropical South Africa. Filled with enthusiasm at his 
success, Livingstone re-visited Lake N*gami in the follow- 
ing year (1850). In 185 1 he discovered farther north 
a mighty fluvial system (the Zambezi), of the extent of 
which no anticipation had previously existed, and the chief 
or main artery of which native report designated as the 
Liambai. Two years later he ascended this river, crossed 
the upper courses of the western tributaries of the Congo, 
and reached (1854) the West Coast at Loanda. After a 
brief rest, he set himself the task of solving the Liambai 
problem. Turning eastwards, and following with few devia- 
tions his former route as far as Sesheke, he discovered the 
magnificent fall of water on the Zambezi which he christened 
the Victoria Falls, and came out (1856) on the East Coast at 
Kilimani (Quilimane). This notable journey won for him 
the distinction of being the first European to cross the 
continent of Africa. 

But the Liambai problem was still unsolved. Livingstone 
had no doubt that the Liambai was the upper course of the 
Zambezi, which the early cartographers had made to take its 
rise in the Monomotapa Mountains (Matabele-land). His 
hypothesis was subsequently (about i860) proved to be 
correct, after the unknown regions of the Zambezi had 
been explored. 

These valuable additions to our knowledge of the Zambezi 
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basin were enriched by Livingstone's discoveries and ex- 
plorations farther east, in the Lakes region. At the head 
of an expedition entrusted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, and accompanied by his brother, Charles, and Kirk, 
Livingstone again started for the Zambezi in 1858. The 
expedition was absent five years, and was fruitful in results. 
Lake Shirwa was discovered, and Lake Nyasa, though not 
actually discovered, was made known and accurately mapped 
for the first time. 

Livingstone's journeys during 1866-73 were devoted to 
solving the problem of the Luapula, a river which at one 
time was thought to be the ultimate source of the Nile. 
Ascending the Kovuma River, of which he had previous 
knowledge, he reached Nyasa, and, in 1867, *^® south end 
of Tanganyika, the true orientation of which was due to him. 
He was the first European, since Mont^iro (1831-32), to 
enter Kazembe's kingdom. On this journey he discovered 
Lake Moero, and (in 1868) Lake Bangweolo* and the 
head-waters of the Congo (Luapula). In 1870 he crossed 
Manyuema, reaching Nyangwe (Congo) in the following 
year. This was the period when universal anxiety was 
felt for news of his existence. 

After Stanley, on his famous journey of discovery (1871- 
72), had met Livingstone at Ujiji, the two explorers together 
visited the north end of Tanganyika, and found that the lake 
had no outlet into the Nile basin. Ptolemy's hypothesis (as 
understood at that time, at least) was thus disposed of. In 
the midst of preparations in Europe to follow up the dis- 
coveries of Livingstone in the Luapula-Lualaba hydrographic 
system, the great missionary-pioneer and explorer died ( i st 
May 1873) at the south end of Lake Bangweolo. 

Excepting the results of Von der Decken's journeys 

* It is claimed by the Portuguese that their earlier travellers had visited 
these lakes. Livingstone, at least, was the first, not only to discover them to 
Euro|)c, but also to map them accurately. 
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(1860-65), comparatively slow progress was made, after tie 
retnm of Speke, in the country between the East Coast and 
the Lakes, Stanley, in his search for Livingstone, started 
from Bagamoyo and for some diatanco followed a new path 
to Tanganyika, Cameron (1873-75), °-^^ starting from the 
East Coast, was the next to break new ground. He explored 
Tanganyika and discovered its outlet (the Laknga) into the 
Congo basin, reached Nyangw^, and, striking 60uth>west, 
completed his remarkable overland journey by coming out 
on the West Coast at Bengnela. To a large extent his 
route led through nnknowu country. Among other results, 
he was enabled to establish the fact that the Lualaba, from 
its altitude above sea-level and from the volume of its dis- 
chai^, could not belong to the Nile system. 

Simultaneously with this brilliant period of discovery in 
Eastern Equatorial Africa, attempts were being made from 
the West Coast to reach the Congo basin. Up to 1850 
several concomitant conditions had contributed to restrain 
or repel geographical exploration on the West Coast: of 
such were the ]>olitical and social reaction ensuing from the 
decadence of Portuguese ^xiwer, the depi-edations of the slave- 
traders, and the immense difRculty of oi^nising caravans. 
It should be added, that the configHration of the coast- 
lands, by which the rivers, in forcing their way down from 
the inland plateau, are rendered unnavigable in their lower 
courses by rapids, was yet another cause of hindering the 
advance of European travellers and pioneers. The modern 
history of exploration on the West Coast data's from the 
foundation of the French colony on the Gabi'in (1843) and 
the travels in that country of Paul Du ChaUIu, which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

Several journeys were undertaken from Benguela into the 
Interior. Magyar carried out explorations (1850-51-55) 
CD the upper courses of the Kubango and Zambezi, and 
penetrated for a conaidi-rable distance north into the basin 
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of the Kasai. Silva Porto established (1853) a conuectiou 
between the old Bih^ route and the Upper Zambezi. Bastian, 
starting from Ambriz, visited (1857) San Salvador, and 
thereby attracted the attention of his compatriots, leading 
to the foundation of the German African Association. The 
work of this Association deserves as honourable mention 
as that of its sister association in London ; but it has now 
ceased to exist, its programme being performed by the 
Imperial German Government. 

The mighty Congo system was discovered, not from the 
West Coast, as might have been expected, but from the 
East. The lower course of the river was well known, and 
had often been visited up to 1870; but beyond that region 
everything was uncertain. It was the honourable task 
of Stanley, in a single journey (1874-77), ^ reveal this 
magnificent hydrographical system to the world. Starting 
from Bagamoyo, he marched to the Victoria Nyanza; cir- 
cumnavigated the Lake and visited Uganda; explored the 
Muta Nzig(5 (Albert Edward Nyanza) and the Congo-Nile 
water-parting; proceeded south to Tanganyika, which he 
circumnavigated; and from thence, by the Lukuga outlet, 
reached Nyangwe, and entered the threshold of the un- 
known Congo basin. He traced the river down to its mouth. 
The brilliant achievement of this journey, besides estab- 
lishing several vital iK)ints in regard to the hydrography of 
the source-region of the Nile and the water-parting between 
that river and the Congo, most effectually solved the last 
great hydrographical ])roblem in Africa — the origin, course, 
and magnitude of the Congo River. 

Livingstone's travels had previously awakened a lively 
and universal interest in Africa, but Stanley's feat resulted 
in riveting the attention of Europe to the "Dark Conti- 
nent." In 1876 the International African Association was 
established, and His Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
its founder, became its chosen head. Equally important, in 
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their practical bearing on the development of Africa, were 
the consolidation of the French Congo Territories, the 
founding of the Congo Independent State, and the ensuing 
delimitation of " spheres of influence " in Africa by the 
Signatory Powers at the Beriin Conference (1884-85). 

In Tropical South Africa the basin of the Congo became 
the chief domain of exploration. The German African As- 
sociation was busy in the south, with its base of operations 
on the West Coast. The impression that the main southern 
tributaries of the Congo flowed parallel to each other in a 
north and north-west direction was corrected by the dis- 
covery (1885) o^ ^^^ magnificent Kasai-Sankuru system, 
through the explorations of Wissmann, von Franqois, Gren- 
fell, Wolf, Kund, and Tappenbeck. Stanley, who, at the 
instance of the King of the Belgians, returned to the Congo 
to set up the administration of the infant State, discovered 
(1882-83) Lakes Leopold and Mantumba. Grenfell navi- 
gated (1884-85) the M*bangi, and Van Gele finally estab- 
lished (1887) the identity of that river with the Well^. 
Numerous minor journeys were at the same time carried 
out in the basin of the Congo by Belgian officials and 
others. 

In the French Congo Territories, De Brazza initiated 
(from 1876) a most important series of explorations. He 
himself established (1877) the unity of the Ogow^, and 
reached ( 1 880) the Congo itself. Details were rapidly filled 
in by competent French surveyors. 

Even the Portuguese, in this golden period of activity, 
were roused to deeds worthy of their past history in Africa. 
Serpa Pinto crossed the continent (1877-79) by a route 
which traversed some new countr}', between Benguela and 
the Upper Zambezi; and Capello and Ivens accomplished 
a still more important overland journey, which was mainly 
through unknown lands, between the Luapula and the 
Zambezi. The southerly-flowing tributaries in the little- 
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known country to the west of the Zambezi system were 
rapidly investigated. 

In response to the representations of Livingstone regard- 
ing the introduction of missionary effort and commercial 
enterprise in the highlands round Nyasa, as being the 
best or only method to check the hateful Traffic in Slaves 
and to emancipate and elevate the native populations, the 
Established and Free Churches of Scotland created mission- 
stations, and the African Lakes Company was founded 
(1878) in Glasgow with the object of opening up, by way 
of the Zambezi and Shire Rivers and the great Lakes, a 
new and almost continuous fluvial highway into the heart 
of Africa. Between 1877 and 1880 Stewart thoroughly 
surveyed the shores of Lake Nyasa ; and details were sub- 
sequently filled in by the zealous officers of the African 
Lakes Company. 

In Eastern Ecjuatorial Africa, the thread of exploration 
was taken up by Joseph Thomson, who succeeded to the 
leadership of the expedition which started under Keith 
Johnston, junior. Thomson explored (1878-80) the country 
between Dar-es-Salaam on the East Coast and the north 
end of Nyasa, and between the Nyasa and the south end 
of Tanganyika, skirting the western shores of the latter 
lake up to its outlet, the Lukuga, which had at the time of 
his arrival resumed its drainage functions. Proceeding to 
the west, along the banks of the Lukuga, and subsequently 
to the south-west through Urua, but driven back when 
within a day's journey of the Congo, he reached the south 
end of Tanganyika, and returned to the East Coast by way 
of Fipa and Unyanyembe. He was the first European to 
see Lake Hikwa, which, owing to its numerous appellations, 
he re-christened Lake Leopold, after His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians. The districts through which he passed on 
the above journey were thus explored and mapped for the first 
time, though at parts he crossed the routes of Livingstone. 
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In the country between Lake Nyasa and the Mozam- 
bique Coast, in which only the Rovuma basin was fairly 
well known, a number of new routes were opened up by 
the Rev. W. P. Johnson (1880-82), Maples (1881), O'Neill 
(1883-84), and Serpa Pinto and Cardozo (1885-86). 

Farther west, in the Congo basin, the German East 
African Expedition under Kaiser, Bohm, and Reichard car- 
ried out explorations (1880-84) between the Upper Lualaba 
and Luapula, across the route of Giraud, who was the first 
after Livingstone to visit (1883) Lake Bangweolo. 

The repeated but ineffectual attempts to pass from the 
East Coast to the Lakes region through Masai-land did not 
deter Joseph Thomson, who, in the course of his success- 
ful journey (1883-84), explored the country lying between 
Mombaza and the north-east comer of the Victoria Nyanza. 
He was the first to map the northern aspect of Mount 
Kilima-njaro, the plateaus of Kikuyu, Kapte, and Guaso 
Ngishu, the mountain-masses of the Aberdare Range and 
Kdnia, and the lakes Naivasha, Nakuro, and Baringo. 
Dr. Fischer about the same time (1883) reached Kilima- 
njaro and Lake Naivasha; and subsequently (1885-86) he 
connected the Masai route with that in the south between 
Ugogo and Kageyi. 

The exi^loration of Kilima-njaro thus received a new 
impulse. Since Von der Decken's time (1862) it has 
been repeatedly climbed: to the snow-line by New (1871); 
to 13780 feet by H. H. Johnston (1884); to 15,800 feet 
by Teleki ; and twice by Meyer (1887 and 1889), who, on the 
second occasion, reached the summit of Kibo (19,720 feet). 

Between the River Tana, which the Denhardts navigated 
in 1878, and the Red Sea, several attempts to ex^Jore 
Somal-land have been made since 1880. The most suc- 
cessful was that of James, who, starting from Berbeni — 
and not from the East Coast — penetrated (1885) as far 
south as the River Webi. 
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We have yet to refer to the jnDgress of explomion to 
the south of the Zambezi and Knnene Rivers. The dis- 
covery of Lake N'gamL as already indicated, led to the 
exploration of Damara-land« which had been neglected. 
As early as 1850-51, (ralton and Cliarles Anderssen had 
endeavoured^ though unsaccessfally. to o|)en up a route to 
Lake X'gami from Walvisch Bay, and to them we owe our 
first knowledge of the eastern portions of Damara-land and 
Ovampo-land. Anderssen in 1853 ^^ finally successful 
in reaching the Lake. Since that time. South- West Africa 
has been frequently visited and to a large extent exploited. 
Damara-land and great Nama-land have more recently been 
explored by German missionaries. 

The progress of exploration at the Cape and in the 
countrv to the north went, as before mentioned, hand in 
hand with colonisation and political expansion. We re- 
quire, therefore, to give only a few dates in order to roughly 
indicate its march. Tlie Orange Uiver was not passed uutil 
1 87 1, when the discover}' of diamonds in Griqoa-Iand at- 
tracted general attention. Farther east, British dominion 
had been extended over a jxirtion of Kafraria (1853), 
Basuto-land (1868), &c. The upper course of the Limpo|X) 
was known as early as 1830, but its subsequent course was 
a problem that engaged considerable attention, and was not 
solved until the journey (1868) of Erskine. who traced 
the Olifant River to its confluence with the Limpopo, and 
followed the latter river to its mouth. EHton, two years 
later, substantiated these results by navigating the Limpopo. 
Zoutpansberg was the most northerly Boer settlement in 
185 1. From i860 onwards, the Transvaal was to^x)- 
graphically examined by three German travellers: Jeppe, 
Mauch, and Merensky. "Hie discovery of gold-fields in 
Matabele-land and in the Transvaal, and of diamonds on 
the Vaal River, gave fresh impulses to the exploration of 
South-EIast Africa. Mauch 's journeys (1865-69) in the 
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Central plateau-country tu 17^° S. lat,, and (1872) from 
the Limpopo to Sena, on the Zambezi, were the first to 
open up new vistaB to tlie explorer and exploiter. Details 
were rapidly filled in. 

So far, our survey of the progress of exploration in Africa 
has not included the results of the past two or tliree years, 
it having been based on, and largely drawn from. Dr. Snpan'a 
paper on the centenar}'(i 788-1 888) following the foundation 
of the London African Association. But in a few words 
we can bring this record up to dat*". 

The most characteristic feature of geographical progress 
in Africa during the last two or three years has been the 
steady work initiated by the varions European Powers and 
Chartered Companies, not only in the survey of their ter- 
ritories, but also in prosi>ecting for railways, concluding 
treaties with native chiefs, and defining boundaries. This 
initial work in the development of a country has been carried 
out with spirit in the French possessions on the Senegal 
and on the Congo, the Gei-man West African ]>03sessions, 
the Congo Independent State, and the British {lossessions 
in South and East Africa, 

The Chai-tered Companies in jmiticular have not allowed 
the ginss to grow under their feet. Mr, Thomson's spirited 
journey (1885) to Sokoto and Candn, with the sultans of 
which countries he concluded treaties on behalf of the 
Royal Niger Com|>any, is an example of a forward policy 
that has been followed by others in the various regions of 
Africa. The French, on their part, have steadily pursued 
their aim of oi>ening up trade-routes between the Senegal 
and the Niger, and have des^witched several gunboats to 
Timbuktu. Colin's work in Bambuk, which had important 
geogi'aphical results, and that of Cranii>el and Foumeaux 
in the Gabun, are only isolated instances of French activity. 
Perhaps the most important journey was that of Binger 
{1887-89) within the great bend of the Niger. Binger, 
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besides correcting our previous ideas as to the extent of 
the basin of the Upper Niger, by showing that the Comoii 
and Volta rivers, among others, drained a large tract of 
country sloping to the Guinea Coast, demonstrated that the 
watershed is not nearly so high as has hitherto been sup- 
posed : it is syjaply a gently rising land or plateau, and the 
" Kong Mountains " as a range do not exist. His information 
in regard to the almost unknown parts of Mandingo-land 
is of the highest geographical interest. The Germans, on 
their part, with very much the same incentive — the desire 
to acquire political and commercial supremacy in the Niger 
basin — have been equally active. Among their travellers in 
West Africa, von FranQois, Wolf, Zintgraflf, Zoller, Kund, 
Tappenbeck, and Weissenbom, have all done excellent work. 
In the Cameroons especially, the Hinterland is being rapidly 
surveyed, and Zintgraflf has recently been successful in 
opening up a route to the Benud. During 1891 a number 
of French, German, and British expeditions endeavoured to 
reach Lake Tsad, chiefly with political objects in view ; but 
most of these met with disaster. 

In the Congo Independent State we note the survey for 
a railway now in process of construction past the rapids on 
the lower course of the river, the valuable explorations of 
Rouvier on the Kwilu and in the country to the north of 
Manyanga, and of Cambier along the south bank of the 
Congo, between Matadi and Leopoldville. Lannoy de Bissey's 
excellent maps embody a vast amount of conscientious work 
carried out by the French officials in the Congo Territories. 
The river Sanga has been revealed ; and in other parts of the 
Congo basin several unknown tributaries have been explored 
both by officials of the State and by independent explorers. 
Delcommune's navigation of the Lomami, up to the lati- 
tude of 2° 50' S., revealed an important new highway into 
Central Africa. 

Farther south, the independent work of the missionary 
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Arnot, who has speut over eight years in CeBtral Africa, 
chiefly in Katanga (Garenganze) and the BarotstS Valley, 
has been instni mental in revealing a large extent of new 
country, and in solving some of the hydrographical problems 
of this interesting region. He has proved, for instance, that 
Livingstone's "Leeba" is the Zambezi itself, and not the 
stream which flows out of Lake Uilolo. 

In Eastern Equatorial Africa, O'Neill obtained an im- 
portant series of astronomical observations during a journey 
he nndertook from Kilimani to the north end of Lake 
Nyasa, which showed that the lake had been placed too 
far to the west by about from 6' to 8' of longitude. The 
discovery by Bankin of an unnsed navigable channel (B. 
Chind^) in the delta of the Zambezi may prove to be 
valuable for commerce. 

The Arab disturbances in Eastern Equatorial Africa and 
the rising on the Zanzibar Coast have interrupted explora- 
tion to a certain extent. But the agents of the British East 
Africa Company hove been busy within their sphere of 
interest, notably Messrs. Jackson and Gedge, and Captain 
Lugard, who have done good work. The most important of 
recent discoveries in that region have been those of Teleki 
and Hohnel (1887-88), to the north of Lake Baringo, where 
what was formeriy known vaguely as Lake Sambnmi has 
been accurately mapped by them and christened Lake 
Rudolf. Borelli's work south-west from Tajnra Bay, in Shoa 
and its tributary states, has been valuable; he succeeded 
also in penetrating for some distance into Galta-laod. 

Stanley's most recent journey (1887-89), undertaken for 
tbe relief of Emin Pasha, has been of the highest geo- 
graphical importance. At the head of a lai^ expedition, 
he proceeded up the Congo, and, by way of its tributary, 
the Aruwimi, reached the Albert Nyanza. The Aruwimi, 
or, OS it is called in its upper course, the Itnri, was dis- 
covered to flow through a densely afforested region of 
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indefinite extent. At the south end of the Albert Nyanza, 
Stanley traced the course of the Kikibbi (which Emin had 
previously examined at its confluence with the lake), and 
he discovered that it flowed from the Muta Nzigd (Albert 
Edward Nyanza) — that, in fact, the two lakes were there- 
by connected. The Kikibbi, otherwise called the Semliki, 
was found to receive innumerable tributary streams from a 
mighty snow-capped mountain-mass, the Ruwenzori, which 
possibly rivals even the mount^ns of Kilima-njaro and 
Kdnia in altitude, although it was actually ascended by 
Lieutenant (now Captain) Stairs only to 10,677 feet. The 
Muta Nzig(5 — or, as it is now named, the Albert Edward 
Nyanza — was found to include the "Beatrice Gulf," pre- 
viously discovered by Stanley, and to be of lesser area than 
was formerly supposed ; it is thus the south-western source 
of the Nile. On the homeward journey to the East Coast, 
vid Uniamwesi and M'pwapwa, the south-western shores 
of the Victoria Nyanza were ascertained to have a con- 
siderable southerly extension beyond the limit formerly 
assigned to them. 

While the above have been the most notable contributions 
to the progress during the last hundred years of geographi- 
cal discovery and exploration in Africa, we have been con- 
strained by the limits of our space to greatly restrict our 
view, so that much excellent work and many profitable 
journeys have been entirely overlooked. We have but to 
compare the maps of each decade since 1788 to see how 
rapid this progress has been, and in order to estimate the 
activity of our explorers, travellers, and colonists. How 
great in this respect is our debt to missionary-pioneers we 
may recall with gratitude, for, in many instances, they have 
been the first to enter the unknown. 

Though it may be held somewhat invidious to institute a 
comparison between the results which the various European 
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DatioDS have contributed to the discovery and the precise 
exploration of Africa in modem times, we may safely confine 
ourselves to a few general remarks. 

The Portugnese were the first to open up Continental 
Africa to the policy of Europe; but, since the decline of 
their power, they have done comparatively little to promote 
exploration. The French have been eminently practical in 
the efforts they have made to open up new lands, by con- 
fining their activities to the districts where, with an effective 
base on the coasts, their colonies have been established. To 
them, also, we owe the earliest precise topographical infor- 
mation in regard to Lower Egj-pt, during the Occupation. 
Elsewhere in Africa, French travellers have contributed 
comparatively few results. 'J"!ie continent has only once 
been crossed by a Frenchman, 'IVivier, and this was accom- 
plished in 1888-89. ^^ *^^ main, the work of French ex- 
plorers, in the territories over which the national flag flies 
or has been boldly carried, has been scientific, valuable, 
and permanent. The Germans, now that they have colonial 
possessions of their own, are following the example of the 
French ; but, before this comparatively recent departure, 
German travellers explored in all parts of Africa, and the 
work they accomplished is unrivalled for its thoroughness, 
its accuracy, and its importance. Though we may claim for 
British explorers the principal pioneer-work in Southern 
Equatorial Africa, it is to German travellers we chiefly owe 
our knowledge of the Sahara and Sudan. The activity of 
the Italians has been more restricted, and has in the main 
received its impulse through political aspirations. Between 
the Red Sea and Ethiopia they have appropriated a profit- 
able field for their labours. Tlie Belgians have done some 
good work in the Congo basin, under the segis of their 
philanthropic king. Finally, British explorers, thongh more 
recently directing their attention to practical ends, have 
been active in all parts of Africa. They have been inspired 
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by the Bpirit of adventure aud discovery no less tli&n by the 
desire of commercial gain. It is to them we mainly owe 
the pioneer discoveries, from which nearly all the European 
natione have derived benefits equal to or greater than those 
that Britain hae retained for her guerdon. 

It will be observed that the regions of Africa still to be 
regarded as "onknown" lie behind the spheres of European 
influence on the coasts. It is a curiouB fact that, so far, 
in the exploration of the continent, all the great hydro- 
graphical discoveriee have been made, not by the more 
obvious process of tracing the great river-systemB from 
their mouths to their sources, but in precisely the reveree 
way. The task of exploration in the future, however, 
will be to fill in details from the coasts inland. It is 
a task that will be all the more readily undertaken on 
account of the new impulse that has been given to coloni- 
sation, and because — the continent having been so rapidly 
partitioned off among the European Powers — it will become 
more and more necessary not only to adjust boundaries 
bnt also to define their precke limits. The interior lands 
will thus gradually be explored and exploited. 

Mention has been made of the character of the work 
accomplished in the exploration and survey of African 
lands, and it is well to bear in mind how much more 
supplementary work will be required before we can regard 
our maps with any degree of satisfaction and confidence. 
Even for pioneer journeys there is plenty of scope left. 
Witness Stanley's last journey and that of Binger. 

A word as to the character of expeditions. The ideal 
African traveller is he who adventures alone, or with a 
small personal escort, into the unknown, and returns with 
an accurate map and supplementary information. Those 
who follow in his footsteps may be fairly confident of a 
friendly reception by the indigenous populations. In a 
number of notable instances it has been such men who 
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have brought out of Africa the most valuable and jierma* 
neut geographical results. The larger the expedition the 
greater the difficulty of obtaining— at least, by honest and 
pacific means — the newssary supplies, and the greater the 
danger of arousing the hostile passions of the natives. At 
the same time, there are some part« of Africa through 
which a traveller accompanied by only a email escort or a 
weakly-armed caravan could never penetrate. Happily, 
snch regions are few, and they are becoming fewer every 
day. 

These remarks are introduced with the object of record- 
ing the fact that, in the past, independent travellers have 
been able to accomplish — what big fighting expeditions 
could never have achieved — the best result of exploration 
in Africa, namely, the discovery of new lands for pacific 
occupation and development 

It is notable that, during the year 1891, all of the 
expeditions into Africa have partaken of this character. 
Their chief object has been, either to discover new markets, 
or to undertake the careful survey — like Dr. Baumann in 
Usambara — of actual Colonial possessions. For many years 
to come snch expeditions must necessorily occupy the field 
of exploration in Africa. 
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Mediterrftoenn Littoral — Algeria and Tunis— Ikforocco— Tripoli — 
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development of Africa—" Kobber-economy." 

The development of Africa as a field for European com- 
mercial enterprise has been very rapid in tlie past few 
years. It was not so long ago that Dr. Schweinfurth, in 
comparing the aones of social culture with the movements 
of commerce in Africa, divided the continent into three 
domains: (l-) the sphere of firearms, nearest to the coaBts, 
in which intimate commercial relations were maintained 
with Europe ; (2.) the transition region inland, into which 
native traders carried the cotton goods and manufactures 
of Europe ; and (3,) the heart of Central Africa, into which 
European enterprise had not penetrated. Africa thus pre- 
sented, in those days, the picture of a fortress, which was 
being stormed by the pioneers of commerce; but, since 
then, rampart after rampart has been broken down, redoubt 
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after redoubt has been taken, and Commerce, entering by 
the great river- valleys, has planted it« flag in the very 
heart of the continent. The popular myth that the simple 
re(|uirements of the indigenona peoples of Africa could be 
met with " moral pocket-handkerchiefs " is no longer tenable 
throughout the greater portion of the interior regions. 
Perhaps, in the cycle of social evolution, the natives may 
" hark back " in this respect, just as in our own day and in 
our own country the possession of a pocket-handkerchief 
marks an individual stage of social progress. But what 
with competition among the European Powers for political 
and commercial supremacy in Africa, and the growth of 
their colonies as markets for home manufactures, we have 
now to deal with very different conditions of demand and 
supply. The exploitation of Africa has, in the passage of 
time, besides revealing mineral riches in many parts of the 
continent, opened up prospects of commercial development 
which have been eagerly seized upon by chartered com- 
panies ; and though relatively tew regions have shown any 
immediate return for the capital introduced into them, 
capitalists have not been daunted, but, on the plea of 
phUanthropy and patriotism, have advanced boldly upon 
new conquests, in the hope perhaps of their ultimately 
yielding some material advantages. 

In the present chapter we shall deal with the marketable 
commodities of Africa. By defining the geographical distri- 
bution of the leading products in reference to the physical 
and political conditions of each distinctive region, we may 
be enabled to estimate, if only approximately, the value of 
African lands. We cannot pay too great attention to this 
subject, since it is commerce that takes ns to Africa, and 
by commerce only that we can remain there, at least with 
any profit to ourselves. For, with the exception of a few 
strategical points, mainly on the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas — the route to the East — and at the Cape, the [xissession 
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of African territory ia of uo special value at present in inter- 
national politics, except, it may be, as a lever against the 
interestfi of one's neighbours. Unless the colonies in Africa 
can be self-supporting, it is diiUcult to see the value of 
thein to the mother-country.* It is by commerce also, if 
our motiye in colonising Africa be purely philanthropic, that 
we can best iiiHnence the indigenous populations, and it is 
by commerce that we can root np the evils that embitter 
their existence. Thus we see that, from whatever point of 
view we regard the development of Africa, commerce must 
be reckoned with as an important political factor. It is, 
of course, rather too soon to speak with confidence of the 
commercial possibilities of the continent — we still know 
so little of it and its inhabitants — but the more vigorous 
nations of Europe are not likely to fail in subduing to 
their use any new field for enterprise, no matter what the 
initial cost may be. And so we may fairly conclude, now 
that some of them have finally entered in earnest upon 
commercial and political campaigns in Africa, that success 
will be to the valiant and to the successful. It has been a 
race — in the last few years a breathless race — not altogether 
for empire, nor for a crusade, but for commercial supremacj-. 

What prospects, then, does Africa offer as a field for 
European commercial ent«rprige? 

In the southern shores of the Mediterranean we again 
recognise in this place a transition region between Africa 
and Europe, in which the climate and products approxi- 
mate to those of the southern iiarts of Spain and Italy. 
Consequently, we find that colonisation by the people of 
those countries has been more successful than by the people 
of Northern Europe : only they, up to the present, have 
become in part acclimatised, and only in their case has the 
birth-rate exceeded the death-rate. 

■ Paitogal, however, ■ppeara to derive s kind of p«triotic mititifartion in 
meeting the he«Ty UDUkl defidt of her Monmbiqua pronuce. 
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Algeria and Tunis may be considered together, though, 
iu respect of their economical progress, they stand in 
striking contrast. Algeria has been a French province for 
sixty yeai-a, Tunis a French protectorate for ten years ; 
yet the latter, even apart from its more favourable natural 
conditions, would appear to have the more hopeful future. 
It is true that, during the French administration, Algeria 
has been converted from a desert into " a smiling province : " 
thousands of miles of road have been made, railways have 
been constructed, wells sunk, and all kinds of improvements 
introduced. Yet, even to-day, Algeria costs the mother- 
country from seventy to eighty million francs annually, 
the expenditure nearly always exceeding the receipts. The 
European element — for the most jmrt composed of Italians, 
Spaniards, and Maltese, besides the French themselveB — 
though it has doubled its numbers, still bears a small propor- 
tion (about 10 per cent.) to the native populations, composed 
of Berbers (Kabyles) and Arabs; while the latter show no 
signs of assimilation. And the reason of this comparative 
want of success in Algeria would appear to be " red-tape." 
The native populations are in turn either persecuted or sup- 
ported, or attempts are made at assimilating them with the 
European colonists. By being persecuted they are driven 
away ; by being supported they obtain an undue supremacy ; 
and attempts at assimilation have failed because of the 
exceedingly varied ethnic elements. Colonisation is at one 
time promoted, at another time obstructed; and for the 
most part it remains under Goverument auspices. Thus, 
Algeria is neither a se.ttlement nor a plantation." Tunis, 
on the other hand, is a commercial colony ; there is no 
official immigration, and private enterprise has more scope, 
as is evidenced by the numerous local undertakings at pre- 
sent on foot. Though, as in all new colonies, the imports 
have exceeded the exports in Tunis, this is due to the Army 
* l-'JIgirieetla Tuniiu iP. L«roy-Be«ulieu, 1S87}. 
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of Occupation, which has to be provided for. By comparing 
Algeria and Tunis, therefore, we have a good example of 
ofBcialism and private enterprise working side by side. 
Tunis, so far at least, appears to have fully realised the 
expectations that were formed of it in France. 

In both Algeria and Tunis, and indeed in North Africa 
generally, viticulture would, according to Sir Lambert Play- 
fair, appear to be the most hopeful industry for the future. 
Some, too, speak of wheat, for the growth of which many 
districts — such as the valley of the Mejerda — possess suit- 
able soils and climate. Alfa or esparto grass grows wild, and 
is, or was at one time, largely exported to Great Britain 
for the manufacture of paper. Wool and early potatoes are 
also valuable export-commodities. Cork in the forests and 
iron ore in the mountains, besides other natural riches, 
are among the remaining resources of the country. It there- 
fore cannot be doubted that, in time, France will develop 
her African possessions, which lie almost at her door, 
even if she fails to extend her empire to the south and 
west. 

Very different is the prospect in the fanatical Moham- 
medan State of Morocco, which, in spite of its supposed 
mineral riches, its highly fertile soil, and favourable natural 
conditions, lies stagnating "in the name of Allah." The 
magnificent squalor of the towns, the dumb evidences of 
a down-trodden people, whose only advantage under politi- 
cal rule is the opportunity to escape it — these and other 
phenomena of a decaying and subversive power cry out 
for reparation. Christians are despised, and can only live 
with security and independence under the aegis of their 
political representatives; foreign imports are crushed by 
heavy dues; exports are crippled by a prohibitive tariflE; 
and the native industries are paralysed. If a native display 
prosperity, far less wealth, he is at once made the victim 
of courteous attentions on the part of the Sultan and his 
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officials. Under such political conditions it is not to be 
expected that Morocco could possibly develop its great 
natural resources. The inaensat-e jealousy between the 
European Powers in Morocco only complicates matters and 
retards progress. France and Great Britain have partid- 
pated for the most part in the exterior commerce of Morocco, 
but Germany is now taking a foremost place. The chief 
exports are cereals and leather. 

Between these countries and Egypt, the Turkish province 
of Tripoli is so barren that, beyond esparto grass, fruits 
and vegetables, its products are not at present of any 
considerable value. The port of Tripoli is, however, the 
terminnB of the caravan-trade across the Sahara, and the 
oasis of Mnrzuk, in Fezzan, is another important trade- 
centre. Fez and Morocco city are other centres of the 
caravan-traffic of the Sahara, the principal " commodity " of 
which would appear to be slaves. 

The camel-caravans that cross the Sahara, coming from 
the Sudan, trade also in ostrich feathers, spices, gums, rock- 
aalt, &c., which are exchanged for the manufactures of 
Europe. In the Western Sahara, the salt mines and deposits 
are the chief wealth of the country; and the salt finds its 
way in the first instance to Timbuktu, one of the chief 
centres of its distribution. Ghadames and other oases in the 
Sahara are also objective points for caravans. But, owing to 
the unsettled political situation and the predatory habits of 
the tribes in the Sahara, not to speak of the insecurity of 
life and the adverse conditions of climate, it is not possible 
for this caravan-traffic to be largely used in the future by 
European commerce ; far less is it likely to compete with 
other and more practicable routes from the coast. Thus, 
even though the French may eventually establish some sort 
of communication between Algeria and Senegambia, it is 
difficult to see what advantages they may reap thereby, 
beyond the more or less illusory one of political Aggrandise- 
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ineut. Elsewhere we have shown that the true access to 
the Central Sudan is by way of the River Niger. 

In the Nile Valley we have the most striking example of 
the value of water in Africa, and how by a judicious system 
of irrigation barren land can be made fertile. The Nile, 
periodically overflowing its banks, is the life-fluid of the 
desert country through which it passes ; the regularity of its 
rise and fall can absolutely be relied upon, though on occa- 
sions, of course, an abnormally high or low Nile may be 
experienced. At Khartum the river begins to rise towards 
the end of June, in consequence of the heavy monsoon rains 
that fall on its upper catchment-basin ; before the first day 
of September it is at its fullest, but after the last day of 
that month it decreases regularly, until the next summer 
solstice. All along the banks of the Nile, from Khartiim to 
the Delta, advantage is taken of these inundations by the 
riverain people to reclaim from the desert a narrow parallel 
zone of cultivable land. In no part does this zone of 
artificial cultivation exceed four miles in breadth, whilst at 
several places near the river the desert rules supreme. 

In Lower Egypt the advantage which the Nile offers for 
irrigation purposes has been turned to exceptional account, 
and extensive works have been erected by the English and 
Scottish engineers in charge. By the restoration of the 
larrage* which had been in disuse for twenty years, and 
the construction of numerous interlacing canals, the Deltaic 
lands have been converted into a rich agricultural region, 
supporting a dense population. According to Mr. Chisholm 
{Handbook of Commercial Geography, p. 348) — " Though the 
distance in a direct line from Wady Haifa to the shores of 
the Mediterranean is about 680 miles, equal to the distance 
from the Scilly Isles to the northern extremity of the Shet- 
land Islands, the entire area fit for cultivation is less than 

* The barrage is a dam thrown across the two heads of the Nile branchql 
at the apex of the Delta. 
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10,000 square miles, or about two-thirds larger than York- 
shire ; and in this area is crowded a population of nearly 
8,000,000, almost wholly dependent on agriculture." The 
labour for the up-keep of the embankments in this system 
of irrigation was at one time supplied by the natives them- 
selves, who were subject to the corvee; but this kind of 
forced labour is now abolished. The initial cost of con- 
struction must have exceeded one million pounds sterling, 
but it has already been met by the profits derived from the 
cultivators themselves. When Egyptian finances are suf- 
ficiently elastic to bear the strain or exi)eriment of more ex- 
tended schemes of irrigation, some of these may be adopted. 

Cotton is now one of the most valuable crops of Lower 
Egypt, which, besides, raises maize and wheat; in Upper 
Egypt dates and various gums are the principal products. 

Under British control, Egypt has in part recovered from 
the paralysis she suffered under Turkish mismanagement, 
and the condition of the Fellahfn has been vastly improved ; 
the kourbash and all kinds of abuses have been abolished, 
and something like financial stability established. The 
commerce of the country is practically in the hands of 
Europeans, whose principal trade-centre is at Alexandria, 
and who only await more settled political conditions in 
order to greatly extend their operations. Should those con- 
ditions assume any degree of permanence, and be guaranteed 
by some sort of European control, the future prosperity of 
Egypt would be assured ; but international rivalries, even at 
the present day, retard the true development of the country. 
From its geographical position, as, in a manner, commanding 
the route to the East, Egypt naturally assumes in the eyes 
of Europe an importance it would not otherwise possess; 
but there are critics who ix)int out, with some degree of 
justice, that the value of the Suez Canal as a route to the 
East is not so great as is generally assumed, since the pos- 
session of territory or islands — such as our island fortress of 
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Perim — at the southern end of the Red Sea, must largely, 
if not entirely, counterbalance political domination over the 
Isthmus of Suez. The inter-nationalisation of the Canal 
would, therefore, appear to be a desirable step in the com- 
mon interests of the European Powers. 

Reference has been made in 'a former chapter to trade- 
routes in Egypt and to their relative value and chief centres 
of distribution. But trade-routes are a variable quantity to 
reckon with. The revolution that is caused by a change of 
conditions or altered circumstances in the routes taken by 
commerce is illustrated in a recent report by the British 
Consul at Port Said, who demonstrates that that port is 
rapidly increasing in importance at the expense of Suez, 
because of vessels preferring to touch there for stores and 
coal. But though the trade of Suez has also been profoundly 
affected in consequence of the disturbances in the Sudan, the 
pilgrim traflSc is said to have increased to 22,000 annually. 
Such fluctuating conditions are bound to attend every im- 
portant political movement ; but, with our modern resources, 
it should not be an impossible task to regulate any given 
traflSc within its natural channels. 

In the basin of the Upper Nile we encounter lands very 
unequal in respect of their chief natural productions, but all 
of conspicuous value. In the highly fertile country through 
which flow the Abyssinian tributaries of the Nile, the alluvial 
soil, with the simplest means of irrigation, is capable of pro- 
ducing heavy crops, not only of durrah and maize, but also 
of cotton and tobacco : at present, only the two former are 
cultivated to any extent. As for Abyssinia, anything could 
be grown in the highland regions, according to altitude and 
the suitable conditions of climate ; yet agriculture is back- 
ward, and the industries, where by courtesy they may be 
said to exist, are acknowledged to be of no account. 

What effect recent political events may have on the 
commercial development of Abyssinia it is too soon to pre- 
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diet; but doubtless trade, which at present finds its way 
direct to Tajura and Berbera, and formerly went through 
Shoa, will be deflected to a certain extent to Massawa. In 
spite of its loss of trade, Shoa still deals largely in cattle, 
hides, coflFee, &c. Harar also sends caravans to Berbera. 
In the depressions between the mountainous regions and 
the Red Sea, the salt-deposits are a valuable commodity ; 
the salt, sold in small blocks, is even used as currency. 

Khartum, which used to be the converging point for 
caravans and a great commercial centre, has for so long been 
outside the sphere of European influence that it is difficult 
to judge what may be its present condition ; but it is reason- 
able to infer that, although it may no longer obtain European 
goods in exchange for grain, gums, and cotton, its traffic in 
ivory and ostrich feathers and the trade from the south are 
still maintained. Immediately south of Khartiim, in Kor- 
dofan, the soil is arid and impregnated with iron, and the 
herds do not thrive very well except in the neighbourhood of 
springs. Fjirther south still, in the abandoned Equatorial 
Province, the country is in every way suited to pastoral 
pursuits. **Only think," Emin Pasha once wrote, "what a 
trade could be opened up in ivory, oil of all kinds, skins, 
com, ostrich feathers, india-rubber, wax, iron, &c., &c." * 

In the border-land between the Sahara and the Sudan 
a considerable native trade is maintained by caravan, the 
chief commodities of exchange or barter being slaves, ivory, 
salt, ostrich feathers, wheat, and cloth. West of Lake Tsad 
we encounter the prosperous and densely populated Moham- 
medan States, the natural products of which are very varied. 
They are thus detailed by Mr. Joseph Thomson :f — "Of 
minerals, gold is found in the western districts, and silver, 
lead, antimony, and copper in the eastern. Ail these 
valuable articles are more or less worked at present, for 

* Emin Pacha in Central Africa, p. 431. 

t Scottish Ocof/rtfphieal Mofjazine, vol. ii. p. $95. 
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the native thoroughly knows their value. Ivory is to be 
obtained in large quantities to the south of the Benu(5 and 
around Lake Tsad. Ostrich feathers even now constitute a 
large trade in the Southern Sahara and north and east of 
Bomu. In the same parts, valuable gums, musk, and hides 
are yielded in profusion. Over the entire region enormous 
quantities of indigo, cotton, shea-butter, palm-oil, ground- 
nuts, india-rubber, and several valuable medicinal plants are 
produced. Great herds of cattle are found everywhere, and 
the trade in hides should be one of much importance. As 
showing the character of the country, it may be mentioned 
that the Central Sudan produces capital wheat, rice, onions, 
dates, limes, pomegranates, bananas, and numerous other 
fruits, vegetables, and grains." Moreover, horses, camels, 
and donkeys thrive in the higher-lying regions. 

The River Niger and its tributary, the Benuo, are the 
natural highways into this part of Inner Africa. As a 
channel for commercial operations, the Niger is unrivalled ; 
and the possession of the Deltaic lands is consequently 
of immense importance. Regular steam-communication is 
maintained on the river. Vessels of 600 tons can ascend 
beyond the Benue confluence to Rabba, a total distance 
of 600 miles, during four or five months of the year; 
whilst the Benu(3 itself is navigable for an equal distance. 
Within the basin of the Niger there are densely populated 
districts, under more or less settled and advanced govern- 
ments, possessing immense natural resources, and capable 
of yielding an immediate return for any capital expended 
on their economical development. 

That there should be some competition for this trade is 
natural. The French, from their base in Senegambia, and 
the Germans, from the Cameroons, are making bold bids 
for commercial supremacy. That, under these circum- 
stances, a certain amount of trade will be deflected from 
its more natural outlet by the mouths of the Niger is 
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obvious; but it may also lead to healthy competition, 
which in the end will stimulate European commercial enter- 
prise. The trade of Timbuktu and the Upper Niger, by 
the recent territorial arrangement between Great Britain 
and France, must eventually fall into the hands of the 
French. Timbuktu of itself has no industries, but from 
time immemorial it has been a market of great importance, 
and one of the chief distributing centres. The trade of the 
Middle Niger, benefiting from the activities of the great 
Hausa States, is, however, of far greater value, and is en- 
tirely in British hands. Kano and other commercial centres 
oflEer unlimited possibilities ; and the trade of Bomu might 
easily be tappe^d by way of the Benu(3. 

The palm-oil industry, which is the most valuable of West 
Africa, has its centre in the Niger Delta, or, to be more ex- 
plicit, in what is called the Oil llivers District. Here the 
African Association of merchants have their headquarters. 
The geographical distribution of the Elais (pdnecTisis, or oil- 
palm, may be seen on our map ; but although it flourishes 
over so extensive a region, it is cultivated in certain districts 
only : on the West Coast, for example, chiefly or exclusively 
in the vicinity of the villages. Cotton is also grown, and 
during the American civil war was largely cultivated along 
the Guinea Coast. Moreover, there are nianv valuable 
medicinal plants, and others yielding gum and resin, besides 
coloured woods (camp wood, barwood, redwood), &c., which 
are rising exports of the West Coast. Kola-nuts are of 
increasing importance, and take the place of the coffee 
berry, though coffee, as well as tobacco, might be cultivated 
much more extensively. A good market for tea should be 
found in the Mohammedan Sudan. 

It must also be remembered that, though the ivory of 
the Ivory Coast is a thing of the past, the gold of the Gold 
Coast is by no means exhausted. The country is rich in 
gold, in spite of the numerous companies that have failed 
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to work it profitably. The great drawback in the case of 
mining, as in all other commercial ventures, is that native 
labour is so incompetent and unreliable. But if the Kru 
could be brought to work in larger numbers, surely there 
would be some prosi)ect of success ? 

At first sight one might suppose that the basin of the 
Congo, with its unique system of waterways, was by far the 
most important field for commercial enterprise in Africa; 
but for various reasons this view is untenable. The Congo 
is undoubtedly a region of immense possibilities, but it has 
not yet been sufiiciently exploited or developed to warrant 
the sanguine views which some take of its present resources. 
The administration of the State has, unfortunately, not been 
based on commercial principles: there has been too much 
" red-tape " and " make-believe " and too little conscientious 
work. This has been the fault, not of the generous-hearted 
sovereign who is the nominal head of the State, but of his 
advisers and officers. 

The leading commodities of the Congo are ivory, caout- 
chouc, and gum-copal ; but there are, of course, many other 
sources of wealth. Ivory is the most important article of 
commerce, though, according to Oscar Baumann,* two-thirds 
of it is what is known as fossil-ivory. Markets for its 
periodical disposal have already been opened in Belgium. 
Beyond the Aruwimi confluence, there appears to be little 
or no actual commerce ; for this is the Arab hunting-ground 
for slaves. The regions drained by the M'bangi and Kasai 
tributary systems of the Congo are equally important, the 
latter presenting, according to the Eev. George Grenfell, 
special facilities on account of the " ready-made commerce 
waiting for an outlet," and because the people are more 
industrious and their work is of a much higher order than 
on the Congo proper. At Luluaburg the State has made ex- 
periments in raising flocks and herds — it is said, with some 

* Handd und Verkehr am Cowjo, 
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success — aud in rice-plantations. That the natives them- 
selves have made progress in their methods of cultivating 
the soil has been attested by Wissmann and other explorers 
who have had the opportunity of judging. 

Between the Kasai* and Lomami there is an immense 
prairie region of great fertility, and in other parts of the 
Congo basin similar districts occur. Van Gfele points to the 
Lower M'bangi as one of the most fertile and populous 
districts he has seen in Africa: woods and plains, maize- 
fields, sugar-cane and banana plantations alternate without 
number, and attest the value of the land. That tobacco, 
coffee, cocoa, vanilla, and other articles of commerce could 
be extensively cultivated in the basin of the Congo is cer- 
tain. No doubt, when the railway between the cataracts is 
finished, a greater impulse will be given to commerce; but, in 
the meantime, there are numerous initial diflSculties to over- 
come before any immediate return for capital can be expected. 
. At the end of 1 890 there were some twenty-eight Euro- 
pean establishments on the Congo between Stanley Pool 
and Stanley Falls : seven belonging to the State, two to the 
French, three to the Roman Catholic missions, six to the 
Protestant missions ; and four Belgian factories, four Dutch, 
and two French. Some eighteen steamers were at that 
time said to be plying on its waters: seven belonging to 
the State, three on the IVench Congo, five belonging to the 
Belgian Commercial Company, one to the Dutch Company, 
and two to the Anglo-American Mission. All these vessels 
draw only 2 ft. 6 in. of water, or under. Of their inadequacy 
to cope with any brisk movement of commerce we have 
had frequent illustrations ; but their number will no doubt 
be duly supplemented. It must be remembered, it was not 
so long ago, that it took five years or so for European manu- 
factures to reach the Upper Congo from the West Coast, in 
consequence of their having to run the gauntlet of honga, 
or black-mail, imposed by the intervening tribes. 
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The unsuitability of the climate to European settlers, 
the unstable and ineflfective state of the political administra- 
tion, the difficulty of obtaining steady and efficient labour, 
and the ravages of the Slave Trade, are among the chief 
reasons why the Congo basin has not been even more rapidly 
developed as a field for European enterprise. With more 
rational administrative measures will come more flourishing 
times for commerce. 

The recent arrangements in regard to the Congo Inde- 
pendent State, if ultimately given effect to, should go far to 
remove the disability it has hitherto shown in performing 
what was originally expected of it at the time of its in- 
auguration. These arrangements include a duty (6 per cent. 
ad valorem) on imports — with the ostensible purpose of pro- 
viding the sinews of war against the slave-traders — and the 
ultimate reversion of the administration to Belgium. Ivory 
and caoutchouc are taxed 10 per cent, and, among other 
exports, copal, palm-oil and coffee, 5 per cent. 

The French, on their part, situated between the Congo 
and the West Coast, have met with much the same initial 
difficulties in building up their colony, but they have made 
steady efforts to overcome them. M. de Brazza, speaking 
of the prospects of the French Congo, in reply to an inter- 
viewer, is reported to have said: "From my nine years' 
experience in the country, I have come to the conclusion 
that our West African Territories and the basin of the Congo 
must be left to be developed by the original inhabitants, and 
not be colonised by emigrants. This new country must 
be perfectly studied and fully organised before European 
traders enter it." That there is some truth in this state- 
ment, and that it underlies the vital principle of the 
economical development of all African lands, cannot be 
doubted. 

The Portuguese colony to the south of the Congo is 
more prosperous than the sister-colony of Mozambique, on 
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the opposite side of the continent. A railway is now open 
between Loanda and Cazengo (140 miles), and another 
has been projected from Mossamedes across the Chella 
Mountains for 200 miles into the Interior; but progress is 
slow. The cultivation of the ground-nut (Arachis hypogcea), 
which is crushed for oil. besides being a staple nutriment, 
of coffee, sugar, and cotton, rCnd of other commercial pro- 
ducts, though they might be unlimited, is pursued with 
only relative success. The coffee of Cazengo is of first- 
rate quality; and elsewhere it is widely grown, as also 
are india-rubber plants. There can be no doubt that, were 
adequate transport provided, the trade in rubber and other 
products could be immensely increased. Though the coast- 
lands are bare, the higher-lying regions are specially suitable 
for cultivation. Recently the Portuguese Government have 
been making the experiment of bringing colonists from 
Madeira, chiefly agriculturists, and establishing them in the 
Interior, giving each colony a subsidy under a five years' 
contract. This plan appears to be a step decidedly in the 
right direction, and to have already met with gratifying 
success; for there is no doubt that the inland districts of 
Ang61a are rich in natural resources. 

Before proceeding to examine the Temperate regions, we 
may complete our survey of Tropical Africa by passing 
over to the other side of the continent, to the East Coast. 
And first as regards the Zambezi basin: though an area 
of transition, it may at once be said that its commercial 
relations come chiefly aud naturally under Tropical Africa, 
and it may best be considered in conjunction with the 
Lakes region, from which it conducts. 

Nyasa-land has so far been exclusively developed by 
British missionaries and traders,* in spite of the exacting 
and hostile tariffs of the Portuguese. Coffee, which is in- 

* The four mission-stations on Nyasa and Tanganyika cost yearly about 
;^29,ocx). The Lakes Company is now absorbed by the Brit S. Africa Co. 
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digenous and has been successfully cultivated at Blantyre, 
is said to be a hopeful product, upon which alone, according 
to Mr. Buchanan,* the success of the country might depend. 
But Consul Hawes reports (1887) the success of coffee as 
"doubtful," and speaks of ivory as the chief export. Then 
there are tea, cinchona-bark, rubber, cloves, medicinal plants, 
oil-seeds, and indigo. Almost anything could be grown in 
the highland regions. The country is, moreover, supposed 
to be rich in minerals. To the west of the Lakes, iron 
and copper are found in abundance, and silver and gold 
are not absent. But what is wanting is greater security 
for life and property. Political imbroglios and constant 
strife with the Portuguese officials, not to mention contests 
with native slave-raiders, have in recent years crippled all 
the efforts that have been made for the opening-up of the 
Lakes region. With their final adjustment and the consolida- 
tion of British supremacy, we may confidently anticipate the 
almost immediate success of the commercial operations that 
have already been started. By her recent Agreement (June 
1 891) with Portugal, Britain, besides securing the freedom 
of the Zambezi to the ships of all nations and the recognition 
of her Protectorate over Nyasa-land and the Shir^ Highlands, 
obtained a reduction of tiie Portuguese tariff to 3 per cent. 
ad valorem on transit dues. 

Commercial enterprise on the East Coast, between the 
Zambezi and the Gulf of Aden, has long been paralysed by 
the blighting influence of the Slave Trade, which has almost 
entirely destroyed legitimate commerce. The British Indian, 
or Banyan, traders, whose commercial talents have contri- 
buted so much towards the development of the country, are 
themselves parties to this nefarious Traffic, of which the 
Arabs of Zanzibar and those Arabs of the Interior not 
engaged in agriculture are the chief instruments. Thus, 
ivory and slaves have always been the chief commodities 

* The Skir€ Hifjhlandt. 
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of the East Coast. And yet, some of the countries inland 
behind the dry and unhealthy coastal zone are capable of 
raising all Tropical products, while the plateaus, besides 
serving as excellent pasture-grounds, yield good crops of 
wheat and other cereals. There are splendid prospects for 
gums alone. The cloves of Zanzibar and Pemba islands 
are world-famous; and the hides of Somal-land, the gums 
of the Swahili Coast, and the ivory of East Central Africa 
generally, are important articles of export. Among other 
native products are india-rubber, indigo, copal, orchilla, oil- 
seeds, copra, myrrh, Indian-corn, wax, &c. Moreover, there 
are fine agricultural regions, as, for example, in Usambara 
and around Kilima-njaro. A railway is projected between 
the Coast, at Tanga bay, and Usambara: 

In 1890 the German administration imposed a tax of 
5 per cent, on all imports into their territories opposite 
Zanzibar, with the object of destroying the importance of 
that island as a trade-centre. They also fixed upon certain 
ports as exclusive centres for imports and exports. 

The Arab settlements in the Interior, such as Kavele, on 
Tanganyika, and Tabora, maintain constant communications 
with the Coast, some of the chief ports of which, as out- 
lets for trade, are Kilwa, Bagamoyo, and Mombaza; whilst 
Berbera is the chief port on the Gulf of Aden. 

The caravan-routes leading to the East Coast are, as we 
have said, at the same time slave-routes, since the trafiic 
in ivory and that in slaves go hand-in-hand. They are 
consequently liable to change; but Zanzibar, from its 
favourable geographical position, is, and always has been, 
the chief emporium of commerce : it is the " Liverpool " of 
the East Coast. On ist February 1892 Zanzibar was 
declared a free port for all articles except ammunition 
and spirits of over 50 degrees. 

In addition to the subversive effects which the Slave 
Trade has had on the economical development of this part 
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of Africa, there have been other hostile elements : of such 
are the climatic conditions and the insecure and immoral 
political administration. Until all these disadvantages are 
removed, or mitigated, there can be very little progress for 
East Africa; and it is therefore gratifjdng to recognise 
a somewhat healthier state of public opinion and inter- 
national action in these respects. 

Easy and safe communication between the coasts and 
the Interior being essential for the development of African 
lands through the agency of Europeans, it is obvious that 
the absence of large rivers debouching on the East Coast, 
north of the Zambezi, is another serious disadvantage, which 
must be overcome by building railways in their stead or by 
constructing highways for wheel-traffic. Since the coastal 
lands are now under the domination of European Powers, 
the construction of such roads or railways — connecting, as 
they naturally would, the European depots in the most 
healthy inland regions — is the first and most effective step 
to be taken for the " opening-up " and pacification of the 
country. From their excellent harbour of Mombaza, the 
British East Africa Company, with an enterprise that de- 
serves commendation, commenced the construction of a 
railway towards the Interior, with the ultimate object of 
reaching Lake Victoria, by way of the Sabaki valley ; but, in 
the absence of funds, the project was temporarily abandoned. 
It has now been revived, the British Government having 
granted ;f 20,CXX) for the purposes of a survey. It remains 
to be seen, after the survey has been completed, whether 
Her Majesty's Government will subsidise or otherwise con- 
tribute to the construction of the railway. 

We now turn to the Temperate regions of South Africa, 
where we enter what is by far the most valuable commercial 
sphere of any we have considered, — and by South Africa 
I mean the entire country south of the Zambezi. Apart 
from its favourable geographical position and its mineral 
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. riches, the chief reason why South Africa has proved of such 
outstanding importance as a sphere of European enterprise 
is because it is capable of colonisation by white men, and 
is already endowed with fairly adequate political organisa- 
tions, so that it is ready to receive any number of skilled 
immigrants. European influence has, in short, a strong base 
on the coasts, and none but political obstacles to its further 
expansion inland. 

Exception may be taken to the scanty rain-supply in the 
north-western region of South Africa; but much may be 
done to remedy this defect by introducing an adequate 
system of irrigation, more especially as large areas have 
an abundant supply of underground waters. Another ex- 
ception must be made : there is an almost total absence of 
means of fluvial communication, neither the Orange River 
nor the Vaal being suitable for navigation ; but, even in this 
case, engineers may be able to eifect something, and the 
construction of railways will accomplish the rest. The rich 
pasture-lands of the inland plateau and the extraordinary 
wealth of its mineral resources are elements of future pros- 
perity which nothing but ix)litical suicide can destroy. 

The discovery of valuable and extensive mineral deposits 
at once attracts a large population, which has to be sup- 
ported in some way : consequently an impetus is given to a 
great many industries. Railways and roads are constructed 
and ports are opened. For first opening up a new country, 
therefore, mining is a most effective medium. Now, South 
Africa is extraordinarily rich in minerals. In the gold- 
producing regions, moreover, the reef-mining requires steady 
and skilled labour, and in consequence does not encourage 
the social evils that are characteristic of alluvial mining. 
Fortunately, the gold deposits so far occur in reef forma- 
tions, and the mining towns are consequently filled with 
industrious and competent workmen. As an extreme 
example of the rapid growth of such towns, we may in- 
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stance Johannesburg, the capital of the richest gold-fields, 
the Witwatersrand, a town which a little over three and a 
half years ago did not exist, but now possesses handsome 
public buildings and streets, with a population of over 
20,CXX> souls. 

The Transvaal, or South African Republic, has other rich 
gold-fields, such as the De Kaap, with Barberton, another 
mushroom town. And there are auriferous regions ex- 
tending from the northern border of Mashuna-land south- 
west to Tati and south-east to the R. Sabi and Manica.* 
Kimberley has the most prolific diamond-fields in the world. 
Copper is found in the north-west, at O'okaep, and coal in 
the south-east, in the Stormberg Mountains and in Natal. 
The South African coal-seams may yet prove important 
and to extend continuously under large areas. 

In addition to its mineral riches, South Africa has vast 
lands admirably adapted to stock-raising. Ostrich-farming, 
which originated here, has been pursued with great success ; 
and wool has for a long time been one of the leading 
articles of export, coming chiefly from the karoos, or inland 
tablelands of 3CXX) feet or more in elevation. Wine has of 
late been produced for export. All kinds of fruits thrive 
under cultivation, while cereals could be raised over wide 
regions. Damara-land and Bechuana-land possess some of 
the best pastures of South Africa, and a practicable route 
from them to the West Coast is not wanting. 

Several railways have been built or are in course of con- 
struction between the ports of the South and South-East 
Coasts and the chief commercial centres of the Interior; 
and it is absolutely essential that their extension should 
proceed rapidly, in order to feed the wants of the growing 

* The chief gold-fields in and around Mashuna-land are Hartly Hill, 
Manica, Umfuli, Kaiser Wilhelm, Mazoe, and Lo Magondi. These six fields 
lie from 35 to 150 miles distant from Fort Salisbury, a growing township and 
the chief administrative centre. The first two are the most promising. 
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indastries, and to act as oatlets for the ezporte. Kim- 
berley is already thus united with Cape Town and Port 
Elizabeth in the south, and with Vryburg in the north. 
The second section, from Vryburg to Mafeking, is now 
being constructed by the Chartered Company. Beyond 
Mafeking, the line will ultimately run to Molopolole, 
Palapye, Tati, and Bulawayo, — a distance of 450 miles. 
Moreover, the Portuguese Mozambique Company have 
undertaken to connect Mashnna-land by railway with the 
Coast at Beira. A pioneer-road has been constructed from 
Shoshong to Fort Salisbury, and another along the Pungwe 
valley. The progress of the line from Delagoa Bay, owing 
to political machinations, Ls proceeding very slowly. Great 
expectations have been fonned of this enterprise in building 
railways ; but the relative absence of fine harbonra round 
the coasts of South Africa is undoubtedly a serious draw- 
back to the commercial development of the interior lands. 

Of the islands of Africa very little need be said. Mada- 
gascar, though it has little or no commerce, could raise 
most vegetable growths ; and it could also serve as a vast 
storehouse, which, from its geographical position, should 
prove of immense value to France, whose Sphere of In- 
fluence there we have finally acknowledged and recognised. 
Its soil is fertile and it has mineral riches. Diego Sanrez, 
in Madagascar, is a first-rate harbour. B^ union and 
Mauritius have fine plantations of Tropical produce. The 
other small islands, especially in the Atlantic, are chiefly 
valuable to commerce as ports of call and coaling-stations. 

So far we have purposely said very little of ivory. Our 
intention is now to go into the subject in some detail, 
because of its supreme importance. For not only is ivory 
the cause, if not the sole cause, of the Slave Trade, which 
on all hands is considered most detrimental to legitimate 
commerce, but, like minerals, it aSords the prospect of on 
immediate return for capital in those regions where it is 
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found, and which would not otherwise pay for their initial 
development As the elephants are driven farther and 
farther into the Interior, retreating before the advance of 
civilised communities, and are gradually becoming rarer, 
it is essential for us to take effective measures, which are 
increasingly diflScult, to control the trade in ivory and to 
preserve the elephant from rapid extinction. By thus pro- 
tecting a valuable marketable commodity, we should at the 
same time render more effective service in suppressing the 
Slave Trade than by causing the combined fleets of Europe 
to blockade the coasts. 

Dr. Paul Reichard, in an admirable article in the Geo- 
graphische Blatter j* goes exhaustively into the subject; so 
that my task is a light one. On the map which accom- 
panies Dr. Beichard's paper, the elephant is shown to 
range over the greater part of Africa south of the desert 
zone, — or, say, south of the latitude of Khartiim. In some 
regions it has been exterminated, and in most regions, but 
more especially in the south, it has been gradually driven 
back from the coast-lands into the Interior. 

Dr. Reichard distinguishes between what is known in 
European markets as soft ivory and hard ivory, the former, 
of a milk-white colour, being the more valuable. A half- 
hard quality is also recognised, but we need not take that 
into account. The soft ivory comes from the elephants that 
feed in the open and dry woodlands and in the savannas 
covered with short grass, the hard ivory from those which 
range exclusively through the damp primeval forests and 
over the savannas covered with long grass. Upon the 
nourishment of the elephant depend, therefore, the quality 
and character of its tusks. We may dwell in a few words 
upon its geographical distribution and frequency. 

Roughly speaking, the elephants that yield hard ivory 
are confined to the basins of the Niger, Benu^, and Congo ; 

*Da9 afrUcaniiche Elfenbein und tein UandeL Band xii Heft ii. (1889). 
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while they occur most frequently in the country inter- 
vening between the Benu^ and the Congo and in certain 
regions of the Upper Congo. Elephants yielding soft ivory 
are found in two distinct regions: (i.) in the Upper Nile, 
Abyssinia, and the country to the south, with greatest 
frequency in the Equatorial parts east and west of the 
Victoria Nyanza, and (2.) in the South-Central plateaus, 
with greatest frequency to the west of Lake Nyasa. 

The chief focus of the ivory trade in Africa is Zanzibar, 
whose collecting-ground extends over an immense area, em- 
bracing the entire Lakes region, with Tabora as a centre. 
The East Coast trade is in the hands of the Arabs. On the 
opposite side of the continent, with the residence of the 
Muata Yanvo as a collecting-centre, the ivory trade, which 
is in the hands of the Portuguese, finds its outlets at St. 
Paul de Loanda and Ambriz, or at Benguela. 

The other collecting-grounds to the north and south of 
these Central regions, and their outlets on the coasts, may 
also be mentioned ; for not only does the elucidation of this 
traffic afford a key to the understanding of the Slave Trade, 
but it also defines approximately the trade-routes. 

A certain amount of ivory comes out at the Congo ; but 
to the north, the ports on the Gulf of Guinea receive their 
supplies from the Interior. The ivory collected in the 
countries to the south of Timbuktu is taken there for dis- 
tribution, and is sent across the desert either to Mogador or 
to Tripoli. The latter port also attracts the ivory gathered 
round Lake Tsad. The ivory of the Upper Nile region finds 
its way to Khartum and Alexandria, — or rather, it did at one 
time ; and that of Abyssinia comes out at Massawa. South 
of the Zambezi basin, the ivory collected in the plateau 
regions is carried to Port Natal or Cape Town ; whilst that 
of the entire Zambezi Valley, including Southern Nyasa- 
land, finds its way to Kilimani or Mozambique. 

These, then, roughly speaking, are the chief trade-routes 
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for ivory and other leading commodities of export from 
the Interior. It should be noted that to a certain extent 
they lead through the most unhealthy regions, for the slave- 
traders seek the back slums, so to speak, for their inhuman 
traffic, so as to avoid the healthier and more vigorous tribes 
who might oppose them, en rotUe. But they vary from 
time to time in accordance with political conditions. 

Considering the important role played by the traffic in 
ivory, and consequently in slaves, in the economical and 
political development of Africa, and remembering the 
enormous sacrifice of human life it entails, the marvel is 
that the commercial results are so slight; for, according 
to Westendarp,* the annual value of ivory exported from 
Africa amounts only to about seven or eight million pounds 
sterling. 

Dr. Reichard is of opinion that, unless some measures be 
undertaken for the preservation of the elephant, this noble 
animal will become extinct in Africa in perhaps 1 50 or 200 
years' time. It is estimated that over 65,000 elephants 
are killed annually. If only a fraction of this working 
power could be turned to account, how much more valuable 
it might become ! Though we are aware the elephant does 
not breed in captivity, or even in proximity to civilised 
communities, some experiments might be made in its em- 
ployment as a draught animal, or, as in Burma, for work 
in the forests. It ought to be preserved, too, as in India 
and Ceylon. It is true we do not yet know whether the 
African elephant is as tractable as its Asiatic brother. 
Although the Romans used elephants in Africa for war 
purposes, it may be assumed they were brought from the 
East, since, in all the pictures of them, the drivers are 
represented as carrying in their hand the Indian anhcsh. 

As a pendant to the export-trade in ivory, which is so 
inseparably associated with Arab ascendency, we may add 

* Oeographitche BldUer, Band xii. Heft ii. p. 168. 
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live under any clime is undoubted. They thrive in the pes- 
tilential swamps of the Malay Peninsula, and have been 
taken to the West Indies as labourers ; they are strong, and 
make excellent carriers ; they are thrifty, expert with their 
hands, and are excellent artisans. But that they would 
make better field-labourers than the natives of Africa may 
be questioned, though doubtless their industry is greater. 
In the Sudan, along the West Coast, and in South Africa, 
the natives are capable of labour and willing to supply it ; 
while on the East Coast they have been trained for centuries 
as carriers. There remains the question : Under what con- 
ditions should they be employed ? 

Mr. H. H. Johnston bears testimony to the fact that the 
Portuguese Government apprentices at Sao Thom6, in the 
Gulf of Guinea, are well cared for and happy, and that this 
system of apprenticeship works better and is more justi- 
fiable than the coolie-traffic or the Pacific labour-traffic. 
There is always a danger of the coolie-traffic degenerating 
into a modified system of slavery ; and, in any case, by their 
temporary engagement, coolies are not the best colonisers, 
because they do not become permanent settlers. 

Under these circumstances, there is a great deal to be 
said in favour of Dr. Blyden's scheme of bringing from the 
United States of America those Negroes who are willing to 
return to the home of their ancestors, and of making them 
nuclei of native settlements, more or less under the control 
of Europeans. The Negro Question in the United States 
has reached an acute stage : serious consequences may ensue 
if its solution be not attempted, but postponed from year to 
year. It would pay the United States to establish Negro 
Colonies in Africa, somewhat similar to Liberia, though 
more under the control of its agents : for, left alone, 
Negroes are disposed to lapse into barbarism. 

It has already been demonstrated that Europeans them- 
selves, except by a very gradual process of acclimatisation, 
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will never be able to colonise Tropical Africa, and can only 
live with safety in the healthy plateau-regions. But there is 
no reason why every inducement should not be held out for 
European settlers in Tropical or semi-Tropical countries to 
emigrate to Africa. 

In the eariier part of this chapter it was stated that to 
open up Africa it is essential to work on commercial prin- 
ciples. From what we have now seen of the value of the 
various African lands, it is obvious that in most regions 
it were possible, by enterprise and judicious management, to 
get a fair return, in the long-run, for the capital expended 
upon their development.* Consequently, for the rough 
work of opening up the new countries in Africa, chartered 
companies are the best agencies. They can advance with 
boldness where the national flag dare not venture for fear 
of suffering indignity or repulse. Of course, by entrust- 
ing them with governmental powers, the danger is run of 
establishing monopolies or of sacrificing native interests 
to the interest of the shareholders. A careful supervision 
of their administration should, therefore, be the duty of 
their respective Governments ; and it is gratifying to notice 
that Commissioners have been appointed to British Central 
Africa, East Africa, and the Niger Territories. Great 
Britain, Holland, France, and latterly Germany, have 
worked with chartered companies: we know with what 
results. Spain and Portugal have been jealous of crown 
monopolies : we see with what effect. In the former cases 
it has been abundantly shown that the adoption of a 
rational, generous, and continuous policy has always suc- 
ceeded, though failures have been brought about by unwise 
governmental interference, or have arisen from non-con- 
tinuity of policy, neglect, and injustice. The Government, 

* The total trade of the British Empire with British Africa amounts to 
about ;f 25,200,000 yearly, exclusive of the annual trade, nine or ten millions 
sterling, with Egypt (U. H. Johnston, Nineteenth Century^ August 1890.) 
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in short, should exercise over the chartered company a wise 
parental control. Considering the great and dearly-bought 
experience of Great Britain in dealing with native races, it 
is astounding to observe the errors into which the Foreign 
OflSce, even at the present day, is constantly falling. No 
excuse for these failures can be advanced except that of 
sheer ignorance. 

By the introduction of new industries into Africa, by 
teaching the natives to work for themselves and not for 
others alone, and by giving them freedom and security of 
life and property, the European Powers will themselves be 
the gainers. By checking abuses, such as the wholesale 
traffic in poisonous liquors, and by introducing legitimate 
commerce, most of the evils under which the Negroes 
are suffering, of which the Slave Trade is only one, will 
be more effectually removed than by all the sham philan- 
thropy and mock administrative measures under cover of 
which Europe is at present advancing into Africa, like a 
thief in the night. 

Hitherto, in the Tropical regions of Africa, few serious 
attempts have been made in the systematic cultivation of 
products intended for export. The method followed by 
Europeans is that which has been adopted by the Arab ivory- 
traders — to destroy what furnishes the product, or what 
the Germans so happily call ** robber-economy." This will 
assuredly not pay in the long-run. If we go on reaping 
where we do not sow, we cannot expect the virgin resources 
of a country to last very long. 

In a word, it is only by adopting a sound commercial 
policy that the African lands, the intrinsic value of which 
is undoubted, will ever be turned to profitable account; 
and it is only by the exercise of justice that Europeans 
will be justified in acquiring those riches for themselves and 
their posterity. To quote a homely saying: "Honesty is 
the best policy.'* 
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THE EUROPEAN DOMINATION. 

Kelutivo absence of native political rule — North- West Africa — Algeria 
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cal situation in the Sudan— Sawdkin — Massawa — Italy on the Red 
Sea — The loss of the Sudan— The Mahdi's dominions— West Coast 
— Britain and France on the West Coast — Germany on tlie West 
Coast— British Possessions on the West Coast— Royal Niger Com- 
pany — French Possessions on the West Coast — Portuguese Posses- 
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in the Cameroons — The French Congo Territories— Belgium and 
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situation in South Africa— Political situation in Cape Colony — 
Afrikander Bund — South Africa : Wanted a programme— The Boer 
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A GLANCE at the political map of Africa reveals the some- 
what remarkable phenomenon that, with relatively few ex- 
ceptions, the countries — at least along the coasts — are 
dominated or possessed by European Powers. The only 
important and unquestionable exceptions are the Native 
States in the Sudan. There remain others, it is true, 
such as Morocco, Abyssinia, the South African Republic, 
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and the Orange Free State; but these are all States more 
or less under the influence of European Powers. Their 
future destiny cannot fail to be profoundly afifected by the 
expansion of the European Possessions and by the new 
political conditions growing up in their midst. Liberia 
may be said to exist by the courtesy and good-will of its 
neighbours and well-wishers; Dahom(5 and Ashanti are 
only political bugbears; and the Congo Independent State 
should more correctly be classed apart, in the meantime. 
The remaining portions of the continent, not actually pos- 
sessed by the European Powers, can scarcely be said to 
have yet entered the political arena. 

The aspect of our subject now to be considered is the 
European domination as it exists at the present day in 
Africa. The partition of the continent, since the Berlin 
Conference (1885), is of sufficient importance to be dis- 
cussed apart, in the next chapter. 

Commencing with the countries of North- West Africa, 
lying at the gate of Europe, under the shadow of the 
mighty Atlas Mountains, we have, existing side by side, the 
fanatical Mohammedan State of Morocco, the French colony 
of Algeria and the French Protectorate of Tunis. These 
countries are separated from Egypt by the barren coastal 
strip of territory belonging to Turkey: Tripoli, and the 
oases of Fezzan. France is undoubtedly the dominant 
political Power in those regions, though in Morocco she 
cannot yet compete against British commerce, which mono- 
polises about three-fourths of the trade of that country. 
The dream of empire in which France indulges neverthe- 
less bids fair to be realised, to a qualified extent, should the 
present rate of progress be maintained. 

Mention has already been made of the political conditions 
in Algeria. In Tunis, which, as we have said, is more of a 
commercial colony, French policy has been more enlightened 
and relatively more successful. The Protectorate is not 
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throttled by '' red tape." Sir Lambert Playfair, at the Bath 
meeting (1888) of the British Association, speaking of Tunis, 
said: "No State assistance of any kind is given, not an 
immigrant has been imported, not an acre of Arab land has 
been confiscated; and the whole civil charges borne by 
France do not exceed £6000 a year.* A very short time 
ago, the interior of the country was a terra incognita; now 
it is being rapidly opened out to European enterprise." It 
is evident that, with these encouraging prospects, French 
dominion in North Africa must continue to expand. 

The acquisition by France, by the terms of her recent 
Agreement with Great Britain, of the Saharan regions in- 
tervening between Algeria and Tunis in the north and 
Senegambia and the Niger basin in the south, is an event of 
greater significance than Lord Salisbury seems disposed to 
allow. The consolidation of the French empire in North- 
West Africa would have been seriously hampered had not 
this unity of her possessions been recognised by us. As 
it is, France practically secures the trade of the Upper 
Niger and dominates the caravan-traffic between the Sudan 
and North Africa. Even the Sahara Desert itself is not so 
valueless as is popularly supposed. The projected railway 
across the Sahara is now being seriously discussed in France ; 
but it appears to me highly problematical whether such a 
railway could be made to pay, or indeed whether it could 
be constantly maintained. It will be a difficult matter for 
France to control the lawless tribes of the Sahara. 

Enough has been said of Tripoli, a Turkish dependency, 
to argue its comparative insignificance as a colonial pos- 
session. We may at once pass on to Lower Egypt. And 
there we enter a land of vast possibilities, a land which 
might almost be regarded as a British province but for the 

* On the other hand, Algeria costs France annually, inclading military ex- 
penses, as mach as from seventy to eighty million francs, though a proportion 
of this sum can fairly be reckoned under capital account 
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very natural jealousies of the European Powers. The present 
comparatively flourishing state of Egypt is due entirely to 
the British Occupation, and very little to its own recupera- 
tive powers. British arms and statesmanship have re- 
stored the Khediv to power, and since 1876 have brought 
about reforms of a most beneficial and far-reaching char- 
acter. Abuses under which the Fellahfn formerly suffered 
have been gradually abolished, while the irrigation and 
other public works have produced favourable results in the 
development of the country. The Egyptian army has been 
reorganised, and can now boast of excellent materials. 
Egyptian soldiers can at least be relied upon behind earth- 
works. It has been stated that our aim in the manage- 
ment of her affairs has been to make Egypt stand alone. 
But, as the Marquis of Salisbury said, at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet on 9th November 1889: "We have undertaken 
the guardianship of Egypt for a time, on account of the 
terrible dangers to which, partly through the action of this 
country (Great Britain) she was exposed. These dangers 
have not ceased during the present year. . . . The dangers 
still exist. ... It is necessary we should remember these 
things, for there are people who suggest to us that the time 
has come when, with safety to our honourable pledges, we 
can evacuate Egypt, which we have undertaken to sus- 
tain until she is competent to sustain herself against every 
enemy, foreign and domestic. We can see that that time 
has not arrived, . . . but whether the day comes sooner or 
later, our policy remains unaltered still, that we shall pursue 
our task to the end." * That, so far, it has been a thankless 

* A well-informed writer in the CotUemporary Review (September 1S89) 
says : — " As long as the present political position in Egypt undergoes no 
radical change, it would take a series of untoward events to seriously endanger 
the stability of Egyptian finance and the solvency of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment." He also states that " Egyptian credit has outpaced all competitors 
for public favour in the last five years." Yet, when Sir £klward Vincent went 
to Egypt (1884), she could not borrow at 7 per cent. 
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and costly task it is evident ; and that we shall reap where 
we have sown is doubtful, owing largely to the jealousy of 
the Powers. In Egypt, as elsewhere in Africa, it is this 
international jealousy which stimulates all the subversive 
elements in the development of the continent. Under the 
new Kheditr, British supremacy is more than ever necessary. 

In Upper Egypt (we continue to use the term from force 
of habit) a very different set of conditions exists. The 
political geography of that part of the Nile Valley is insepar- 
ably connected with the Red Sea Littoral, and the key to 
it is, undoubtedly, Sawakin. But here we open a chapter 
of history the pages of which — where not obliterated by 
stains of blood — convey a story of misery on the one hand 
and of criminal blunders on the other. 

Elsewhere we have shown that political administration 
from Cairo must inevitably stop short of the Nubian Desert, 
and that Wadi Haifa is the scientific and natural frontier 
of Lower Egypt. The whole of the Middle Nile region 
has its most effective base on the Red Sea Littoral. The 
nomadic tribes of that part of the Sudan, the nature of 
whose life inculcates habits of independence and the utmost 
intolerance of restraint or taxation of any kind, can only be 
controlled — as Sir Samuel Baker assures us — by those who 
have the power of seizing and occupying the wells : for to 
these nomads water is the most valuable and essential com- 
modity. General Gordon, writing in 1884,* classified the 
peoples of the Sudan as follows: — (i.) Bedwin Arabs, living 
a nomadic life in tribes; (2.) Arabs settled in districts 
adjoining the river (Nile), who, before Mehemet All's con- 
quest, were under their own Sultans, and whose families 
still exist ; (3.) the mercantile classes occupying the towns ; 
(4.) employ^ of the Egyptian Government; and (5.) the 
adherents of Zebehr (Ziber), — slave-hunters driven out of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

* Published by Mr. Clifford Lloyd in Nineteenth Century, November 1889. 
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Whatever may be the present political situation in the 
Sndan, the classes i and 2 must doubtless still exist. The 
Mahdi's supporters were recruited from class 5, and in- 
cluded deserters from the Egyptian army. All alike, except 
class 4, have been haters of the Egyptian Government, 
though it were wrong to infer that therefore they sympa- 
thised with the Mahdiists. General Gordon went on to say 
that "the evacuation of the Sudan by the Cairo Govern- 
ment cannot but array the Sudan in two camps : the one, 
the Mahdi and his followers ; the other, the Bedwin nomad 
tribes, the Arabs who live by agriculture and who were 
formerly under separate Sultans, and the mercantile classes. 
These two camps are united only because they equally hate 
the Cairo Government. Of the two camps, the one which 
ofPers most hope of tranquillity to the Sudan is the latter, 
and I think that our efforts should be to give over the 
country to them. Nothing can be hoped for from the 
Mahdi and his party, while we may hope for some degree 
of settled government from the native sultans and the 
sheikhs of the great tribes. As for the Slave Trade, it 
will go on, whether the Mahdi's party gains the ascendant 
or whether the two camps remain antagonistic, for both 
are equally interested in its continuance." This is the 
posthumous verdict of one who fought and died for the 
Sudan, and it were difiScult to dispute it. The only material 
point on which we are inclined to differ from so high an 
authority as the late General Gordon is that concerning 
the continuance of the Slave Trade. For if, as is con- 
fidently and reasonably asserted, the introduction of legiti- 
mate commerce and a spirited commercial policy were to 
be the death-blow to the Slave Trade in other parts of 
Africa, it is only logical to assume that the Sudan would 
prove to be no ultimate exception. 

From whatever point we regard the matter, Sawdkin 
presents the most effective base of operations, whether for 
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commercial enterprise, the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
or as a political centre. In spite of its unhealthiness — 
the causes of which might be partially removed — Sawdkin 
is also an admirable site for a great naval or coaling 
station. 

Farther south, at Massawa, we enter a new sphere of 
political action. The dominating Power there is Italy, 
our ancient ally, whose policy in Africa is asserted to be 
identical with our own. But even old friends sometimes 
quarrel; and it were well to realise in good time the pre- 
ponderating influence which Italy might possibly exercise 
in the Sudan when the moment for action arrives.* The 
route from Massawa v^id Kassala to Khartiim is all but in 
the hands of Italy, and is one of the best and healthiest 
highways into the Sudan. Indeed, had it been selected by 
the British expeditionary force in preference to the desert 
routes, Khartiim might to-day have been in European hands. 
But sheer contrariness at the time defeated the adoption of 
this route. Italy lost her chance of a British alliance by 
refusing to co-operate in the Sudan Campaign. She appro- 
priated her Red Sea Possessions in defiance of half-protests 
from Great Britain, as the guardian of Egypt. She en- 
deavoured to build up a colonial empire, despite the fact 
that she had no real need of colonies. The result, after 
repeated disasters, is that her colony of Eritrea has dwindled 
doVn to a small triangular strip of territory situated between 
Massawa, Keren and Asmara, and her Protectorate over 
Abyssinia and Shoa has practically been withdrawn. Russia 
is now engaged in some obscure intrigue in Abyssinia, though 
she appears to have no territorial or colonial ambitions there. 

The French and British stations on the Gulf of Aden are 
of relative insignificance as bases for operations in the in- 

* The dispute regarding Kassala was settled by the Anglo-Italian Protocol 
of 15th April 1891, in whicli Italy recognised Egypt's nominal soTereignty. 
Kassala is, however, now occupied by the Mahdiists. 
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terior parts of Africa, though, as halting-places on the route 
to the East, they may continue to prove invaluable. 

As for Egypt — whose dominion before its downfall was 
gradually creeping south — at the present day she has 
absolutely no hold whatever upon the Sudan, though a 
stronger Power behind her. Great Britain, is endeavouring 
to save some of the flotsam and jetsam from the wreck. The 
Sudan is a closed book to us; but when it is re-opened, 
there should be stirring incidents to chronicle in its pages. 

Of the course of events in the Upper Nile territories since 
the fall of Khartum very little trustworthy news has trans- 
pired. The original Mahdi, whose followers braved British 
bayonets, is dead, and of his successor we know little. The 
revolutionary — or, should we say, patriotic? — party must, 
however, as an essential condition of its existence, be doing 
something. We have heard of the invasion of Wadai, of 
quarrels between the Khalifas, and of the gradual decadence 
of their power over the natives. But no man can foretell 
what will be the outcome of these events. Only this much 
seems certain : the re-conquest of the territories in the Sudan 
were a task fitter to be undertaken by the pacific means of 
commerce than by force of arms. The bases of operations 
in the future will in all likelihood be on the lied Sea Littoral 
and the East Coast. From these points of vantage our first 
messengers into the Sudan should be, not trains of war, but 
caravans of commerce. There is reason to believe they would 
be welcomed. 

Of the Central Sudan States sufficient has already been 
said, to indicate their vast power and resources. 

Before proceeding farther south in our survey of the 
European domination over African lands, we may turn to 
the West Coast. No other part of Africa is divided amongst 
such a great number of different European Powers. The 
great bend of the West Coast north of the Equator is 
occupied at various ix)ints by all the European Powers ix)S- 
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sessing territories in Africa, except Italy; while several 
Native States have at the same time managed to uphold 
their integrity. 

This portion of the West Coast has from the earliest 
times been the chosen field of British and French enter- 
prise, and they have only recently been disturbed by the 
entrance of a powerful competitor, — Germany. We have 
seen how, for centuries past, Great Britain and France 
have been endeavouring to monopolise the trade of the 
Niger; but Timbuktu, the original objective point, is no 
longer the sole goal of their ambitions : the field of action 
has been enlarged. The French in Senegambia and the 
British Chartered Company on the Niger are pursuing an 
energetic and enlightened policy, with the aim not only of 
attracting the trade of the Interior, but also of developing 
their possessions on the Coast. The British Possessions be- 
tween Senegambia and Liberia have never been suflSciently 
supported by the Home Government to be able to compete 
against the French : they appear to have remained stationary, 
or in a state of coma. Much the same may be said in re- 
spect of the British Colony on the Gold Coast. But in the 
Niger Territories a vigorous commercial company have proved 
equal to their responsibilities, and have boldly seized every 
opportunity. Their only serious competitor, except on the 
Upper Niger, is, as we have said, Germany ; and the German 
colony of Cameroons, from whence to the Benu^ a route has 
recently been opened up, bids fair soon to become a thriving 
province. 

The chief British Possessions in this part of Africa are 
undoubtedly those on the Niger. Between the colony of 
Lagos and the Cameroons frontier, the coastal lands fall 
under two political divisions: (i.) the Oil Rivers District,* 
comprising the intricate network of channels in the Deltaic 
lands, and beyond; and (2.) the territories of the Royal 

* So called from the nature of its staple export. 
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Niger Company. The Niger itself, being an international 
highway, is open to the flags of all nations. For a definite 
distance up the valleys of the Niger and Benu^, and over 
the countries of Sokoto, Gandu and Borgu, the Royal 
Niger Company possess certain rights of sovereignty and 
extra-territorial jurisdiction. The Company may thus be 
regarded as the chief political power in those regions. 
It is true they occupy the anomalous position of being 
traders and administrators at one and the same time. The 
machinery of government is expensive, and the cost has to 
be met by imposts, by far the greater part of which is re- 
mitted by themselves as traders. This is like taking money 
out of one pocket to put into another. Though the Company 
invite traders to enter their territories, imposing a fee of 
£^0 for the licence, it is natural that they themselves should 
monopolise the commerce of the entire region. In conse- 
quence of this exercise of a monopoly, the foreign traders 
have sought protection from their Governments; but the 
position they have taken up is an unreasonable one : because 
it should be remembered that the Company bought up the 
British and French trading concerns before they received 
their Royal Charter, and from 1882, as the National African 
Company, they have themselves been the principal traders. 
It seems impossible to prevent a monopoly of trade falling 
to the Company, constituted as it now is. Only by con- 
ferring on them purely administrative functions, and thus 
destroying their dual position, could this monopoly be 
broken down. Disputes have also occurred between the 
Company and the Liverpool and Glasgow merchants in the 
Oil Rivers District,* over which there is now a British 
Protectorate. 

The Royal Niger Company are pursuing an intelligent 

* The merchants of the Oil Rivers District are united under one Com- 
pany called tho African Association. Their petition for a Royal Charter 
was refused by H.M. Government. 
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policy in restricting or prohibiting the importation of ardent 
spirits into the territories under their control. Though they 
do not publish trade-returns, it may be inferred from the 
value of their stock that they are able to pay their way. 
The affairs of the Company are controlled from London, 
and the administrative staff on the Niger is fairly effective. 
Owing to the unhealthiness of the Lower Niger, innumer- 
able difiSculties occur in the way of settlement, and therefore 
of administration; but these have been met so far in an 
enlightened way. The Company are very proud of their 
small military force (800 or 1000 strong), and have occa- 
sionally undertaken punitive expeditions. They possess also 
a civil police force and a fleet of twenty to thirty steamers 
for mainlining order and upholding the machinery of 
government in the water-ways. That the Company have a 
great future before them, provided their somewhat equivocal 
position be relieved by the Home Government, cannot be 
doubted. Whatever may be their actual rights over Sokoto 
and Gandu, the countries of the Sudan, as has been de- 
monstrated, should provide a valuable market for British 
manufactures, quite apart from the virgin resources of the 
intervening regions. At present the Oil Rivers District 
would appear to be even more valuable ; but trade with the 
Sudan can scarcely yet be said to have been created. 

The position of the British Colonies at Lagos and on the 
Gold Coast is complicated, not only by the presence of the 
French but also of the Native States of Ashanti and Dahom(5. 
Hereditary feuds have been among our chief legacies in those 
parts. Lagos itself is a busy port, and, now that it has a 
constitution of its own, the colony may be regarded as a 
valuable possession. The history of these colonies is so in- 
separably associated with the Slave Trade, foreign intrigue, 
and native troubles, that, apart from the inimical climate, 
their administration has been hampered by endless difii- 
culties. The Home Government has at no time retained a 
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strong hold over them, and has always shirked its responsi- 
bilities and discouraged enterprise. Much the same political 
conditions obtain in Sierra Leone, where there is a thriving 
port, and on the Gambia. The action of the French all 
along the line is tending to shut out British trade from the 
Interior, though at places their political moves have been 
checked. Though the British West African colonies pay 
their way fairly well,* their want of enterprise leaves them 
in a state of stagnation. 

We have repeatedly alluded to the progress of the French 
in Senegambia. Not only have they now connected their 
]X)Ssessions on the Senegal with the Upper Niger, on which 
they have founded stations, and Lake Tsad, but they have 
also cut off the British and Portuguese colonies from the 
Interior by entirely surrounding them, and, in defiance of 
the *^ Hinterland " doctrine, have extended their sphere to 
the coast on the other side of them. A glance at the map 
will elucidate this anomalous situation. A French Pro- 
tectorate has been proclaimed over the Futa Jallon high- 
lands, and the French sphere of influence has been advanced 
southwards to the Gulf of Guinea. The consolidation of 
the French territories on the West Coast may be confidently 
anticipated in the near future. Possibly the Portuguese may 
consent to be bought out, since their domination is a mere 
shadow ; and we ourselves have practically relinquished our 
equivocal position on the Gambia. 

The islands held by Portugal in the Gulf of Guinea, 
Principe and SjIo Thom(5, are the only valuable possessions 
she has on or off the West Coast north of the Equator, if 
we except Madeira and the Cape Verde Islands. Of these, 
Sao Thome is the most prosperous. 

* In the year 1889, the total imports from Great Britain to British West 
Africa — i.e., the Crown Colonies of Gold Coast, Lagos, Gambia, and Sierra 
Leone — were ;^779,S6i ; and the exports to Great Britain amounted to 
;C926,583. 
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Spain holds the islands of Feniando Po and Annobon in 
the Gulf of Guinea, and the Canary Islands in the Atlantic. 
The latter may prove to be valuable as a coaling-station. 

Opposite the Canaries, at Cape Juby, on the African main- 
land, a British Company have acquired certain political and 
trading rights, and are endeavouring to promote intercourse 
with the Interior. To the south of their sphere Spain also 
has an extensive establishment on the Coast. 

The experiment of creating in Liberia an independent 
Negro State on the basis of the United States constitution 
has proved, so far, most disappointing. The Negroes are 
said to have relapsed into semi-barbarism, and their form of 
government is regarded as a caricature of its prototype. The 
Republic, which was founded by the American Colonisation 
Society (1822-23), continues to receive support from its 
friends in the United States, whence detachments of Negroes 
are sent out as emigrants. It became an Independent State 
in 1847. The exact colour of affairs in Liberia is, probably, 
not so black as it is commonly painted; but Dr. IJlyden 
and his friends will have a difficult task in obtaining the 
necessary support to carry out their scheme of introducing 
into Liberia a steady flow of American Negro immigrants. 
The Republic is, however, still young ; and the hope of even- 
tually moulding it into a strong Negro community should not 
be altogether abandoned. Even a measure of success should 
justify every efifort being made to make Liberia the nucleus 
of a civilised Negro State, the influence of which upon Pagan 
Africa might be of the most beneficial character. 

Between the Niger and the Congo the German colony of 
Cameroons and the French Congo Territories occupy posi- 
tions favourable to the rapid development of the interior 
lands. In no other part of Africa does Germany possess a 
more valuable field for colonial enterprise. Situated at a 
convenient part .of the West Coast, with a healthy sanatorium 
on Mount Cameroons, and not too remote from the threshold 
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of the Sudan, the Colony has every chance in its favour. 
At the present time trade is at its most primitive stage, 
being carried on mainly by barter. Until quite recently 
the interior lands were a blank upon the map. Repeated 
expeditions have now partly explored the country ; stations, 
both scientific and commercial, have been founded and 
plantations established. From the reports that have been 
published it is clear that German action in the Oameroons 
has been undertaken in an intelligent spirit, and has met 
so far with encouraging results. 

The French Possessions on the Congo and Gabiin, now 
united for administrative purposes, having reached their in- 
terior limit, are creeping up the right bank of the M'bangi. 
Steady progress appears to have been made in developing 
their resources; but, being restricted to the coast, France 
is disposed to regard her Congo Possessions as a cul-^de-sac* 
Not that this is, by any means, the case : on the contrary, 
the products of the country (caoutchouc, ivory, metals, &c.) 
should defray initial expenses and encourage the further 
introduction of capital. 

In regard to the founding of the Congo Independent 
State, we have seen that its origin was due in the first 
instance to the discoveries and enterprise of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, and in the second instance to the philanthropy 
and munificence of its sovereign, the King of the Belgians. 
The subsequent development of the State has been primarily 
due to his Majesty, who, out of his private means, is said 
to have provided an annual subsidy of two million franc& 
But, by a recent deed of gift, the King has transferred all 
acquired rights to Belgium, into whose hands the adminis- 
tration of the State will thus ultimately fall. In conse- 
quence, Belgium now contributes an annual subvention of 
;^ 80,000. 

The recognition of the independence of the Congo State 

* Ija Prance Coloniale, 1886, p. 262 (M. Alfred Rambaud). 
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by the Berlin Conference (1885) invested it with a nominal 
entity, but officials of nearly every European nationality 
were at first employed in its organisation. Latterly, Belgian 
subjects have been almost exclusively entrusted with its 
administration. The results have been freely spoken of as 
unsatisfactory. The Congo officials have at times been 
sharply criticised and charged with incompetence, negli- 
gence, or malpractices, whilst the machinery of the State 
is commonly regarded as either incomplete or bad. But 
critics of the State too easily forget that in other parts of 
Africa European administration is bad, or at least imperfect 
and ineffectual. To exercise effective control over such an 
immense area as the Congo basin is, of course, quite impos- 
sible for the present staff of officers : many more would be 
required to carry out adequately the orders from Brussels. 
For this reason it seems evident that, if any progress is to 
be made, some radical changes must first be effected in the 
political organisation of the State. Owing to its geographi- 
cal position and its natural resources, the basin of the Congo 
offers a unique field for European enterprise in Africa. Its 
resources may have been overrated, as, undoubtedly, they 
are in many quarters ; but no one can dispute the value of 
the Congo river and its magnificent tributary systems as 
highways into the Interior, which will at once be thrown 
open to the commercial enterprise of Europe as soon as the 
railway past the rapids has been completed. 

No firm hold can be kept on the Upper Congo while 
Tippu Tib and his Arab colleagues and supporters reign 
supreme. This African Bismarck, as he is sometimes called, 
is perfectly well aware that the Congo State is at present 
unable to oust him from his slave-preserves and planta- 
tions, or in any way to exercise any effective control over 
his actions. He himself, with his own eyes, has seen the 
weakness as well as the strength of the State. His astute 
diplomacy has, it is true, given him some temporary security, 
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and has even invested him with the cares of office as 
Governor of the Falls Station. Perhaps during his life- 
time the political situation will undergo no radical change, 
but after his death his mantle may not fall on equally 
robust shoulders. It must be plain to him, as it is to us, 
that it were quite impossible for the European domination 
and Arab rule, under their present relations, to exist per- 
manently side by side. For they are as oil and water 
together: legitimate trade on the one hand, and the Slave 
Trade on the other. These inimical conditions may or may 
not bring about a precipitate conflict : that will depend 
upon events: in either case, they are quite irreconcilable 
with European notions in regard to the development of 
Africa. 

The administration of the Congo State looks fairly satis- 
factory on paper. Excellent enactments have been drawn 
up, but they remain for the most part a dead-letter, in con- 
sequence of the inability of the resident officials to enforce 
them. The common mistake is also made of endeavouring 
to control local affairs from Europe, direct from Brussels. 
The consequence is that no effective action is possible; 
because, in the time that it takes to receive instructions 
from home, opportunities are lost, and affairs on the spot 
naturally undergo rapid changes of front. 

Under these circumstances, it is highly desirable, in the 
interest of Africa in general and of the European Powers 
in particular, that every support should be given to the 
Congo Independent State. All would benefit from the 
establishment of a strong and efficient government in the 
basin of the Congo. The State has for too long been a sort 
of drill-ground for Belgian officers and officials, who have 
generally been content to let things take their course. It is, 
therefore, not too much to say that, until a vigorous com- 
mercial policy governs the affairs of the State, very slow 
progress will be made in the development of the Congo basin. 
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The Portuguese Possessions in Lower Guinea have, since 
1885, shown a slight tendency towards improvement. The 
marvel is that, with such resourceful lands, their progress 
has not been more marked. Portuguese colonies all over the 
world, taken together, are a very expensive luxury to the 
mother-country, since their administration involves a heavy 
annual deficit, and those on the African mainland are no 
exception. Of them all. Lower Guinea is, however, the most 
valuable. 

The chief reason of this failure to achieve colonial success 
is ascribed to Portugal's selfish fiscal policy, by which she 
herself is the loser. Her position in Africa is that of the 
fabled "dog in the manger." Yet, were she to evince 
more energy and less ambition, her Possessions might be 
made, not only to pay their own way, but also to return 
handsome profits to the Lisbon Exchequer. The dream of 
empire in Africa in which Portugal indulges is fatal to her 
own interests, and no less inimical to the more enterprising 
and wealthier European Powers, who are quite prepared to 
develop African lands, and much better able to do so. Her 
long-cherished ambitious claims to the territories interven- 
ing between Ang61a and Mozambique could never have been 
substantiated, and appeared ridiculous in the light of Portu- 
guese action in Africa. Her resources and energies would 
be better applied, and indeed entirely absorbed, in the work 
of developing those lands to which she has incontestable 
right ; and, until this obvious fact be recognised by Portugal, 
nothing but disaster to herself and inconvenience to others 
are likely to ensue. At the same time, it is necessary to 
accept Portugal as a helpmate to Europe in Africa. We 
should not forget how much is due to the earlier enterprise 
of the Portuguese. Poverty is said to induce pride ; and the 
poverty of her resources renders Portugal the more tena- 
cious of her African Possessions, even though they may be 
" white elephants." A proud people like the Portuguese 

Q 
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are not to be coerced by high-handed proceedings, and very 
properly resent injustice of any kind. 

The German Protectorate in South-West Africa occupies 
a curious position. Although it was the first of Grerman 
colonial acquisitions, it is, at the present day, by far the 
most backward. Troubles with the natives and the rivalry 
of individual Englishmen and of Great Britain, though they 
may have interfered with the extension of German influence, 
are not the causes of the backward state of the colony. 
Germany began her colonial campaign in Africa by securing 
from Britain the possession of Angra Pequefia ; but Walvisch 
Bay remains British and the key to the political situation. 
All the best routes into the Interior diverge from Walvisch 
Bay, which is also by far the best harbour on that coast. 
Indeed, with the exception of Angra Pequena, there is no 
other serviceable harbour between the Kundnc and Orange 
Rivers. To Germany Walvisch Bay is absolutely essential, 
if it be her intention to remain in South- West Africa. The 
desert character of the coastal lands — arid soil and little rain 
— renders their possession of slight value, although the 
climate is fairly healthy. Grazing-grounds there may be, 
but, except in the north, there are no agricultural prospects. 
At the same time, as we have pointed out in another place, 
the higher lands of the Interior may possibly prove to be of 
value. 

The political situation in South Africa is of so intricate a 
nature that we must permit ourselves the use of only very 
general terms in attempting to define its fundamental con- 
ditions. South of the Zambezi, in the plateau-countries 
between German South- West Africa and the Portuguese 
Possessions on the East Coast, there are British Colonies 
and protected Native Territories, British Protectorates and 
a Sphere of Influence, existing side by side with Indepen- 
dent Dutch Republics; and the ensuing inter-relations are 
of the most complicated character. The recent foundation 
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of a powerful Chartered Company, to take over what has 
been called "Zambezia," introduces a new factor of the 
highest political significance ; for the vigorous programme of 
the Company, by providing for the construction of railways, 
and thereby quickening the development of the region, 
must necessarily affect the economical conditions of all the 
countries of South Africa. This will become clearer to us 
as we proceed. 

Within this sphere of British enterprise we have the old 
colonies of the Cape and Natal, to which must now be added 
the crown colonies of Basuto-land and British Bechuana- 
land. Zulu-land is practically a crown colony. There is 
also a British Protectorate in Northern Bechuana-land, and 
over Pondo-land and Tonga-land. The Transvaal, or South 
African Republic, and the Orange Free State form enclaves 
between these British possessions and Portuguese East 
Africa. Between them and the Zambezi River in the 
north lies the British sphere of influence. 

In Cape Colony the political situation may be said to be 
based on the numerical predominance of the Dutch or Boers 
over the British, and of the native races over both in con- 
junction. We are in a minority almost everywhere except 
in Natal, which prides itself on being the most " English " 
portion of South Africa. In Kafraria there is a strong 
contingent of Germans, the nucleus of which was formed 
by the so-called " Legionaries." 

The Afrikanders, or Dutch-speaking colonists, exercise 
a dominant influence, which no political combination can 
wholly destroy. The Afrikander Bund, as Sir Charles Dilke 
points out,* should not be regarded as essentially inimical 
to British ascendency; on the contrary, it would appear to 
be a patriotic league, of which loyal Englishmen are them- 
selves members, and to promote an intelligent policy. This 
policy may in the main be described as advocating an united 

* ProbUtM of Greater Britain, vol. L pp. 474-76. 
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South Africa under the British flag; although it is natural 
that, in the bitterness of party-spirit, it may at times be 
otherwise affected. The ill-feeling between the British and 
the Boers, aggravated as it has been by actual conflicts, is 
easily understood; but the aim of far-seeing statesmen on 
either side should be to establish a modtis vivendiy since the 
community of interests in several vital respects is obvious. 
The Dutch party, which eventually may be absorbed, is at 
present too strong to be either neglected or coerced. A 
conciliatory policy towards the Boers, and one providing for 
co-operation as against divergence, would therefore be the 
most statesman-like attitude for Great Britain to maintain, 
since we are apparently unprepared to carry out a vigorous 
Imperial programme in South Africa. The pursuance of 
such a policy need not necessarily imply concession, but 
only consistency. 

The Boer Republics themselves are not in accord with 
regard to their mutual interests or in their foreign rela- 
tions. The Transvaal assumes a bullying attitude towards 
the Orange Free Sate. The latter, which is protected by a 
kind of British suzerainty, is prepared to entertain British 
proposals, but the former will have little or nothing to do 
with them. This divergence of feeling is the outcome of 
political events, for which we ourselves are in the main 
responsible. Our policy in South Africa, if it can be called 
a policy, has, notoriously, been characterised by being "too 
late;" but, in the case of the Transvaal, it was too pre- 
cipitate. Had it been otherwise, the Transvaal at the present 
day might have been in the same position as its sister 
Republic, if not an actual British dependency. We have 
been consistent only in shirking responsibility, or acting in 
a half-hearted manner — in short, neglecting to perform our 
accepted duties towards the natives and the colonies them- 
selves. But the position is not necessarily irretrievable. 
Indeed, one of the healthiest signs of the inauguration of 
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a new era for South Africa is the ^ident desire on all 
sides to settle, the "Native Question" and other vital 
matters. 

In the Transvaal (South African Republic) there is grow- 
ing up a British contingent, which, attracted in the first 
instance by gold-mining interests, now out-numbers the 
Boers in several large districts: it is a pacific British in- 
vasion, in fact. The time is not far distant, therefore, 
when this alien population of British subjects will demand, 
with justice, what is practically denied them at present — 
a share in the government of the country. 

The rapid development of the country is daily becoming 
more rapid. The conflict of customs' dues and freights 
has superseded the conflict between armed forces, and 
fiscal revolutions are producing a profound effect on the 
political situation. The universal cry appears to be : " Save 
us from Downing Street ! " It is therefore obvious that 
political action of some kind cannot be long delayed. A 
railway war is still raging in the Transvaal and surrounding 
regions, and a race to reach the most coveted districts is 
taking place. Indeed, there is danger in over-haste. 

The charter granted to the British South Africa Company 
is, fortunately or unfortunately, very vague in its definition 
of territorial boundaries. But the Company stands in the 
van of progress in South Africa, and is not likely to let the 
grass grow under its feet. Its ideal aim, as is well known, 
is to effect a connection between the spheres of British in- 
fluence in the Zambezi Valley and the Lakes region. It will 
altogether depend on the diplomacy of the Company and the 
support it receives from the British Government whether 
these aims be eventually realised. 

To sum up : we observe, and have repeatedly seen in the 
course of this book, that the British Possessions in South 
Africa are by far the most valuable in the whole continent, 
and that there exist there organised political forces which. 
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properly utilised, shotdd promote the rapid development of 
the country and its profitable use as a colony. 

Its future government and ownership are points we need 
scarcely discuss. Till quite recently events were making for 
Federation, — an united South Africa to some extent. That 
this union would be brought about by a Zollverein or some 
political confederation was vaguely felt. But with Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes at the helm and an awakened feeling of 
interest and responsibility in African affairs prevailing at 
the Foreign Office, there is room for hope that, instead 
of encouraging an independent or semi-independent con-^ 
federacy, we may retain South Africa as one of the most 
valuable possessions of the British Empira Whatever may 
be the ultimate issue, Great Britain, as an Imperial Power, 
has one duty she cannot afford to neglect. Simons Bay 
and Table Bay must at all hazards be reserved as naval 
and military stations: consequently, a certain well-defined 
portion of the Cape must continue to remain under the 
direct control of the Home authorities, for the loss of those 
stations would imperil the safety of our Indian Empire. 

Portuguese dominion over the Sofala and Mozambique 
Coasts is as unsubstantial as a shadow. Not only does 
it not extend for any distance into the Interior, but it 
is said to be restricted to the range of her guns at the 
few fortified places on the East Coast and on the Zambezi. 
The administration of the colony of Mozambique shows 
an annually increasing deficit. This deficit, if capitalised 
at 4 per cent., would represent a sum of over two million 
pounds sterling. Its foreign commerce is of less value 
than the turn-over of a small private firm, whilst British 
trade in the province is itself five times as great. The 
remarks already made on the administration of Portuguese 
colonies in general apply with double force to Mozam- 
bique. Efforts have been constantly made to cripple the 
foreign commerce entering by the Zambezi. Portugal, it 
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is true, has been content to sit at the receipt of custom, 
but she has been too blind to her real interests to foster 
trade which she herself cannot create, and which might 
bring in a steady income to her empty coffers. Even by 
fixing prohibitive dues and interix)sing every imaginable 
kind of political obstacle, Portugal has been unable to stem 
the steady stream of British enterprise, entering by the 
Zambezi. She has, however, taken a new departure by 
granting a charter to the Mozambique Company. 

A British Protectorate having now been proclaimed over 
a portion of Nyasa-land and in the so-called Shire High- 
lands, it remains to be seen what will be made of this region. 
The African Lakes Company is now united with the British 
South Africa Company, and receives from them an annual 
subsidy ; so that their prospects are brighter. 

The Portuguese have long held posts on the Zambezi — 
at Zumbo, Tete, Sena, and in the Deltaic lands. Kilimani, 
on the Kwakwa, is the chief port ; and there is a custom- 
house at the confluence of the Shir^. The line of communi- 
cations between the Zambezi and the Lakes, extending more 
or less effectually to the northern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
is, however, maintained by the British missionary and com- 
mercial stations, which are established at the most convenient 
localities. At various points these communications have of 
late been temporarily interrupted by Arab hostilities and 
political plots ; but the restoration of order is only a question 
of time, and will doubtless be effected as soon as international 
difficulties have been finally adjusted.* 

The English mission on Lake Tanganyika carries on the 
chain of settlements by which this valuable land-and- water 
route can eventually be controlled. 

On the Zanzibar Coast, for so long the exclusive field of 
British enterprise and influence, the German East Africa 

• Steady progress was made during 1891. The Portuguese have ceased to 
place obstacles in the i>ath of British enterprise. 
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Company established itself in 1885-86, but only, after a 
brief period of maladministration, to be forcibly ejected by 
an Arab insurrection. A few months of German misrule 
resulted not only in the entire overthrow of the administra- 
tion, but also in the total destruction of commerce and the 
paralysis of every European enteri)rise on the Coast and far 
inland within the German sphere of influence. Retaliations 
only embittered the natives still more against Europeans in 
general. The Company, on the verge of ruin, was eventually 
rescued from extinction through the intervention of the 
German Imperial Government. A Commissioner (Major 
Wissmann) was despatched to East Africa at the head of a 
small force. He at once laid siege to the coast towns held 
by the insurrectionists. Some degree of order was gradually 
established along the Coast and for a distance inland, though 
not without bloodshed. German East Africa is now prac- 
tically a crown colony, with Dar-es-Salaam as the adminis- 
trative centre. Baron von Sodon has set up a purely civil 
administration, which has been sharply criticised by the 
advocates of a military policy. In September 1891 the 
German Colonial troops suffered a severe defeat at the 
hands of the warlike Wahehe, and are said to have lost as 
many as 3CX) men. 

The extension of the German sphere of influence towards 
the Lakes, the western limit of which has now been definitely 
fixed, was both natural and inevitable. Emin Pasha, shortly 
after his arrival on the Coast in the train of Mr. Stanley, 
was promptly impressed into the German service ; a hasty 
peace was patched up with the " rebels," and pacific over- 
tures made to the Arab leaders : the obvious aim of such 
action being the fresh acquisition of territories in the In- 
terior. But Emin soon broke away from oflicial restraint. 
He is now back again in his former Province — with what 
object is not apparent. 

The British East Africa Company have been more fortu- 
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nate and adroit in the government of their territories. In 
spite of the unsettled political conditions surrounding them 
on all sides, they have up to the present made fair progress, 
and have not been hampered by native disaffection of any 
kind. On the contrary, they have been well received every- 
where, mainly because their administration is based on justice 
and common sense, and has been carried out with a firm 
hand. Exploring expeditions are rapidly opening up the 
country and founding commercial stations. The recent ex- 
tension of the Company's territories westwards and north- 
wards, by agreement with Germany, places the trade of the 
Upper Nile within their sphere of operations. 

As was set forth in their first prospectus, the Company, 
being in possession of the valuable harbour of Mombaza, 
relied on this natural outlet to the trade which gravitates 
from the Upper Nile Territories. But unfortunately, owing 
to the evacuation of the last Egyptian Equatorial Province 
and to the civil war in Uganda, the extension of the Com- 
pany's sphere inland suffered a severe check. Their ideal aim 
would appear to be to build a railway from Mombaza to 
the Victoria Nyanza, upon which steamers are to be placed ; 
but, until the countries bordering on the Lake have been 
pacified and brought under British influence, even the con- 
struction of such a railway would be of little avail. Captain 
Lugard, their agent, is still holding his precarious position 
in Uganda, over which a British Protectorate was proclaimed 
in 1 89 1. A line of fortified stations has been established, 
at convenient intervals, between Mombaza and Muchako's, 
a distance of 400 miles ; and it is intended to maintain this 
route and to prolong it to Usoga, where a station has been 
founded. The success, if not the very existence of the 
Company depends on the possession of the Upper Nile 
Territories, or at least on the monopoly of trade in those 
regions. Consequently, it is a matter of vital importance 
that Captain Lugard should be maintained in his position, 
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and this can only be done by establishing rapid communica- 
tions, though not necessarily a railway. 

Both the British and German spheres of influence on the 
East Coast are connected by regular steamship-communi- 
cation with Europe. The trade of that region requires 
but little fostering care in order to attain to its former 
magnitude. The Banyans, if they can be kept from 
dabbling in the Slave Trade, will continue to prove valu- 
able intermediaries between Europeans and natives. What 
would appear to be the most serious obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the region is the dormant jealousy between 
the German and British agents. There is ample scope 
for the energies of both, and there are well-defined limits 
to their ambitions, if only they would loyally recognise 
them ; but their activities so far appear to have been 
directed to outwitting one another. The Germans, with an 
enterprising Government behind them, have in several cases 
encroached upon the rights of the British Company, whose 
support by the Home Government has been not only most 
uncertain, but also decidedly opportunist in character. Yet, 
the German and British Governments affect the friendliest 
mutual feeling, and pretend to recognise an identity of 
political aims in Africa. Considering all things, it is difil- 
cult to justify, or even excuse, German intrigue and diplo- 
macy in East Africa: they have been unworthy of a great 
Power. 

In view of this mutual attitude of hostility, it was with a 
deep sense of relief and gratitude that all who are concerned 
in the welfare of Africa heard of the latest Anglo-German 
Agreement. This equitable arrangement redounds to the 
credit of its negotiators. By it Great Britain, too, obtains 
— what few could have ventured to anticipate — a Protec- 
torate over the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 

The German colony of Vitu was by the same Agree- 
ment handed over to the British Company, thus securing 
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to them the unity of their possessions, which is in every 
respect desirable. The Benadir ports on the Somal Coast, 
which were originally ceded by the Snltan of Zanzibar to 
the British East Africa Company, were subsequently placed 
under Italian protection, Kismayu excepted. 

Finally, over the large island of Madagascar France has 
eventually succeeded in acquiring a sphere of influence which 
has now been recognised by Great Britain. Her first settle- 
ment on the island was erected some 250 years ago. 

The European domination in Africa, even from what has 
so far been said of it, is obviously very unequal in extent and 
uncertain in kind. Except in the sub-Tropical portions of the 
continent, the climatic conditions of which are not actually 
hostile to European colonisation, political settlement has in 
fact been relatively ineffective. To administer and develop 
the interior lands of Tropical Africa requires such great 
sacrifice of life, and such an enormous outlay of capital, that 
European settlement has consequently been restricted to the 
coastal lands, except in those regions where local conditions 
have favoured the expansion of an enterprising colony. The 
quest for new markets and the somewhat illusory ambitions 
of empire have in a few cases partly overcome these adverse 
circumstances. Nevertheless, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
throughout the whole of Tropical Africa, effective occupation 
by the European Powers is recognisable only in the coastal 
lands, and for a relatively short distance up the great river- 
valleys. In the strictly Tropical lands of the Interior effec- 
tive occupation, if it be judged by the standards of other 
continents, cannot be said to exist, for the natives have pretty 
much their own way, and few Governments would be rash 
enough to guarantee the security of life and property. But 
it will be found that in most respects our standard of moral 
obligation in Africa is not a high one. It is, in fact, lower 
than almost anywhere else. We cannot, therefore, afford to 
be very exacting. 
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It is said, and said with truth, that Portugal has done very 
little to develop her African possessions, and in some cases 
has done practically nothing. But if we admit this we must 
also concede the analogy, that the other European Powers 
have accomplished very little more in their own possessions, 
except in the sub-Tropical portions of the continent. 

The inference to be drawn from these considerations is 
clearly this : Tropical Africa, for certain reasons, is unsuited 
to European colonisation. These reasons have, I trust, been 
accurately stated in the earlier chapters of this book ; they 
are mainly of a physical nature. But though hostile physical 
conditions undoubtedly prevail, it has been contended that in 
the more favourable regions they are not insuperable : that 
it must be merely a question of time and of prudence for 
Europeans to eventually overcome them, in part or altogether. 
It is only by refusing to recognise the limitations that beset 
the development and colonisation of African lands that we 
are likely to be repulsed in the near future. These limitations 
are, of course, at present insufficiently knoivn, and even when 
known they are rarely observed : experience has been for the 
most part the sole guide in Africa. But surely the time has 
arrived when it were more judicious to use a little foresight 
and circumspection rather than to go blundering on in the 
old haphazard style. It is to be hoped that the present re- 
action in public interest concerning African affairs will not 
discourage the formulation of a practical programme. 



CHAPTER X. 

POLITICAL PARTITION. 

Tlic awakening of Africa — The dawn of better days — The scramble fur 
African lands — "Sphere of Influence" — "Hinterland" — Annexation 
by paint-brush — ^Treaties with native chiefs — Inland boundaries — 
The partition of Africa— Awards at the Berlin Conference, 1884-85 
— Founding of the Congo Independent State — Boundaries of the 
Congo State— Dispute between Britain and Germany— Argument — 
Action— ** Too late "—Triumph of Germany — British reprisals — 
Results — Diplomatic negotiations — A compromise — The Anglo- 
German frontier — Royal Niger Company — Germany and France — 
A provision of the Franco-German Convention, 1885— France and 
Portugal — Mutual accommodation schemes — East Coast — The ex- 
pansion of German Africa — Binding the British Lion— German 
Argonauts— Zanzibar and Great Britain — Proclamation of a German 
Protectorate — Protests — Meaning of an Imperial Schutzbrief — 
British bequests — Apology — Submission of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
— The Anglo-German Convention of 1886— Lease of customs in 
Coastal zone — Adhesion of third parties — The German East Africa 
Association — East Coast — Arab revolt — The British East Africa 
Company — South -West Coast— German action — Acquisition of 
Angra Pequena — Gennan Protectorate over South-West Africa 

— Expansion — Germany and Portugal — Negotiations — German- 
Portuguese frontier in East Africa — German-Portuguese Conven- 
tion, i886^Expansion of British South Africa — Bechuana-land 

— Matabele-land, &c. — Founding of the British South Africa 
Company — The case between Britain and Portugal— British South 
Africa Company — Swazi-land— Nyasa-land and the Shir^ High- 
lands — European transactions with natives — Italy on the Red Sea 
Littoral— Italy on the Somdl Coast — Britain on the Somdl Coast — 
France on the West Coast — Portugal and Dahom^— The Western 
Sahara : Spanish and British enterprise — Anglo-French Agreement, 
1890 — ^France the dominant Power in North- West Africa— Anglo- 
Grerman Convention, 1890 — Anglo- Portuguese Convention, 1891 — 
Application of the Free-trade principle. 

After centuries of neglect, Africa has of recent years become 
the arena of European rivalries. Most of the European 
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Powers have entered the lists, and are striving earnestly 
after political ascendency. The general public have, in 
consequence, learnt more about that unhappy continent 
than at any previous time. And yet — and yet the British 
Premier humbly admitted that the Powers were, forsooth, 
dividing among themselves lands that had never been ex- 
plored or were little known, and fixing boundaries the pre- 
cise delimitation of which could not, in some cases, be made 
for many a long day. 

The moral to be drawn from the consideration of these 
facts is of a twofold character. In the first place, the value 
of African lands has been universally acknowledged; and, 
in the second place, the danger of collision between the 
Powers who have entered upon commercial campaigns, being 
at last recognised, has been averted, or is being averted, 
by defining the limits of their respective spheres of action. 
All true friends of Africa must have rejoiced on learning 
the terms of the various agreements and conventions which, 
during the summer of 1890, were concluded between the 
Powers, more especially as they applied to some of the 
most valuable and hotly contested regions. The good-will 
thus shown by them in coming to an understanding between 
themselves, no less than the tact and ability with which 
the negotiations were conducted, appear to be among the 
most hopeful signs of better days for Africa. 

The breathless scramble for African lands, in which all 
dignity, even diplomatic usages, have occasionally been laid 
aside, has resulted in the coinage or current use of at least 
two terms. It is necessary that we should understand them 
before entering further upon our theme. 

The first term is " sphere of influence." This is applied 
to certain regions set apart for the exclusive political action 
of the Power to whom they have been awarded, or to whom 
they have been recognised as belonging by incontestable 
right. It is as if two doctors were to agree between them- 
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selves to divide ofiE a village, wherein no other doctors were 
practising, into districts for their respective operations. A 
better term than sphere of influence was that originally 
employed, and still used in Germany, namely, sphere of 
irUerest. 

The other term would appear to be indefinable — I mean 
" Hinterland." Of the full force of its significance some of 
the Powers afiEect a child-like ignorance : according to them, 
it means "as much as one can get." But its legitimate 
application can never be misunderstood. " Hinterland " 
applies to the interior parts of the continent, which, geo- 
graphically or politically, may be justly regarded as the 
extension or field of expansion of territorial possessions on 
the coast. Nevertheless, to illustrate the absurdity with 
which the Hinterland principle is either advanced or dis- 
regarded, we may cite the example of France, who, having 
entirely surrounded the British Colony on the Gambia at a 
short distance from the coast, gravely advanced the Hinter- 
land theory as an apology for the extension of her political 
sway from the Mediterranean to the Niger. 

The partition of Africa has proceeded so rapidly in the 
last few years that no sooner has a map been published than 
it has been out of date. We seem at last to have arrived at 
a stage when map-makers may be assured of a little more 
repose. Annexation by paint-brush marked only the in- 
cipient stage of the African fever, and serious politicians 
no longer regard such acquisitions as legitimate. Claimants 
have now to produce actual treaties made with the native 
potentates, whose territories they propose to annex or 
protect. Such documents are, of course, easily obtainable ; 
but they satisfy the public conscience : they afford indis- 
putable evidence that a responsible person has been in the 
country in question. 

In describing the various stages at which the continent 
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of Africa within the last few years has been partitioned off 
among the European Powers, it is not my intention to define 
every boundary-line : I must trust to the map (Plate XIII.) 
showing this in detail. But it may serve a useful purpose to 
cite chapter and verse for every diplomatic transaction of 
importance.* 

It is absolutely essential to distinguish between acquisitions 
by treaty "|- and acquisitions by paint-brush.J The vast area 
of Africa and the relative absence of natural frontiers — 
except on a very large scale — have in the main, apart from 
our comparative ignorance of the interior lands, rendered the 
determination of inland boundaries a matter of no little 
difficulty and uncertainty. 

The partition of Africa may be said to date from the Berlin 
Conference of 1 884-8 5 . Prior to that Conference the question 
of inland boundaries was scarcely considered : the necessity 
for such had hardly arisen. But the frontiers between the 
possessions of European Powers on the coasts had in a 
majority of cases been defined with some degree of certainty. 

Outstanding disputes were settled at or shortly after the 
Conference. Only two instances need be given. Portugal 
received some recognition of her historical pretensions south 
of the Lower Congo, and also obtained the enclave of Kabinda, 

• My data have been derived chiefly from the following sources : — Le 
Partage Politique deVAfiiquc (Juno 1888), by Emile Banning, which gives in 
a convenient form the texts of the treaties and other international transactions 
and agreements between the years 1885 and 1888 ; from the two articles which, 
previous to the publication of M. Bauning's book, were contributed by me to 
the ScoUhh Oeographical Magazine (vol. iv., 1888, pp. 152 and 298) on The 
Partition of Central Africa and 7'he East Central Afri^xin Qu€9tion ; and from 
British and foreign official sources. 

t Treaties vary also in their international significance. A distinction is to 
be observed between treaties binding the contracting parties alone and treaties 
binding non-contracting parties whose concurrence has been obtained. 

X ** Ac([uisition by paint-brush " simply indicates the ambition of territorial 
extension, and, like the "couGdence trick," was only practised by desperate 
characters. 
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to the north. To France was awarded an important accession 
of territory on the Lower Congo. The basin of the Congo 
wais declared free to the flags of all nations. And, finally, 
the International Association, founded by the King of the 
Belgians, was, under its new title, recognised by the civilised 
world as a sovereign State, and took possession of the con- 
ventional basin of the Congo. 

The founding of the Congo Independent State was pro- 
bably the most important result of the Conference, apart 
from the excellent enactments that were drawn up in regard 
to the development of Africa as a field for European commer- 
cial and philanthropic enterprises. The formal recognition of 
the Congo Independent State by the Powers, its delimitation 
and neutralisation, and the creation of an immense free-trade* 
area, were undoubtedly events of the highest importance; 
for, in the heart of Africa, there was thus created a neutral 
" Mediterranean " State, the progress of which is, and always 
must be, intimately associated with the interests of its neigh- 
bours. 

The boundaries of the Congo Independent State are shown 
on our map. They were roughly defined at the Berlin Con- 
ference, but their more accurate delimitation was adjusted 
by separate treaties concluded with contiguous States. Some 
uncertainty still exists as to the precise boundaries at certain 
points, but, when the occasion demands, these uncertainties 
can easily be cleared up. The title-deeds of the State are 
clearly and, I believe, accurately given in M. Banning's 
Partage Politique de FAfrique (pp. 89-152). 

Two months after the Conference had concluded its labours. 
Great Britain and Germany had a serious dispute in regard 
to their respective spheres of influence on the Gulf of Guinea. 

* Differential duties are, neyerthelesa, enforced within this zone. More- 
over, the Congo State, by the consent of the Powers at the Brossels Confer- 
ence (1S89-90), will itself impose direct taxation in order to carry out the 
enactments of the General Act, 

R 
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The basin of the Lower Niger had long been under the 
exclusive influence of Great Britain, who possessed also 
colonies to the west of it. In the Cameroon s region British 
missionaries had for forty years laboured in a promising 
field, and, incidentally, had sown the seed of British sove- 
reignty. But Germany also shared the ambition of occupy- 
ing a country which her subjects had assisted in discovering 
and opening up. Her merchants were said to enjoy the 
monopoly of trade on the Cameroons River. The Imperial 
German Government, therefore, decided to take possession 
of the country and to establish a naval station on the Coast 

Prince Bismarck, although not a "colonial man," assumed 
a resolute attitude. In those days, when Prince Bismarck 
resolved to pursue a definite course, his object was as good 
as accomplished. Dr. Nachtigal was despatched with in- 
structions (dated 19th May 1884) to conclude treaties with 
the native chiefs between the Niger and Gabiin and in the 
district of Angra Pequefia. Britain, with similar objects 
in view, also issued instructions (i6th May 1884) to Consul 
Hewett. But Dr. Nachtigal was the first to arrive on the 
scene of action. The German flag was hoisted (sth July) 
at Togo and (14th July) at Cameroons. Consul Hewett 
arrived on 19th July, in time to register his protest. 

This is how things were done in the good old days. The 
hesitation of the British Cabinet, which had been discussing 
the question from October 1883, was the apparent cause of 
Consul Hewett being "too late." 

On 13th October 1884, Prince Bismarck notified to the 
Powers the fait accompli of a German Protectorate, not only 
in the Cameroons but also at Togo (Slave Coast) and in 
South-West Africa, between the Orange River and Cape 
Frio, — Walvisch Bay excepted. 

The British Cabinet bowed to its fate, but endeavoured 
to retrieve its position. On 19th July Consul Hewett 
placed the Mission Station at Victoria uuder British pro- 
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tection and concluded treaties (July to September) with the 
native chiefs on the littoral between Victoria and Old Calabar. 

This action on the part of Consul Hewett was displeasing 
to the Iron Chancellor, who expressed his views very clearly 
and forcibly in his note of 7th December 1884. To add 
to the complication of affairs, the natives of the contested 
region rose against the German Occupation and attacked 
the Europeans. The revolt was, however, promptly sup- 
pressed (20th to 22nd December) by German gunboats. 

Diplomatic documents were freely exchanged between 
London and Berlin during the next few months. The most 
important were Lord Granville's despatch (29th April 1885) 
to Count Miinster, the Grerman Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James's, and the reply (7th May) of the latter. These 
despatches laid the basis of an accord between the two 
Powers, and were supplemented by the Declarations of i6th 
May and 2nd June. 

The compromise thus arrived at placed the Mission 
Station of Victoria within the German sphere of influence, 
in consideration of an indemnity (;f 4000) to be paid to the 
English Baptists by the Basel Mission. 

But the frontier between the two spheres of influence on 
the Bight of Biafra remained undeflned. Despatches were ex- 
changed between Lord Rosebery (27th July 1886) on the part 
of the British Government, and Count Hatzfeld (2nd August), 
on behalf of the German Government, which resulted in a 
line being drawn from the Coast to Yola, on the Benu^. 

On the loth July 1886, the National African Company re- 
ceived a royal charter under its new title of the Royal Niger 
Company, and was given administrative powers over the terri- 
tories covered by its treaties. Sir George Taubman Goldie, 
who was the founder of the Company, has ever since been its 
leading spirit, and has directed each step in its successful 
career. Apart from the Oil Rivers District, which is directly 
administered by the Crown, the regions embrace the coastal 
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lands between Lagos and the northern frontier of the Came- 
roons, the Lower Niger (including the territories of Sokoto, 
Gandu, and Borgu), and the Benu^ from Yola to its conflnence. 

Germany, having settled the northern boundary of her 
Cameroons colony, was in the meantime negotiating its 
southern frontier with the French Congo. Dr. Nachtigal's 
treaties extended almost to the Equator and overlapped 
French claima Prince Bismarck, however, in his despatch 
of 13th September 1884, showed himself accommodating to 
French susceptibilities, and was met in an equally diplomatic 
spirit by Baron de Courcel (despatch of 29th September). 
All danger of friction being thereby removed, France and 
Germany eventually signed the Protocol of 24th December 
1885, which defined their respective spheres of influence and 
action on the Bight of Biafra, and also on the Slave Coast 
and in Senegambia. 

This Convention between Germany and France fixed the 
inland extension of the German sphere of influence (Came- 
roons) at 15° E. longitude, Greenwich. It is important to 
remember this, because at present it allows the Frenct 
Congo Territories to expand along the western bank of the 
MTbangi,* which is their conterminous boundary with the 
Congo Independent State, and gives access to the Sudan. 

France at about the same time was engaged in adjusting 
certain territorial difficulties with Portugal. A Mixed Com- 
mission, having assembled at Paris, held sixteen sittings 
between 22nd October 1885 and 12th May 1886. The 
deliberations of the Commission resulted in the Franco- 
Portuguese Convention of 12th May 1886. France thereby 
secured the exclusive control of both banks of the Casa- 
manza (in Senegambia), and the Portuguese frontier in the 
south was advanced approximately to the southern limit of 

* Provided no other tributary of the M*bangi-Congo is found to the west, 
in which case, according to the Berlin Treaty of 1884-85, the conventional 
basin of the Congo would gain an extension. 
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the basin of the Casim. On the Congo, Portugal retained 
the Massabi Strict, to which France had laid claim, bnt 
both banks of the Loango were left to France. 

An attempt at mntnal accommodation was made in regard 
to certain schemes of aggrandisement which, at the same 
time, were interesting to third parties. Portugal recognised 
a French Protectorate over Futa Jallon,* thus consenting to 
her own possessions in Upper Guinea being surrounded, and 
admitting France dangerously near to the British " Hinter- 
land " behind Sierra Leone. In return, France was prevailed 
upon to make a qualified admission of the right of Portugal 
to exercise her " sovereign influence and civilisation " — what- 
ever those may be — ^in the countries separating the provinces 
of Ang61a and Mozambique. Such a concession, however, 
incidentally affected the interests of Great Britain and the 
Congo Independent State. But the modesty of the Lisbon 
Cabinet was not to be suppressed. In a note of 12th Decem- 
ber 1885, Portugal defined the extent of the Trans-Con- 
tinental empire to which she laid claim. A more flagrant 
instance of "annexation by paint-brush" never occurred, 
even in Africa. France, however, proved herself equal to 
the occasion, and at the same time displayed her humour of 
the situation: she accepted the limits, as defined, "d tiire 
dHnformationy" but attached a rider reserving the rights of 
third parties. Portugal, nothing daunted by this reservation 
on the part of France, which she was unable to overcome, 
next proceeded to " try it on " with Germany, with results 
that will be subsequently mentioned. The negotiations, 
having the same object, with her historic ally, Great Britain, 
were of an even more animated and interesting character. 
They were finally settled only in June 1891, — so that we may 
be permitted to refer to them in another place. 

While map-makers were busy keeping pace with political 

* By virtae of treaties concluded in 188 1 between the French GoYcmment 
and the Almamy. 
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changes on the West Coast of Africa, their attention was 
equally demanded by events on the East Coast. 

Germany, having entered upon a colonial career, and being 
fired with the ambition of founding an African empire, gave 
every encouragement and support to her pioneers. Germans 
at home argued to themselves that, as their compatriots 
were spread all over the world, engaged in developing 
colonies for others, they might just as well, whilst there 
was time, secure a few colonies for themselves. Consequently, 
the continent of Africa, being a promising and open field, 
was simultaneously attacked at three points. Their methods 
of territorial acquisition were of the most approved modern 
style, in which flags, chartered companies, and gunboats 
played conspicuous parts. And it should be added that, 
whilst German agents received the support of their Govern- 
ment, British agents were put under restraint and bound 
fast with " red-tape." 

In September 1884, there landed at Zanzibar three 
innocent German excursionists, whose names will long be 
remembered by their countrymen. They were Dr. Peters 
(the " Jason " of the expedition), Dr. Juhlke, and Count 
Pfeil. It was hardly presumed that they had come to Zan- 
zibar for the benefit of their health, for there are healthier 
places than Zanzibar nearer to Berlin. But being discreet 
and resolute men, and the pioneers of a Colonisation Com- 
pany, they kept their own counsel ; and, before any one was 
made aware of their intentions, treaties had been concluded 
with the chiefs of Useguha, Ukami, Ngnru, and Usagara, 
by which those territories were " acquired " by the Society 
for German Colonisation. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that, prior to 1884, 
the continental lands facing Zanzibar were almost exclu- 
sively under British influence.* The principal traders were 

* In spite of the Anglo-French Convention of loth March 1862, regarding 
the nominal independence of Zanzibar. 
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British subjects, and the Saltan's Government was adminis- 
tered under the advice of the British Eesident. The en- 
tire region between the Coast and the Lakes was regarded 
as being under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan: the 
various chiefs acknowledged his claims to a certain extent, 
and his aid was invariably invoked if any European tra- 
vellers fell into trouble. Still, Great Britain had no terri- 
torial claims on the dominions of the Sultan. Though 
her influence was felt far and wide, it had been exercised 
solely in the cause of law and order, and with no ulterior 
object whatever. 

Dr. Peters, then, armed with his treaties, returned to 
Berlin in February 1885. On the 27th February, the day 
following the signature of the Oeneral Act of the Berlin 
Conference, an Imperial Schutzbriefy or Charter of Protec- 
tion, secured to the Society for (Jerman Colonisation the 
territories which had been acquired for them through Dr. 
Peters' treaties : in other words, a German Protectorate was 
proclaimed. 

When it became known that Germany had seized upon 
the Zanzibar mainland, the indignation in colonial circles 
knew no bounds. The British Foreign Office championed 
the cause of the Sultan, and his Highness himself made a 
formal protest. But it was useless to invoke shadows. The 
iron hand of Germany was exposed; its velvet glove was 
boldly discarded. A German fleet was promptly despatched 
to Zanzibar, in order, as a German periodical explained, " to 
show clearly the meaning of an Imperial SchiUzbi'ief.** It 
was the first Schutzbrief that had been issued ; consequently, 
it was reasonable to infer that its meaning was not clearly 
comprehended. 

It appeared that an Imperial Schutzbrief, unlike some 
diplomatic documents, really meant what it said. Now 
the Schutzbrief in question had referred to certain regions 
in East Africa over which a German Protectorate had been 
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proclaimed; and it was obviously absurd — even dangerous 
— to affect any misunderstanding in the matter. It was, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that Sir John Kirk 
received instructions to fall in with the views of his 
German colleague at Zanzibar, " where the interests of the 
two countries were identical," — ^though, by the light of 
subsequent events, we shall see how little identical those 
interests really were. 

Thus it came to pass that Great Britain, weary of her 
mission, resigned it in favour of Germany. But, in be- 
queathing the results of many years* labour, she recom- 
mended to the favourable consideration of Germany certain 
British subjects, capitalists, who had conceived the plan of 
creating a British establishment — quite a modest one, of 
course — in the region situated between the Coast and the 
lake-reservoirs of the Nile, through which it was hoped to 
run a railway some fine day. 

In reviewing the political situation at this point of our 
narrative, I have quite unconsciously fallen into a tone of 
irony unsuited to the serious character of my task. But, 
upon my word, the style appears to me to suit the subject, 
for a more unconventional way of acquiring colonies has 
never been known to this century. 

Abandoned by his former protector and threatened by 
a hostile fleet, the Sultan of Zanzibar bowed to the will 
of Allah. He recognised (14th August 1885) the German 
Protectorate over the four inland provinces and over Vitu. 

Thereupon, a Delimitation Commission was appointed to 
apportion the spoil. But it was not until the end of Octo- 
ber 1886 that the British and German Governments were 
in a position to exchange identic notes. This exchange of 
identic notes, commonly designated as the Anglo-German 
Convention of 1886, had the following for its main pro- 
visions: — (i.) The sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzibar was 
recognised over the islands of Zanzibar, Pemba, Lamu, and 
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Mafia; as also, on the mainland, (a) over an uninterrupted 
coastal zone, ten nautical miles in breadth, between — 
roughly — Tunghi Bay and Kipini, and (6) over the stations 
of Kismayu, Barawa, Merka, Mukhdisho, and Warsheikh, 
each with a small land-circuit (2.) The countries within 
which the provisions of the treaty were regarded as appli- 
cable were defined as being situated between the Tana and 
Rovuma Rivers; and the frontier between the British and 
German spheres of influence was drawn, as shown on 
our map, from the Wanga or Umbe River to the Victoria 
Nyanza. (3.) Great Britain entered into an engagement to 
make no territorial acquisitions, to accept no Protectorates, 
and not to compete with the spread of German influence to 
the south of the said line, whilst Germany undertook to 
observe a similar abstinence in the territories to the north 
of the said line. (4.) Both Powers recognised as belonging 
to Vitu the coast stretching from the north of Kipini to the 
north end of Manda Bay. And (5.), Germany became a 
party to the Protocol signed by Britain and France (loth 
March 1862) recognising the independence of Zanzibar. 

It is to be observed that in this Agreement no internal 
boundaries were fixed, nor was the extension of the Anglo- 
German frontier and the German-Portuguese frontier, in 
the same or in any direction, even alluded to. 

By separate arrangements with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
Germany secured (20th December 1885) the lease for a 
l^riod of fifty years of the customs in the coastal zone 
belonging to the Sultan within the German sphere of in- 
fluence, whilst Britain obtained (30th April 1886) a similar 
concession in her zone.* 

On 8th December 1886 the Sultan gave in his adhesion 
to the General Act of the Berlin Conference, reserving to 
himself the principle of commercial liberty. The same day 
France recognised the Anglo-German Convention. 

* Since (1891) made perpetaal, the Sultan abandoning his share. 
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The German eagle thus became a full-fledged bird of prey 
in Africa, and it was instructive to witness the manner in 
which it first used its wings. Not contented with a modest 
flight into space, it essayed to soar, but, being an inex- 
perienced colonial bird, it fell heavily to the earth. This 
unfortunate mishap may be briefly alluded to. 

After receiving the SchtUzbrief, the Society for German 
Colonisation transferred (April 1887) their rights to the 
newly-founded German East Africa Association, at whose 
head stood Dr. Peters. Expedition after expedition was 
despatched by the Association to make fresh acquisitions of 
territory. Relations were also opened up with some of the 
Somal tribes ; and Dr. Peters himself headed a large expe- 
dition into East Africa. 

In view of these active operations, German map-makers 
coloured as German the entire Hinterland between the 
Coast and the confines of the Congo Independent State. 
Obviously this was going too far, and such unfounded 
claims were never recognised by responsible persons; but 
they are mentioned here as an example. 

The same precipitate haste characterised the conduct of 
German agents in taking over the administration of their 
actual sphere of influence : they wished at once to transform 
the ancient home of Arabs and Negroes into a German 
colony. Their high-handed action in this respect led to 
the inevitable result of a general rising. Massacres and 
retaliations ensued. The Arab chiefs on the Coast, who re- 
sented the action of their suzerain, the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
in transferring their allegiance to Germany, took up arms 
against their common enemy, the usui'per. In a few months 
not a German was left in the mainland districts ; all had fled 
to Zanzibar. 

When affairs had reached this crisis, the Imperial German 
Government interfered. Gunboats were despatched; and a 
special Commissioner, Lieutenant (now Major) Wissmann, 
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set out at the head of a small military force. The rebels 
were driven from their positions and the coast towns were 
re-occupied. After months of desultory fighting, something 
like law and order were finally introduced. But in the 
achievement of this end all trade was paralysed for a time, 
and the Europeans in the Interior, behind the German 
sphere, were in imminent danger of their lives. 

These details of the miscarriage of German attempts at 
colonisation are given mainly for the purpose of illustrating 
the fact that the art of governing native tribes and terri- 
tories is not learnt in a day. We ourselves, a veteran 
colonial power, have experienced reverses of a similar kind. 
Had Germany respected native prejudices and customs, and 
been less overbearing and less precipitate, her rule might 
have been welcomed in East Africa. But when we hear 
of German petty officers, "booted and spurred," strutting 
into Arab mosques, followed by their dogs, we cannot wonder 
at Arab susceptibilities being aroused. 

As a contrast to this tragic picture of German East Africa, 
we may point with satisfaction to the course of events 
in British East Africa. Although that region lay in the 
path of the wave of unrest that swept along the Coast, its 
calm was unbroken by the sound of hostile elements. The 
British East Africa Company, having taken over the con- 
cessions granted by the Sultan of Zanzibar to Sir William 
Mackinnon, assumed the administration of the territories 
with the good-will of the natives. The Company was not 
formally incorporated until i8th April 1888, and on the 
3rd of September it received a royal charter. One of its 
first public acts was to liberate a large number of slaves 
at a considerable cost. Caravans were despatched into the 
Interior, and the machinery of local administration was 
promptly and unostentatiously erected. Being a record of 
successful effort, we have little to say of the founding of 
British East Africa. 
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We shall have occasion to return to East Africa farther 
on in our narrative. In order to preserve as far as pos- 
sible the chronology of events, we must now refer to 
the progress of German colonial enterprise in South- West 
Africa. 

Undeterred by the fact that the natural and widely 
known desire of Cape Colony was to expand northwards 
to the Zambezi, and that since 1878 Walvisch Bay had with 
that object been occupied as a British naval station, an 
enterprising Bremen merchant, Herr Llideritz, and subse- 
quently the German Consul-General, Dr. Nachtigal, con- 
cluded a series of political and commercial treaties with 
native chiefs, whereby a claim was instituted over Angra 
Pequena, and ovjer vast districts in the Interior between the 
Orange River and Cape Frio. It was useless for the Cape 
colonists to protest: the will of the Iron Chancellor was 
not to be moved, far less moulded to the desires of Cape 
politicians. On 7th August 1884 the German flag was 
hoisted at Angra Pequena, after the "submission" of the 
British Foreign Office had been received. 

For the third occasion within a brief space of time 
Germany had thus dispossessed Great Britain in Africa. 

On the 13th October 1884 Germany formally notified to 
the Powers her Protectorate over South-West Africa. A 
Mixed Commission met at the Cape (14th March to 4th 
September 1885) to adjust rival claims. Its duty was not 
to define territorial limits; but Her Majesty's Government 
permitted it to be understood that the British Protectorate 
over Bechuana-land extended in the north to 22° S. latitude, 
and in the west to 20° E. longitude. 

The chief inland boundaries being thereby defined, Ger- 
many had no further room for expansion except on the coast 
between Cape Frio and the mouth of the Kun^n^ : and this 
tract of country she promptly seized. On 3rd August 1885 
the German Colonial Company for South-West Africa was 
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founded, and, after the lapse of ten days, received the Im- 
perial sanction for its incorporation. But in August 1886 
a new Association was formed — the German West Africa 
Company — and the administration of its territories was 
placed under an Imperial Commissioner. 

By extending her coast-line in South- West Africa from 
Cape Frio to the Kun^n^, Germany encroached upon Por- 
tuguese claims. On the East and West Coasts of Africa 
Germany had become a neighbour of Portugal; so that a 
precise delimitation of their frontiers was in any case neces- 
sary. Portugal claimed Cape Frio as the southern limit of 
her province of Ang61a, whilst Germany advanced her claims 
up to the banks of the Kunen^ in order to incorporate the 
whole of Ovampo-land, over which she had secured certain 
rights. The dispute between the two Powers dragged on 
for six months. 

In the meantime, the Franco-Portuguese Commission 
was sitting at Paris. On the 27th July 1886, Baron 
Schmidthals proposed as the Portuguese frontier the River 
Kun^n^, with an extension eastwards to the Zambezi, on 
the parallel of Humbe.* Then it was that Portugal endea- 
voured to extract from Germany, what she had partially 
succeeded in obtaining from France, a recognition of her 
claims to a Trans-Continental empire. Germany, however, 
was not prepared to go to the length required of her. She 
simply declared that the River Rovuma formed the southern 
boundary of her East African possessions. Portugal then 
consented to the Kun^n^ serving as the southern boundary 
of her Ang61a province, and adopted the latitudinal line 
previously laid down to the Kubango; its extension east- 
wards was traced by the course of the latter river up to 
the neighbourhood of Andara, whence it was projected to, 
and in the same latitude as, Katima.i- 

* Near which, on the Knndnd, rapids occur, 
t On the Zambezi, where there are rapids. 
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Portugal also approved of the River Rovuma, up to the 
confluence of the M'sinje, forming the German-Portuguese 
frontier in East Africa, and went so far as to obligingly 
prolong this boundary-line westwards, on the same latitude, 
across the Nyasa to the ** confines of Ang61a." But realising 
the danger of being thus entrapped, Germany modestly 
accepted Lake Nyasa as the western limit of the conter- 
minous frontier, thereby gaining from Portugal a slight 
extension of boundary that was not recognised by the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 1886. 

On the basis of this mutual understanding, Germany 
and Portugal affixed their seals to the Convention signed 
at Lisbon on 30th December 1886. 

Thus we have seen that both Germany and France re- 
fused to recognise Portuguese claims to a Trans-Continental 
empire irrespective of the rights of third parties. The third 
party in this matter was Great Britain, to whose case we 
may now refer. 

The intrusion of Germany into South-West Africa acted 
as a check upon, no less than a spur to, the extension of 
British influence northward to the Zambezi. Another 
obstacle to this extension arose from the Boer insurrec- 
tion. The treaty of 3rd August 188 1 gave autonomy to 
the Transvaal, under British sovereignty; but these bonds 
were slackened by the treaty of 27th February 1884. The 
Transvaal, with increased independence, then adopted the 
proud title of South African Republic ; although, in regard 
to its foreign relations — the Orange Free State excepted — 
and dealings with native tribes, the Republic undertook 
to submit any treaties or engagements for the approbation 
of Her Majesty's Government. 

Zulu-land, having lost its independence, was partitioned: 
a third of its territories, over which a republic had been 
proclaimed, was absorbed (October 1887) by the Transvaal; 
the remainder was added (14th May 1887) to the British 
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possessions. Amatonga-land was in 1888 also taken under 
British protection.* 

By a Convention with the South African Republic, Britain 
acquired in 1884 the Crown colony of Bechuana-land ; and 
in the early part of 1885 a British Protectorate was pro- 
claimed over the remaining portion of Bechuana-land — ^the 
western and provisional northern limits of which have 
already been defined by us. Sir Charles Warren, after 
subduing the infant Republics of Stella and Goshen, and 
placing the country up to the River Molopo under British 
sovereignty, had established a provisional protectorate over 
Khama's country. At that time, by an agreement between 
Britain and Germany (January 1885), it was understood 
that the 20th degree of east longitude should mark the 
Anglo-German frontier; but this boundary extended north 
only to the 22nd degree of south latitude. To the south 
of this latitudinal boundary lay the British Protectorate; 
to the north of it all was unsettled. The South African 
Republic, with the intention of stealing a march upon Great 
Britain, despatched a mission to Lobengula, King of Mata- 
bele-land, &c., but its object was frustrated by the prompt 
action of Mr. Moffat, who, acting under instructions from 
the Home Government, concluded a treaty of amity be- 
tween Britain and Lobengula. Similar treaties having been 
concluded with IChama, chief of the Bamangwato, and 
Moremi, a chief of N'gami-land, a British sphere of influence 
was instituted over the country bounded by the Zambezi 
in the north, the British Possessions in the south, "the 
Portuguese province of Sofala" in the east, and the 20th 
degree of east longitude in the west. It was at this juncture 
that Mr. Cecil Rhodes came forward, and, having obtained 
certain concessions from Lobengula, founded the British 
South Africa Company. 

For some time both before and after the declaration of a 

* Treaty with Zambili, similar in kind to that with Lobengula. 
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British Protectorate south of the Zambezi, Portugal endea- 
voured to substantiate through every means in her power 
the shadowy claims she possessed over Mashnna-land, to 
portions of the Zambezi basin, to Nyasa-land and the Shire 
Highlands. Into the validity of these claims we need not 
enter at any length ; it is necessary only to record the fact 
that they have been disallowed by competent authorities. 
In no case were they based upon occupation; and Her 
Majesty's Government protested* against any claims in no 
degree founded on occupation, and stated that they could 
not recognise the sovereignty of Portugal in territories where 
she was represented by no authority capable of exercising 
the ordinary rights of sovereignty. In similar terms the 
protest was renewed -f- by Lord Salisbury on 2ist November 
1889. His Lordship at the same time recalled the agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Lobengula (nth February 
1888), which recorded the fact that Lobengula was the ruler 
of Mashuna-land and Makalaka-land. 

On the 29th October 1889 the British South Africa Com- 
pany was granted a royal charter. It was declared in 
this charter that " the principal field of the operations of the 
British South Africa Company shall be the region of South 
Africa I lying immediately to the north of British Bechnana- 
land, and to the north and west of the South African Re- 
public, and to the west of the Portuguese dominions." 

It will be observed that no northern limit was given, and 
the other boundaries were only vaguely defined; but they 
were suflScient to serve the purpose in view. The British 
South Africa Company entered boldly upon its career, and 
the most encouraging reports have since been received of 
its activity and enterprise. 

The position of Swazi-land was definitely settled, after a 

* MemoraDdam from Lord Salisbury to Senhor Barros Gomes, 13th 
Angnst 1887. 

t Despatch from Lord Salisbury addressed to the British Minister at 
Lisbon. X The " District of Tati " excepted. 
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great deal of public discussion, by the arrangement between 
Great Britain and the South African Republic, which was 
accepted by the Volksraad on 8th August 1890. This Con- 
vention provides for the continued independence of Swazi- 
land* and a joint-control over the white settlers. The 
Republic was permitted to realise its long-cherished de- 
sire of building a railway of its own through Swazi-land 
to the sea (at or near Kosi Bay), provided that, within a 
period of six months from the date of the Convention, it 
entered into the existing customs' union with Cape Colony, 
the Orange Free State, and Bechuana-land. 

Mention has been made of the further claim of Portugal 
to Nyasa-land and the Shir^ Highlands, countries that for 
over thirty years have been the exclusive sphere of British 
missionary and commercial enterprise. In a paper published 
by me in the Scottish Oeographical Magazine (vol. iv., p. 298), 
I discussed at some length the question at issue between 
Great Britain and Portugal. As the problem has now re- 
ceived a more or less definite solution, it seems unnecessary 
here to revert to it. The discussion of claims on either 
side dragged on for several years, and was varied by local 
disturbances and other unpleasant incidents. The British 
Foreign OflSce was at first indisposed to back British claims 
with any material support; but the storm of indignation 
thereby raised in Scotland, and subsequently in England, in- 
duced — if I may permit myself that expression — the Foreign 
Secretary to reconsider the case. Nothing, however, could 
have been more loyal, more statesman-like, than the manner 
in which Lord Salisbury subsequently championed the cause 
of British enterprise in general, and of the Scottish missions 
and trading companies in particular. The result, it may be 
remembered, was that a British Protectorate was proclaimed 
over Nyasa-land and the Shir^ Highlands in i889-90.'|- 

* As recognised by the Conyention of 1884. 

t Consul Johnston's Protectorate-treaties, and most of the others, were 

S 
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The course of events in these regions of Africa have so 
far engaged our attention that we have omitted to mention 
several important engagements made between the European 
Powers and native chiefs in other parts of the continent. 

Italy, enjoying the sympathy and support of Great Britain, 
has eventually succeeded in extending her sway over what 
may prove to be a valuable African Colony. On 5th July 
1882, Italy took formal possession of the bay and territory 
of Assab. The Italian coast-line on the Red Sea was 
extended from Ras Kasar (18° 2' N. lat.) to the southern 
boundary of Raheita, towards Obok. During 1889, shortly 
after the death of King Johannes, Keren and Asmara were 
occupied by Italian troops. Menelik of Shoa, who succeeded 
to the throne of Abyssinia, after subjugating all the Abys- 
sinian provinces except Tigr^, despatched an embassy to 
King Humbert, the result of which was that the new Negus 
acknowledged (29th September 1889) the Protectorate of 
Italy over Abyssinia, and its sovereignty over the territories 
of Massawa, Keren, and Asmara.* The Italian possessions 
on the Red Sea subsequently received the name of " Eritrea." 

Italy has also succeeded in establishing herself on the 
Somal Coast. By treaties concluded (8th February 1889) 
with the Sultan of Obbia, who belongs to the powerful Mijar- 
ten tribe, and (April 7th) with the Sultan of the Mijar- 
ten himself, the coastal lands between Cape Warsheikh 
(about 2° 30' N. lat.) and Cape Bedwin (8° 3' N. lat.) 
— a distance of 450 miles — were placed under Italian pro- 
tection. Italy subsequently extended (1890) her Protec- 
torate over the Somal Coast to the Jub River, by taking 

concluded between August and January 1889-90. But the formal Procla- 
mation over the " Nyasa-Iand Districts " was issued from the British Foreign 
Office on 14th May 1891. 

* By the Protocols of 24th March and 15th April, 1891, Italy and Britain 
defined their respective Spheres of Influence in East Africa. But since then 
Italy has practically withdrawn from her position. She has absolutely no 
hold over Abyssinia, 
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over the Benadir ports of Barawa, Merka, Mukhdisho, and 
Warsheikh, which the British - East Africa Company had 
secured (in addition to Lamu, Manda, and Patta, which the 
Company retained) through a concession from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar.* 

The British Protectorate on the Somal Coast facing Aden 
now extends from the Italian frontier at Ras Hafiin to Ras 
Jibute (43° 15' E. long.). The island of Sokotra, which was 
originally acquired by treaty in 1876, was formally annexed 
by Britain in 1 886. 

In regard to the West Coast of Africa, we have still one 
or two territorial arrangements to notice. The activity of 
France in her Senegambian province, which, during the 
last hundred years, has been marked by notable success, has 
finally resulted in a considerable expansion of her territories. 
The native chiefs, one after another, have been forced to 
submit to the French ascendency. Captain Binger, by the 
treaties he concluded with native chiefs during 1887-89, 
advanced the French sphere of influence down to the Ivory 
Coast. Thus, the French have established a claim over the 
country intervening between our Gold Coast Colony and 
Liberia. A more precise delimitation of the frontier be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Liberia resulted from the treaty 
signed at Monrovia on nth November 1887. 

In 1888 Portugal withdrew all rights over Dahom^, her 
possessions on the Slave Coast having been restricted to the 
insignificant post of Ajuda, a factory at Whydah. 

Between Cape Blanco, which is regarded as the northern 
coastal limit of Senegambia, and Cape Bojador, Spain has 
been endeavouring since 1885 to secure her hold on the 
Saharan Coast as a pied d ierre on the African mainland 

* The conoeBsion was originally made by Said Barghaab, and was renewed 
by Said Khalifa. It was disputed by Germany : but, the case being referred 
to the arbitration of Baron Lambermont, the British Company was awarded 
its rights. Subsequent disputes delayed the concession being effected. 
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for the Canary Islanders; whilst an English company has 
obtained concessions, by which a claim has been insti- 
tuted over the remaining coast-line between Cape Bojador 
and the frontier of Morocco. The claim has, however, not 
been recognised by the British Foreign Office. 

These claims to the Littoral of the Sahara will require 
some adjustment; for, quite recently, a French sphere of 
influence has been instituted over the whole of the Saharan 
regions between Algeria and Senegambia. This procla- 
mation resulted from negotiations with Great Britain. By 
the recent Anglo-German Agreement — to which we shall 
presently refer — no account had been taken by the Con- 
tracting Powers of the old Anglo-French Agreement (1862) 
respecting the independence of Zanzibar. Utilising this 
omission as a lever, France very shrewdly negotiated her 
interests in other parts of Africa, where the complaisance 
of Great Britain was necessary. Declarations were ex- 
changed * between the two Governments, with the following 
results : — (i.) France became a consenting party to the 
Anglo-German Convention of ist July 1890. (2.) Great 
Britain recognised a French sphere of influence over Mada- 
gascar. This island had long been the theatre of colonial 
rivalry between France and Britain. By the treaty of 1885 
France secured the exclusive right of representing Mada- 
gascar in its foreign relations, but no sovereign powers. 
The treaty had, however, never been formally recognised by 
Britain. And (3.) Great Britain recognised "the sphere of 
influence of France to the south of her Mediterranean posses- 
sions, up to a line from Say on the Niger to Barrua on 
Lake Tsad, drawn in such a manner as to comprise in the 
sphere of action of the British Niger Company all that fairly 
belongs to the kingdom of Sokoto ; the line to be determined 
by the commissioners to be appointed.*' 

* The Anglo-French Agreement, signed at London, 5th Angnnt 1890. 
Parliamentary Paper : Africa , No. 9, 1 890. 
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France thus obtained the formal recognition of the unity 
of her empire in North-West Africa, which she has been so 
long planning to effect by railway schemes ; and, when the 
time comes for partitioning Morocco, she will be in the 
position of the dominant European Power in that region. 
But perhaps the horizon of the British Foreign OflSce does 
not extend as far as Morocco ? 

Of even greater importance than the above arrangement 
with France was the Anglo-German Agreement of July 
1890. This Convention attempted to adjust the outstanding 
rival claims of Great Britain and Germany in Africa. The 
arrangement was an equitable one and a diplomatic triumph 
to its negotiators. The following were the main provisions, 
which have been given effect to on our map (Plate XIII.) : — 

(i.) The Anglo-German frontier in East Africa, which, by 
the Convention of 1886, ended at a point on the eastern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza, was continued on the same latitude 
across the lake to the confines of the Congo Independent 
State ; but, on the western side of the lake, this frontier was, 
if necessary, to be deflected to the south, in order to include 
Mount M*fumbiro within the British sphere.* (2.) The 
southern boundary of the German sphere of influence in East 
Africa was recognised as that originally drawn t to a point on 
the eastern shore of Lake Nyasa, whence it was continued 
by the eastern, northern, and western shores of the lake to 
the northern bank of the mouth of the River Songw^. From 
this point the Anglo-German frontier was continued to Lake 
Tanganyika, in such a manner as to leave the Stevenson 
Road within the British sphere. (3.) The northern frontier 
of British East Africa was defined by tJie Jub River and 
the conterminous boundary of the Italian sphere of influence 

* Treaties in that district were made on behalf of the British East Africa 
Company by Mr. Stanley, on his return (May 1889) from the relief of Emin 
Pasha. 

+ Anglo-German Convention, 1886, and German-Portuguese Convention, 
1886. 
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in Galla-land and Abyssinia up to the confines of Egypt; 
in the west, by the Congo State and the Congo-Nile water- 
shed. (4.) Germany withdrew, in favour of Britain, her 
Protectorate over Vitu and her claims to all territories 
on the mainland to the north of the River Tana, as also 
over the islands of Patta and Manda. (5.) In South- 
West Africa, the Anglo-German frontier, originally fixed up 
to 22° south latitude, was confirmed; but from this point 
the boundary-line was drawn in such a manner eastwards 
and northwards (see Plate XIII.) as to give Germany free 
access to the Zambezi by the Chobe River. (6.) The 
Anglo-German frontier between Togo and Gold Coast Colony 
was fixed, and that between the Cameroons and the British 
Niger Territories was provisionally adjusted. (7.) The Free- 
trade zone, defined by the Act of Berlin (1885), was re- 
cognised as applicable to the present arrangement between 
Britain and Germany, and its stipulations as binding upon 
both parties. Thus, "it is specially understood that, in 
accordance with these provisions, the passage of goods of 
both Powers will be free from all hindrances and from all 
transit-dues between Lake Nyasa and the Congo State, 
between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, on Lake Tanganyika, 
and between that lake and the northern boundary of the 
two spheres." (8.) A British Protectorate was recognised 
over the dominions of the Sultan of Zanzibar within the 
British coastal zone and over the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. Britain, however, undertook to use her influence 
to secure (what have since been acquired) corresponding 
advantages for Germany within the German coastal zone 
and over the island of Mafia. Finally (9.), the island of 
Heligoland, in the North Sea, was ceded by Britain to 
Germany. 

The tact and ability with which conflicting claims were 
thus adjusted by Lord Salisbury were equally conspicuous 
in his negotiation of the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of 
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20th August 1890, which fell through, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the Cortes, but, after a modus vivendi, was replaced 
by the treaty of nth June 1891. This treaty has since been 
ratified ; and Anglo-Portuguese relations are now placed on 
an amicable and a definite footing. The new treaty did not 
materially differ from that of 1890: its leading features 
were the increased acquisition by Portugal of territory north 
of the Zambezi and the equitable division of the Manica 
plateau, along the 33 rd meridian. 

The adjustment of rival claims, though on the whole 
favourable to Portugal, has been very fairly carried out. 
Portugal has obtained the recognition of some of her histori- 
cal pretensions, and now has ample scope for any possible 
expansion of her Eastern and Western possessions. In a 
few words we may broadly distinguish what Britain and 
Portugal have gained by their compact. 

Great Britain acquired a broad Central sphere of in- 
fluence for the expansion of her possessions in South Africa 
northwards to and beyond the Zambezi, along a path which 
provides for the uninterrupted passage of British goods and 
British enterprise, up to the confines of the Congo Inde- 
pendent State * and German East Africa. 

I^ortugal, on the East Coast, secured the Lower Zambezi 
from Zumbo, and the Lower Shird from the Ruo confluence, 
the entire Hinterland of Mozambique up to Lake Nyasa,-f" 
and the Hinterland of Sofala to the confines of the South 
African Eepublic and the Matabele kingdom. On the West 
Coast, Portugal received the entire Hinterland behind her 

* The dispnto between the State and tlio British South Africa Company, 
as to the rightful " possession " of Katanga, where the Company had made 
treaties, was somewhat arbitrarily settled in favour of the Congo State. A 
so-called Anglo-Belgian Katanga Company was hurriedly formed at Brussels ; 
and Captain Stairs was despatched at the head of an expedition to *'take 
possession. " 

t As far south as latitude 13** 30', whence the frontier is deflected south- 
east to the eastern shores uf Lakes Chiuta and Shirwa. 
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provinces in Lower Guinea, up to the confines of the Congo 
Independent State * and the upper course of the Zambezi. 

Lord Salisbury, in his negotiations with Germany and 
Portugal, very wisely upheld the principle of free-trade 
which was laid down by the Act of Berlin, 1885, in regard 
to the free transit of goods through territories in which two 
or more Powers are indirectly interested. Thus, by the 
Anglo-German compact, the Contracting Powers reserved 
for their respective subjects a " right of way," so to speak, 
along the main channels or routes of communication. 
Through the application of the same principle in the recent 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention, Portugal obtains not only a 
"right of way" across the British Zambezi zone, but also 
the privilege of constructing railways and telegraphs. She 
thereby secures free and uninterrupted connection between 
her possessions on the East Coast and those on the West 
Coast. A similar concession is made to Britain in the Zam- 
bezi basin, within the Portuguese sphere. Finally, the Zam- 
bezi itself has been declared free to the flags of all nations. 

Britain has stipulated for the right of pre-emption in the 
event of Portugal wishing to dispose of territories south of 
the Zambezi. The transit-dues over Portuguese territories 
and waterways are not to exceed 3 per cent, ad valorem — 
the same as fixed by the Portuguese Tariff of 1877. 

This concludes our review of the political partition of 
Africa. As a result, it will be seen that, south of the 
Equator, the whole of the continent has been divided 

* On 25th May 1S91 a CoDvention was signed at Lisbon, whioh has put an 
end to the dispute between Portugal and the Congo Independent State as to 
the possession of Lunda. Roughly speaking, the country was equally divided 
between the disputants. Their co-terrainous boundary is to follow the course 
of the Kwango southwards to the 8th parallel of south latitude ; then it pro- 
ceeds eastwards along this parallel to the Kuilu and down this river to the 
7th parallel ; afterwards, along this parallel to the point where it intersects 
the Kasai ; finally, along the Kasai" to Lake Dilolo and the watershed between 
that river and the Zambezi. 
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among the European Powers; but north of the Equator 
the internal boundaries are nearly all unsettled. In other 
words, Pagan Africa is at the present day under the domi- 
nation of Europe, but Mohammedan Africa remains under 
Arab or native rule. This striking contrast, viewed in 
the light of what has already been said in regard to the 
relative progress of Christianity and Islam in Africa, offers 
an instructive and suggestive study. It also lends support to 
the hypothesis already advanced by me, that the civilisation 
of Africa will come from the south, and proceed along the 
main continental axis, which now is dominated by Britain, 
Germany, and Portugal, but chiefly by Britain. 

We are tempted to close this chapter with a moral. 
The reader will have observed that, in the partition of 
Africa, Jacob has occasionally supplanted Esau, and obtained 
the blessing he was not entitled to receive. We need not 
mention any particular names or cite examples. Further- 
more, by mutual concessions and the exercise of a little 
tact, prudence, and forethought, Esau and Jacob have after- 
wards got on very well together. Let us hope, therefore, 
they will continue to work side by side in brotherly love 
and mutual confidence; for it is only by co-operation that 
they can hope to subdue the hostile elements which for 
many years to come must of necessity imperil not only their 
success, but their very existence in Africa. 
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Having completed our survey of the cx)ntinent of Africa 
as a field for European enterprise, it may be convenient 
to those who have been unable to follow step by step if, 
in this place, we summarise the general results. The fol- 
lowing is a rimimi of each distinct aspect of our subject 
and of the conclusions to which we have been led : — 

I. Political settlement has coincided with the areas of 
the oceanic drainage-basins. The inland drainage-basins, 
being barren and unprofitable, are unsuitable for European 
settlement. 

European political rule in Africa requires, for its con- 
solidation, a sea-board as an effective base, and, for its 
expansion, easy access into the Interior. It naturally 
follows the lines of least resistance ; and these, in a physical 

sense, are afforded by the great river-valleys. But, owing 
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to the configuratioii of the continent and the consequent 
disposition of its river-systems — all of which are fully de- 
veloped behind the seaward border of the inland plateau — 
free access by river from the ocean is interrupted by the 
cataracts and rapids that are formed in the beds of all the 
streams where, at comparatively short distances from their 
mouths, they finally break through the rim of the inland 
plateau in order to reach the sea. 

Hence, European political rule in Africa, after its con- 
solidation in the coastal zone, for the most part in contiguity 
to the mouths of the large rivers, has not yet succeeded in 
penetrating for any great distance into the interior lands. 

n. Climatic conditions, however, have in the main 
exercised the most potent repellent force against the ex- 
pansion of European political rule and the extension of 
European settlement. 

The climate of the coastal lands, being the most dangerous 
for Europeans, and the least favourable for their acclima- 
tisation, has generally paralysed or crippled the settlements 
that have been established thereon. 

The unfavourable climatic phenomena have also raised 
natural barriers in the way of easy access into the Interior ; 
— (i) in the Nile Valley, where the Nubian Desert occurs; 
(2) south of the Mediterranean Littoral, where the Sahara 
and Libyan Deserts occur; and (3) between the Red Sea, 
parts of the East and West Coasts, and the interior lands, 
where deserts or steppes intervene. 

III. The fluvial highways, on the other hand, being so 
favourably situated in certain parts of Africa, the initial 
physical obstacles to the extension of European political 
rule have been eventually overcome : — (i) in the Niger basin, 
where access into the Sudan is both practicable and easy ; 
(2) in the Congo basin, which offers an unrivalled system of 
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waterways conducting into the Interior ; and (3) in the Zam- 
bezi basin, which gives access by the chain of great Lakes to 
the most valuable land-and-water route across the continent. 

IV. Land-and-water routes — of which (i) the Zambezi and 
the chain of great Lakes is by far the most important — ^are 
found elsewhere in Africa : — namely, (2) from the Lower Nile 
Valley or from the Eed Sea, by at least two practicable routes, 
and from the East Coast, into the basin of the Upper Nile, 
where a junction with Eoute No. i can be effected ; (3) by 
the Niger, joining the ordinary caravan-routes (a) into the 
Central Sudan and (b) across the Sahara to the Mediterranean 
sea-board ; (4) by the Congo and Stanley's most recent path 
to the East Coast ; and (5) from Cape Colony northwards by 
land, and ultimately by railway, to the great Lakes. These 
are only the chief, and for the most part trans- Continental, 
highways; but other practicable routes into the Interior 
also occur. 

As regards the respective merits of these natural high- 
ways : — ( I .) the Sahara caravan-route has been shown to be 
less valuable than, and not at all able to compete with, the 
route by the Niger; (2.) the Lower Nile route is not so 
feasible as that from the Red Sea or East Coast ; and (3.) the 
Congo route is not nearly so good as that by the Zambezi 
and chain of Lakes. Finally, the best route of any has been 
demonstrated to be that which starts from Cape Colony and 
joins the great Lakes. 

V. European colonisation of the coastal lands within the 
Tropics has been proved to be impossible without (i.) the 
institution of sanitary precautions, such as the draining or 
Hooding of marsh-landji, (2.) exceptional attention to health, 
and (3.) a very gradual process of acclimatisation. European 
colonisation of the high-plateau countries has, on the other 
hand, been shown to be fairly practicable. Whilst, also, 
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in Temperate South Africa C5olonist8 are able to thrive, only 
the people of Southern Europe show an increase of the 
birth-rate over the death-rate in Temperate North Africa. 

VI. The indigenous populations, in their migratory move- 
ments, have taken directions the very reverse of Euro^^ean 
conquest: they have either been (i.) thrust back and dis- 
possessed of their lands, or (2.) assimilated, and so have 
deteriorated, or (3.) annihilated, — rapidly by the sword, 
slowly by vile intoxicants. Nevertheless, they have evinced 
a capacity not only for nourishing an original culture, but 
for taking on and assimilating higher alien forms. What 
we understand by civilisation, or progress, has scarcely yet 
been planted in Africa. The Negro race must be developed 
along natural lines. 

From the comparative absence of political cohesion in 
Bantu Africa, the European domination has met with slight 
resistance. It is otherwise in the Mohammedan States of 
the Central Sudan, where European conquest has been 
checked wherever it has deeply penetrated; but, up to the 
present day, no concerted movements have been made 
against the strongholds of Islam.* 

VII. Islam and Christianity, or Arab and European rule, 
and their attendant evils — namely, the Slave Trade and the 
traffic in drink, respectively — have resulted in the adoption 
of very much the same methods of propagandism and con- 
quest. But, in their effect upon the Pagan populations, 
Islam and Arab rule have succeeded in places where Chris- 
tianity and European rule have failed. 

The main reasons of such relative success and failure 
appear to be : — (i.) because Islam, now so long established as 

* It is here anderstood, and has been repeatedly demonstrated in the 
various chapters of tins book, that the Mediterranean lands may he re- 
garded as practically outside of Continental Africa. 
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to be virtually an indigenous force, has been able to rapidly 
assimilate the C5onquered peoples and raise them up to its 
standard, whilst Christianity, an alien force, with insuffi- 
cient material power behind it, demands of the natives an 
impossible standard ; and (2.) because Arab rule is suited to 
the conditions of life in Tropical Africa, whilst European rule, 
which has been inconsistent with the teaching of its pioneer 
missionaries, has introduced social revolutions, followed by 
moral degradation, of the most far-reaching character. 

At the same time it has been shown that, even in the 
comparatively short time of effective missionary enterprise 
among the impressionable Bantu, a certain measure of suc- 
cess has been attained. This degree of success would have 
had permanent and important results but for ( i .) European 
international rivalries in, and the ineffective administra- 
tion of, the territories in Africa, (2.) the immoral practices 
of traders, and (3.) above all, the debasing and destructive 
traffic in cheap spirits. Thus, the efforts of the missionaries 
at ameliorating the lot of the natives or at inculcating a 
higher life have been either discounted or entirely thwarted. 
For it has been shown that, wherever the European domina- 
tion has obtained some degree of permanence, the natives 
have deteriorated or died out, — the relatively few exceptions 
only emphasising this phenomenon. 

It is, therefore, pleaded, in the interests not only of 
humanity, but of national honour — if for no higher reason — 
that the European Powers in Africa should immediately stop 
the indiscriminate trade in intoxicating liquors, by which 
their " customers " are slowly but surely being driven either 
into sodden barbarism, which can have no desire for other 
European manufactures, or into untimely graves, which will 
be imperishable monuments of European hypocrisy and dis- 
grace. 

VIII. The Slave Trade has been another mischievous 
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factor against the healthy development of Africa, for it has 
undermined its social fabric and introduced a potent element 
against legitimate commerce. However, it has been shown 
that the Slave Trade does not pay in itself, but only in 
conjunction with the ivory-trade — ivory being the most 
valuable export-commodity. As one proof of this statement, 
it has been pointed out that all slave-routes are trade-routes. 
For the suppression of the Traffic in Slaves it is, there- 
fore, essential to adopt, in addition to the ordinary and 
obvious legislation and police measures, a sound commercial 
policy, with the object of undermining the Slave Trade by 
legitimate commerce, and thereby introducing an inimical 
factor over which the European Powers have complete 
control. 

IX. The value of African lands * appears to be sufficiently 
promising to guarantee their profitable development in those 
regions where mineral resources or ivory are abundant. All 
such regions are able to offer an immediate return for capital. 
In the absence of those resources, however, or failing the 
presence of a strong and effective European government, the 
initial cost of opening up new lands is not likely to meet 
with a fair return for capital in the immediate future. 
Bapid and easy transit to the coast is the first essential con- 
dition for the profitable development of remote African lands, 
the value of which is immensely enhanced by their conti- 
guity to navigable rivers. In fact, it might mutually benefit 
the Powers if all the great river-highways were interna- 
tionalised. 

X. Commerce, it is advanced, is the dominant factor in 

* See, in this connection, my paper and map in the Seottith Oeographieal 
Magazine (70I vii, p. 191) entitled '*The Comparative Value of African 
Landi," which illuatrate in some detail the areas of highest resistance against 
the European domination and the areas of highest relative value to the 
European Powers, 
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African politics ; and commercial supremacy is the under- 
lying motive of European enterprise in Africa. 

XI. The commercial exploitation of Africa must there- 
fore determine its political destiny. African lands must, 
and can, be made to pay eventually. The initial difficulties 
to be overcome arise mainly from: (i) the Traffic in Slaves, 
(2) the traffic in alcoholic liquors, and (3) the absence of 
skilled native labour. Upon the solution of these problems 
will depend the ultimate development of Africa as a field for 
European enterprise. 

XII. Chartered companies have proved invaluable for 
tentative or experimental efforts, because (i) commerce is 
the natural instrument for effecting the true development 
of Africa, and (2) because they can advance boldly where 
it is not expedient for the national flag to venture. But 
chartered companies, for this very reason, and because 
native interests might be sacrificed to the interests of the 
shareholders, should have the strict parental supervision 
of their respective Governments. 

Xni. The progress of discovery and exploration, the 
greatest achievements in which have occurred within the 
last hundred years, has been shown to have been inspired 
by the desire on the part of the participating nations of 
Europe, first, to reach some desired goal in the Interior, the 
riches and resources of which have been either fabulous 
or well founded; secondly, to acquire a commercial mono- 
poly over those favoured regions ; thirdly, to open up routes 
thither; and lastly, to develop the country. Commercial 
aims have, in fact, inspired the action of most European 
entrepi^eneurs in Africa. At the same time, scientific 
travellers of all nationalities — but mainly British, German, 
French, Portuguese, and Italian — have independently dis- 
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covered and explored various regions of Africa. The 
Germans in Northern Equatorial Africa and the British in 
all the regions south of the Equator have been the leading 
discoverers and explorers ; but the roll of British explorers 
includes the names of the larger number of the most dis- 
tinguished and successful men. The great hydrographical 
discoveries have all been achieved, not by the more natural 
method of tracing the river-systems from the coasts inland, 
but by the reverse way. From the fact that the unknown or 
unexplored regions of Africa at the present day lie behind 
the European Possessions on the coasts, it is argued that, 
in consequence of the necessity of the Powers to fix their 
inland boundaries, and to explore and exploit the Interior 
regions, the march of exploration in the future will be 
directed by and precede colonisation and political settlement. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that there is ample scope 
left in Africa, not only for the surveyor and explorer, but 
also for the pioneer discoverer; and that small pacific 
expeditions, or individual explorers with small personal 
escorts, having in the past achieved some of the best 
results, would in the future be better suited than big 
fighting expeditions for finding out new fields for Euro- 
pean enterprise and capital. 

XIV. The European domination over African lands is 
intermittently felt throughout the greater part of the con- 
tinent; but only in the Temperate regions and at isolated 
points in the coastal zone has it been followed by effective 
occupation. Throughout Tropical Africa European political 
administration is practically restricted to the coastal lands 
and to the lower portions of the valleys of the great rivers. 
But whilst it has been shown that the obstacles to European 
political rule are not necessarily insuperable, it is contended 
that existing limitations should be judiciously observed, in 
order that they may eventually be overcome, in part or 

T 
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altogether. In place of hap-hazard administrative experi- 
ments, the European Powers would do better to adopt a 
systematic programme, based on the best principles that 
experience and knowledge teach us ought to determine 
the development of African lands. 

XV. Finally, it has been seen that the partition of African 
lands among the European Powers, which practically com- 
menced after the Berlin Conference of 1884-85, has pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that, at the present time, the whole of Africa 
south of the Equator has been appropriated by them, whilst, 
on the other hand, to the north of the Equator very few 
internal boundaries are yet fixed. In other words. Pagan 
Africa is now exclusively dominated by the European 
Powers, whilst Mohammedan Africa remains for the most 
part under the rule of Arab and native chiefs. More- 
over, it has been pointed out that, from south to north, 
along the main axis of the continent — by which route it may 
be expected the civilisation of Europe will chiefly advance — 
the territories are under the control of Britain, Germany, 
and Portugal, but chiefly of Britain. 



Thus, from an inquiry into the past, and from an 
estimate of the future of Africa, I have endeavoured to 
arrive at the general principles that underlie the develop- 
ment of the continent along what may be regarded as 
its natural lines. My arguments are, of course, open to 
criticism; but it is precisely the discussion of this im- 
portant subject that is so urgently needed at the present 
time, and by more competent critics than myself. To 
challenge criticism has been one of the objects of my 
task, and I believe I have laid myself open to attack on 
very nearly all sides. 
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Africa is not a continent to be developed by the hap- 
hazard means which have been employed up to the present. 
Its conditions and its necessities are differentiated from 
those of every other continent. These conditions should 
be recognised, and the necessities provided for, by all the 
Powers who have interests in Africa, The desiderata most 
urgently needed are the recognition by them of a community 
of interests and the adoption by them of a common pro- 
gramme. For, until these ends are attained, we can scarcely 
hope that the European domination in Africa — at least in 
Tropical Africa — will tend either to the ultimate benefit of 
the natives or to the credit of Europe. 
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E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 

In the fourteen maps which follow, an attempt has been made to give 
a graphic representation of the outstanding features of the physical 
and political geography of Africa. The utmost care has been taken 
to utilise all tne available information extant llie maps are neces- 
sarily imperfect, owing to the absence of precise (2ato, but their error 
ill detail is not so great aa to detract from their trustworthiness : they 
give a correct idea of certain leading features in the geography of Africa 
which mere verbal descriptions could scarcely convey. 

The maps explain themselves, but the foUowinj,' remarks are added 
in elucidation of certain points that might otherwise remain obscure. 

No. I. Height of Land. — 5jr referring to Plate XIL, illustrating the 
progress of exploration, it will be seen to what extent this map is 
nypothetical. It is quite ito^^sible, for instance, that the areas of 
relative depression in the Satinra are of (greater extent than that shown 
on the map. The series of '' troughs " in Masai-land, including Lake 
Budolf and other lakes, is a very remarkable phenomenon. 

No. II. River 'basins and Ocean Currents, — Our delineation of river- 
basins includes in many instances areas which are actually riverless, 
but which, nevertheless, as far as the general slope of the country and 
of its torrent-beds is concerned, belong to the basin to which they are 
accredited. Much still remains to be known before we can be in a 
position to divi«le the Saharan region into catchment-basins. 

Nos. III., IV., AND V. Phenomena of Climate. — These maps have 
been designed to illustrate the more remarkable features of the clima- 
tology of Africa. 

29a 
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No. III. (Mean Annual Teiuperutuies) is an attempt to represent the 
actual temperature in contradistinction to tliat prevailing at sea-level. 
A knowledge of temperatures reduced to sea-level is, of course, in- 
dispensable for investigating the laws governing the distribution of 
temperature over the globe ; but that of the actual temperature is 
more immediately useful when it is desired to obtain a general notion 
of the climate of any given region. Owing to the few stations at which 
observations for temperature have been made, our map is almost certain 
to contain many errors as to detail ; but, nevertheless, we believe it to 
be a trustworthy index to the subject. On examination it will be seen 
that a mean temperature of over 80" Fahr. prevails along the East Coast, 
from the Red Sea as far south as Sofala, beyond the Zambezi ; whilst, 
on the West Coast, owing to the proximity of tlie cold waters of the 
South Atlantic, and of the cola currents flowing south sdong the 
Saharau Coast, the domain of 80° Fahr. of mean annual temperature 
is much more restricted. Tempeiatures uniform with those of Southern 
Europe prevail over only a small extent of country, and are mainly 
confined to the Barbary Coast and to extra-Tropical South Africa. 
This is not to be wondered at. In order to enjoy a mean temperature 
like that of London (51° Fahr.) in any country the fcu- hoard of which 
has a mean temperature of 80° Fahr., it would be necessarv to ascend 
to as great a height above the sea-level as 10,000 feet. There are no 
plateaus of that height in Africji, and even mountains of that altitude 
are rare. Even at Qondar, on the Abyssinian plateau, at an elevation 
of 6200 feet above tlie sea, the mean annual temperature is 67" Fahr. ; 
whilst at Kakoma, in Unyamwezi, 3700 feet above the sea, it is 72*, and 
in Uganda it is 70" Fahr. 

Turning to Map No. IV. (Mean Annual Range of Temperature), we 
find that the difference between the coldest and hottest months of the 
year is very slight. Over a large portion of the Congo basin it does 
not amount to as much as 5* Fahr. ; whilst a range of 20** Fahr. is 
observable only in North and South Africa. This restricted annual 
range of temperature is compensated for, to a qualified extent, by an 
unusually large diurnal range ; but it may be doubted wliether the 
latter phenomenon makes up for the entire absence of a ** cool season." 
The prevalent popular idea that, in order to enjoy a temperature con- 
genial to northern Europeans, we have merely to ascend a mountiiin- 
side in a Tropical country, is at all events not supported by an exami- 
nation of our maps. 

The climate ot Tropical Africa is all the more trying to Europeans 
on account of its relative humidity, which, over a great part of the con- 
tinent, exceeds 70 per cent 

On Map No. V. (Annual Rainfall) many recent observations have 
been utilised for the first time. 

I ap])end a few climatological dtUa in illustration of the maps. 
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No. VI. Oeohgy, — This is a mere sketcli, based upon the map in 
Berghaus* Physical Atlas ami supplemented by more recent aata^ 
Certain parts have been filled in conjecturally, in order to obviate 
blanks. Perhaps the most striking feature in the geology of Africa 
is the belt of Archaic and volcanic rocks composing the main axis of 
the continent and prevailing between the Red Sea and Cape Colony. 

No. VII. Zones of Vegetation. — The references to colouring sufficiently 
explain the scope of this map. Forests are indicated only where they 
cover extensive area.«. Elsewhere belts of trees fringe many rivers, 
and timber is abundant even in some parts of the steppe-countries. 
A comparison between this map and No. V. (Annual Rainfall) will 
prove instructive. 

No. VIII. Commercial Products. — On this map we have shown the 
continually decreasing area of regions yielding ivory, the distribution 
of the oil-palm (Elais guineensisY the products of which play so im- 
ix)itant a part in the commercial development of Africa, ana the region 
witliin which the date-palm is cultivated. The map also shows the 
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principal gold-producing regions that have so far been discovered and 
exploited, and the available coal-fields. 

Railways at present open or in course of construction have also been 
indicated. It will be observed that only in British South Africa, 
Algeria, and Egypt have the railway-systems been at all developed. 
Railway-lines of secondary importance — either built or in course of 
construction— are to be found m Senegambia (Kayes, on the Senej^al, 
to Bamaku, on the Niger), on the Lower Congo (Matadi to Stauley 
Pool), in An<;6Ia (Loanda to Cazen^o), in Mozambique (Delagoa Bay to 
the Transvaal), in British East Africa (from Mombaza into the Interior), 
and in the Italian Possessions on the Red Sea Littoral (from Massawa 
to the foot of the plateau). 

The distance to which rivers are navigable from their mouths has 
been indicated by a bar. 

No. IX. Density of Population. — Trustworthy data in this respect 
are absolutely wanting for the greater part of Africa. Census reports 
are available only for Algeria, Egypt, the British Colonies, and the 
Boer Republics. Elsewhere we are dependent for our information on 
the accounts of travellers. Even for a country so near to us as Morocco 
we have the most conflicting estimates. This much, however, appears 
certain : the most densely populated region of Africa, apart from 
Lower Egypt, is that of tte Lower Niger, including Yoruba. I have 
estimated tne total population of Africa (vide ante, pages 76 and yy) to 
be but little over 127,000,000, which shows a density of 11 to the 
square mile ; but a more precise estimate is given over page. 

No. X. Languages. — Much remains to be done before it can be possible 
to classify the infinite number of African tribes either on the basis 
of language or in accordance with anthropometric characteristics. 
Our map is intended simply to illustrate broad features, and has been 
constructed on strictly linguistic principles. In consequence of this 
classification, many tribes portraying distinctly Negroid characteristics, 
but who have adopted the language of their con([uerors or co-religionists, 
have been reoarded as Semites. The distribution of the Masai, and the 
Dinka and tneir relations, who occupy the border-land between the 
undoubted Hamites (the Qalla and Somdl), is shown by a pale blue 
tint. The Bushmen (Bojesmans) have been separated from the Hot- 
tentots ; but no account has been taken of the numerous scattered 
tribes of Py^^mies, which are found throughout Africa as far north as 
the Ogow6, the Welle, and Southern Abyssinia. 

The number of Europeans residing in Africa probably amounts to 
i,oco,ooo. Of these, 430,000 are in British South Africa, 172,000 in 
the Boer Republics, 245,000 in Algeria and Tunis, and 92,000 in Lower 
Egypt. Actual settlers are found only in South Africa and in Algeria, 
to a small extent also in Ang61a. 

No. XI. Religions^ and Missionary Stations. — This map gives the 
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general distribution oE UbmtiniiR, MohammedaiM^ and Pagans. The 
colouring', however, ia intended to indicate simply the dominant faitli 
in the various regions. Within the Christian sphere, for instance, 
numerous Parous and many Mohanimedang are to he found ; wLile the 
[Kipulationa of the EU-caUed Mohammedan countries iiidudc large con- 
tii^;ents of Pagans. Ancient Christianity, wliioU at one time was llic 
dominant faith in Xorlh Africa and iu the Nile Valley, has left a sur- 
vival in Ahy^sinia : whilst modem Christianity is being propagated 
from hundreds of Missionary stations, only the chief ofwhicli nave 
been given on the map. 

No. XII. pTogresi of Exphnutimi. — Five periods of progress in the 
exploration of Africa have been distinguished on our map. Each 
perio<l is represented by a distinctive colour, whilst those parts of 
Africa still unexplored have l>eeu left blank. The map iilustrates the 
discoveries of European travellers only. No notice has been taken of 
a number of early travellers, who undoubtedly }>cnetrated far into tlie 
Interior, hut of whose achievements no detailed record lias been handed 
down. As instances of this kind we may mention the Florentine 
Benedetti Dei, who visited Timbuktu during tlic second lialf of the 
fifteenth century, the Portuguese Joflo Fernandez, Pero d'Evora, 
Rodrigu Iteinel, Joflo Iy0uru(i9O, nnd others who ventured into the 
Sahara or visited the Negro kingdoms on the U)>per Niger. Nor has 
any notice been taken of the Portuguese traders of more recent times 
who, long before the days of Livingstone and Cameron, travelled from 
Bih6 to ttie Upper Zambezi, to Lunda, and even to Uiua. The only 
exceptions noted by us are the journeys of Conceisfto, Graja, and Silva 
Porto, who have published inielligihie itineraries. 

No. XIII. n* Political P'lTtitioii o/4/Wca.— The territorial arrarge- 
roents illustrated by tliis map have brcn made, for the most part, with- 
out tile knowledge or irrespective of the wishes of the native chiefs and 
rulers wboae lauds have been thus apportioned among the European 
Powers. Many parts of Africa designated as " Europcau protectorates " 
or "spheres of influence" have never even been seen by European 
travellers. These international arrangements are, moreover, far irom 
complet^ as they at prestnt stanil : the blanks on our map sufficiently 
attest this fact. Only a ceitain uumlier of the territorial boundaries 
clainieil by European Powers bos been fixed by international agree- 
lueut, whilst the posseasiun of several hinds is disputed between two or 
even three Powers. In tlie course of iSgi several of these disputes 
were amicably settled, of which the chief liave been noted in the Dody 
of this book. 

The following table, which. I compiled for the Stalrgman'g Year- 
Iionk (1892), illurtrates the Partition of Africa among the Enrojiean 
Powers : — 
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Italian Africa : 
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Total Italain Africa 
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1 lliis includes Fernando Po, Annobom, Corisco, and Cape S. Juan. 

2 Unappropriated Africa includes Morocco (219,000 square miles, 6,000,000 inhabitants), 
Bomu, with Kanem (80,000 square miles, 5,100,000 inhabitanta), Wadai ^172.000 square 
miles, 2,600,000 inhabitants), Bagirmi (71,000 square miles, 1,500,000 inhabitanUX Ac 

No. XIV. Forms of Goveiiimeiif. — Whilst Map No. XIII. eKhibits 
what may be regarded as the aspirations of the European Powers in 
Africa, Map No. XIV. is intended to show the actual state of affairs. 
It will be seen that European rule has as yet been established only in 
Algeria, in a large part of British South Africa, in the Boer States, in 
some of the Coastal districts, and at a few localities in the Interior, 
which happen to be occupied by small garrisons capable of enforcing 
the authority of the nominal "sovereigns" of the country. The 
greater part of Africa is still ruled by native chiefs and in accordance 
with native law.s, even although many of these chiefs have signed 
treaties with, or accepted the "protection " of, Europenn Powers. 

Tlie few native Stales with Christian rulers are coloured blue. They 
include Abyssinia, Uganda, Liberia, Khama's kingdom, and Madagascar. 
Among Pa^'au States, that of the Jiluata Yanvo (Lunda) has recently 
suff ered disintegration, and thus offers an easy prey to its neighbours. 
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of, 112 ; European dominion in, 113, 282, 
285 ; rival religious forces in, 113; Jews 
in, 127; Islam in, zi8; cohesion of Mo- 
hammedan forces in, 122 ; Pagan tribes 
of, 122 ; recent Arab hostilities in, 123 ; 
Copts in, 137; phases of Christian 
missionary enterprise in, 127 ; spheres 
of missions in, 129; number of mission- 
stations, missionaries, and native con- 
verts in, 131; results of missionary 
enterprise in. 131 ; Slave Trade in, 144 ; 
civilisation of, 144 ; causes of the arrested 
development of, 144; degradation of , 145; 
abolition of slavery in, 147, 157. 159; 
fundamental cause of Uie Slave Trade 
in, 148 ; conditions and extent of tlie 
Slave Trade in, 150; methods of slave- 
hunting in, 155; slave-traders of, 156; 
suppression of the Slave Trade in, 150; 

f>aciflc measures against the Slave Trade 
n, 164; exploration in, 288; ancient 
geography of, 165 ; Portuguese pioneers 
in, 1 6s; systematic scienUflc explora- 
tion of, 166 ; Jesuits in, 167 ; distinctive 
spheres of discovery in, 168; character 
and extent of explorations in, 160 ; un- 
explored regions of. 169, 193 ; periods of 
exploratory work in, 170; first Euro- 
pean to cross, 180; practical results of 
exploration in, 183 ; cnartered companies 
in, 203, 288 : comparative view of Euro- 
pean exploration in, 191 ; character of ex- 
peditions in, 193 ; commercial resources 
of, 195 ; value of land in, 197, 287 ; the 
factor (»f commerce in, 107 ; ctmimercial 
outlook in, 197 ; labour in, 221 ; islands 
of, 216 ; geographical distribution of 
ivory in, 216; liquor-trafflc in, 220; 
commercial development of, 22a ; Euro- 
pean dominion in, 249, 251; political 
f>artitiou of, 254; European spheres of 
nfluence in, 254 ; inland boundaries In. 
256 ; obstacles to the colonisation of, 
284 ; migratory movements in, 285 
Africa, East, physical features of. 33; 
vegetation of. 50 ; faima of, 6t ; climate 
of, 70; linguistic groups in, 80; Chris- 
tian missions in, 130; Slave Trade in, 
iS'i 159; explorations in, 168, 181, 185, 
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190 ; commercial resources of, 21 1 ; Euro- 
pean domination in, 346 ; Qerman, Com- 
pany, 347 ; British, Companv, 318 

Africa, Equatorial and Centi^l, rainfall in, 
48 ; vegetation of. 57 ; climate of, 72 ; 
linguistic groups in» 80 ; tiibes of, 105 ; 
Islam in, 121 ; Christian missions in, 137 ; 
slave-preserves in, 150, 160; early dis- 
coveries in, 177; commercial resoun^es 
of, 204 ; distribution of ivory in, 216 

Africa, North, physical features of, 12; 
vegetation of, 5^ ; fauna of, 61 : climate 
of, 70; archivology of, 79; linguistic 
groups in. Bo; Islam in, 118; Christian 
missions in. 131 ; Slave Trade in, 151 ; ex- 
plorations in, 169 ; commercial resources 
of, 197 ; European domination in, 326 

Africa, South, physical features of, 33; 
vegetation of, 57 ; fauna of, 62 ; climate 
of, 73 ; linguistic groups in, 80 ; Chris- 
tian missions in, 130: explorations in, 
169, 180, 187; commercial resources of, 
213; political situation in, 242; British, 
Company, 245 ; expansion of British, 271 

Africa, West, physical features of, 33; 
vegetation of, 60 ; fauna of, 62 ; climate 
of, 71; linguistic groups in, 80; tribes 
of, 107 ; trade and commerce of, 108, 205 ; 
Christian missions in, 129; Slave Trade 
in, 152; explorations in, 169, 182; Euro- 
pean domination in, 232 

African Association, foundation of the 
London, 166 

African Lakes Company, foundation of 
the, 185 

Africander Bund, 343 

Aliaggar highlands, drainage of the, 15 

Akka, height of the, 85 

Albert Edward Nyanza, elevation of the, 
19 ; discovery of the, 191 

Albert Nyanza, description of the, 19 ; 
Baker's visit to the, 178 ; Stanley at the, 
190 

Alexander, explorations by, 180 

Alexandria, trade of, 202 

Algeria, highlands of, 13; rivers of, 13; 
vegetation of, 54 ; malaria in, 68 ; area 
and population of, 76 ; Jews in, 127 ; 
conquest of, 174; economical progress 
of, 19S ; present state of, 226 

Amazons and Congo Rivers compared, 9 

Anderssen, explorations by, 187 

Angola, rainfall of, 50 ; descent of the 
l^egwes of, 107 ; maps of, 177 ; resources 
of, 200 

Angra Pequefka, Oermany obtains, a68 

Anti-slavery Conference (1889-90! 142 

Arabs, descent of the, 80; in Africa, 118; 
ivory -trade carried on by the, 219; 
recent revolt of the, on the East Coast, 
266 

Areas of Africa, 76 

Amot, refeiTed to, 36 ; explorations by, 
190 

Aruwimi Klver, Stanley's journey on the, 
igo 

Ashanti, 109 



Association, the African, 206 

Assuan, cataract near, 33 

Atbara River, sediment carried by the, 

31, 52 
Atlantic Ocean drainage-basin, 27 
Atlas Mountains, description 01 Uie, 13; 

influence of Uie, on the rainfall, 49 
Atmospheric pressure over Africa, 46 



Babisa, origin of the, 100 

Bagirmi, adoption of Islam by the, 120 

Banr-el-Qhazal, confluence of, with the 

NUe, 20 
Baikie, explorations by, 173 
Baker, journey of, 178 
Bakoba, origin of the, 99 
Balunda, characteristics of the, 106 
Bamangwato, character of Uie, 96 
Banibuk, Colin's work in, 188 
Banana, the Cong^ at, 29 
Bangweolo Lake, the source of Uie Congo, 

26; elevation of, 28 ; discovery of, x8i 
Bantu, manners and customs of the, 8a 
Bari, characteristics of the, 104 
Baringo Lake, $ee Rudolf Lake 
Barka, anciently Cyrenaica, 13 ; soil of, 55 
Barots<i, strengUi of the, 99 
Barrakunda rnpids, 24 
Barrow, surveys by, 179 
Barth, explorations by, 174 
Bastiau, jotumeys of, 183 
Basuto, character of the, 96 
Basutoland. Great Britain in, 187 
Batoka, position of the, 98 
Baumann, explorations ^, 187 
Bays, relative absence of, from the coasts 

of Africa, 4 
Beatrice Qulf, as the source of the Nile, 

Bechuana-land, plateau of, 33; manners 
and customs of the natives or, 96 ; open- 
ing-up of, 179; political situation in, 271 

Bed win, Arab descent of the, 82 

Behm, Dr., on the vegetation of Africa, 53 

Beke, explorations by, 176 

Belgian Possessions in Africa, area and 
population of. 77 

Belgium and the Congo State, 238 

Benguela, early maps of, 177 

Benu^ River, supposed connection with 
Shari, 17 ; description of the, 35 ; dis- 
covery of the, 174 ; as a trade route, 
305 ; see also Chadda 

Berber, route to the Nile from, 33 

Berbera, trade of, 304 

Berbers, manners and customs of the, 81 

Berlin Conference (1885) and the liquor- 
traffic, 320 ; awaras of the, 239, 256 

Bih«^, mixed population of, 107 

Binger, explorations by, 188 

Blue Nile, at Khartum, ao; sources of 
the, 20 

Blyden, Dr., referred to, 87, 135, 137 

Boer Republics in Africa, 244 ; area and 
population of, 77 

IVjhm, explorations by, 186 
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Boma, port of, 31 

Bonapa^'s expedition into lugypt, 175 

Border Craig, near the sources of the 

Zambezi and Congo Kivera, 35 
Borelli, explorations by, 190 
Bowdich, maps by, 177 
British, Possessions in Africa, area and 

population of, 77 ; explorers in Africa, 

102 ; South Ainca Company, 245, 273 ; 

East Africa Company, 267 ; tee aUo Great 

Britain 
Bruce, explorations by, 166 
Brussels Conference (1889-90) and the 

liquor-trafflc, 220 
Buccaneer^ soundings by Uie, 30 
Buchan, Dr., referred to 44 
Buchanan, Mr. J. Y., referred to, 33, 30 
Burton, explorations by, 178 
Bushmen, or Bojesmans, characteristics 

and customs of the, 83 

Caillaud, explorations by, 176 
Caillid, Journey by, 174 
Cambier, explorations by, 189 
Cameron, Lovett, explorations by, 182 
Cameroons, Germany in the, 317 
Cannibalism among the Central tribes. 105 
Cape Colony, riven of, 34 ; political situa 

uon in, 247 
Capello, explorations by, 184 
Caravan tratflc, 94 
Cardozo. explorations by, 186 
CarthiiKinians in North Africa, 53 
Chad, »ee Tsad 
Chadda River, exploration of the, 173 ; m^ 

alifi Benud 
Chxirtered companies, work of the, z88, 

223 
Chind^ River, a mouth of the River Zam- 
bezi, 36, 190 
Chinese immigration recommended, 331 
ChrisUan missionary enterprise, 127 
Christianity and Islam, 115, 285 
Clapperton. explorations by, 172 
Climate, of Africa, 43; factors of, 64; 

modifications of, 65 ; effects of, 71 
Climates, comparison between, 65 
Coast-line of Africa, 4 
Colin, work of, x88 
Colonies in Africa, true value of, 197 
Colonisation (European), obstacles in the 
way of, 284 ; 9ee alto Climate and Settle- 
ments 
Colour of the skin of African peoples, 77 
Commercial resources of Africa, 195 ; de- 
velopment of, 223 
Congo, compared with the Amazons, 9; 
physical features between the Niger and 
the, 35 ; basin of the, 36 ; obstructions 
in the bed of the, 26 ; bird's-eye view of 
the basin of the, 36 ; sources of the, 36 ; 
orographical features of the basin of the. 
38 ; northern arm of the, 39 ; southern 
arm of the, 39 ; lower course of the, 39 ; 
cataracts of ihe, 39 ; estuary of the, 30 ; 
submarine caAon of the, 30; sediment 
carried by the, 30 ; soundings off mouth oi 



Uie, 30 ; widtli of the, 30; means of cuui- 
munication by the, vi ; navigable waters 
of the, 31 ; orographical features between 
the Orange River and the, 32 ; compared 
with the River Zambezi, 34 ; rainfall in 
the great forest region of the, 48 ; great 
forest of the, 58 ; Tuckey's exploration 
of the Lower. 173, 177 ; maps of the 
Lower, 177 ; Livingstone on Uie western 
tributaries of the, 180 ; discovery of the 
headwaters of the, 181 ; problem of the, 
solved, 183 ; explorations in the basin of 
the, 184, 189 ; De Brazza on the, 184 ; 
Stanley on the, 190; Belgian explorers 
on the, 192 ; trade and commerce of the, 
307 ; commercial establishments on the, 
308 ; political future of the, 309 ; French 
Possessions on the, 309 ; Tippu Tib and 
the Upper, 359 

Congo State, founding of the. 184, 357: 
Belgium and the, 338 ; administration of 
the, 340 ; boundaries of the, 357 

Cooley, researches of, 178 

Copts in Africa, 137 

Cram pel, explorations by, 188 

Cust, Dr., referred to, 75 

Cyrenaica, now Barka, 13 ; Jewish migra- 
tion to, 117 

D'Abbadib, explorations by the lirothers, 

176 
Dahom^, army of, 109 ; Portugal in, 375 
Damara-land, discoveries in, 180, 187 
D'Anville, referred to, 176 
De Belief onds, travels of, 177 
De Bissey, maps by, 189 
De Brazza, explorations by, 184 
Delagoa Bay, 34 

Delcommuue, exploraUons by, 189 
Denham, discoveries by, 173 
Desert regions, rainfall, 49 ; zone of Africa, 

54 ; climate, 65 ; Traffic in Slaves, i^x 
Detritus, effects of, on the coasts of Africa, 

4 ; carried by the Atbara River, 3x, 53 
Development of Africa: summary and 

conclusions, 383-291 
Dialects of Africa, 75 
Diebo Lake, an enlargement of the Niger, 

Dilolo Lake, passage of the Zambezi 
through, 35 

Diseases of Africa, 66 

Drainage-areas of Africa, 8; relation be- 
tween political settlement and, xi 

Draken Berge, height of, 33 

Dualla, their capacity for trading, zo8 

Du Chaillu, discovery of Pygmies by, 85 ; 
explorations bv, 183 

Dutch colonisation of Africa, and early 
travellers, 168 



Edrisi, knowledge of Africa at the time 
of, X65 

Egypt, malaria in. 68; area and popula- 
tion of, 76; exploration of, 167; Bona- 
parte in, 175 ; tiie French in Lower, X92 ; 
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iiiiportaut geogi'aphical pusitiun uf, 202 ; 
British occutmtioii of. 201, 228; coni- 
iiiercial resources of Lower, 201 ; state 
of I'pper, 229 ; uatural frontier of Lower, 

Elephant, preservation of the, ai8 

Elton, explorations by, 187 

Emin Pasha, explorations by, 179; on the 

Labour Question, 221 
Erskine, explorations by, 187 
Etliiopian tribes, m 
Europe, area of,^ compared, 4; influence 

in Africa of. 114; the Congo State ami, 

240; dominion in Africa exercised by, 

225, 251 
European exploration in Africa, 191 
Exploration of Africa, 165-194 



Fauna of Africa, 61 

Felkin, Dr., referred t<.), 103 

Fellata, sec Fulah 

Fillani, see Fulah 

Fischer, explorations by, 186 

Flegel, survey by, 175 

Forest, great Congo, 57 

Forests, effect of, on rain -supply, 53 ; 
primeval, of Africa, 59 

Foumeaux, explorations by, 188 

Foumel, Marc, quoted, 121 

France, area and population of the Pos- 
sessions of, in Africa, 77 ; missionary 
efforts of, 124; and the Slave Trade, 
147 ; enterprise of. 173 ; and exploration 
in Airica. 192 ; in Al^rla and Tunis, 198 ; 
the dominant political Power in North 
Africa, 226, 277 ; on the West Coast, 
"^^ii 275 ; Congr> territories of. 237 ; 
Germany and, 259 ; Portugal ana, 260 ; 
Great Britain and, 276 

Fulah, manners and customs of the, 82 ; 
characteristics of the, m 

Furtado, maps by, 177 

Futa Jallon, highlands of, 24 

Gab^n River, estuai-y of the, 25 

Gabion, foundation of the Fiench colony 
on the, 182 ; French activity in the 
territory of, 188 

Galla-land, description of, ^o; area and 
population of, 76 ; tribes or, 100 

Galton, explorations by, 187 

Gambia Kiver, source of the, 24 ; dis- 
covery of the source of the, 174 

Gandu, Joseph Tliomson at, 188 

Geology of Africa, 4 

Germany, area and population of tlio 
Possessions of, in Africa, 77 ; the Slave 
Trade and, iCk>; explorers from, in 
Africa, 174, 192 ; African Absociation of, 
183; on Uie West Coast, 233; in tl»e 
Cameroons, 237 ; in South-\V est Africa, 
242 ; and Great Britain in East Africa, 
249. 277 ; dispute between Great Britain 
ana, on Bight of Biaf ra, 257 ; France and, 
360; expansion of, in Africa, 262; East 



African Association of, 265 ; Portugal 

and, 268 
Gessi, explorations by, 179 
Ghadames, Richardson at, 174 
Giraud, Journey of, 186 
Gold, in the Sudan, search for, 175; in 

South Africa, 214 
Goldie, Sir Oeoi^, referred to, 259 
Gordon, General, work of, 178 
Grant, explorations by, 178 
Great Britain, in Lower Egypt, 124, 227 ; 

on the West Coast, 23a ; Germany and, 

in East Africa, 250; dispute between 

Germany and, on Bight of Biafra, 258 ; 

Portugal and, 271, 279; in Somil-land, 

275 ; »ee alio British 
Great Karoo plateau, 34 
Great Lakes, total area of the, 77 
Grenfell, explorations by, 184, 289 
Griqua-land, discovery of diamonds in, 

187 
Guardafui, Cape, 30 
Guinea Coast, Upper, described, 24; 

diseases of, 68 
Gulf of Aden, modifications undergone by 

the, 22 
Gulf of Guinea, description of, 23 
Gulfs, absence of, from the coasts of 

Africa, 4 

HAIR of African peoples, 77 

Harar, trade of, 204 

Hausa, language and characteristics of 
the, no 

Hawash River, 22 

Henry, Prince, the Navigator, 116 

Herodotus, knowledge of Africa at the 
time of, 165 

Hikwa, Lake, Captain Storms on, 28 ; dis- 
covery of, i8j? 

IlinUrland denned, 255 

Hdhnel, discoveries by, 190 

Homemann, explorations by, 172 

Hottentots, position of the, 8^ ; manners 
and customs of the, 83 ; dispersal of 
the. 85 

Houghton, expedition under, 171 

Humidity and soil, 67 

Huxley, Professor, referred to, 114 

lOHARQHAR Rh'sr, dry bed of the, 16 
Independent Africa, area and population 

o^ 77 

Indian Gcean drainage-basin, 33 

Islam in Africa, 115, 285 ; Christianity and. 
1 15> 136 ; progress of, 1 17 ; southern limit 
of, 121 ; outposts of, 122 ; strongholds of , 
124; verdicts for and against, 113, 134; 
the Slave Trade and, 148 

Islands of Africa, area and ix)pulaUon, 
76; resources, 216 

Italy, ascendency on Retl Sea Littoral of, 
72, 231 ; area and population of the 
Possessions of, in Africa, 77 ; explorers 
from, in Africa, 192 ; on the Red Sea 
Littoral, 231, 274 ; on the Somal Coast, 274 
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Ituri Kiver, nee Aniwiini 
Ivens, explorations by, 184 
Ivory, geographical distribution of, 216; 
trade in, 218 



Jambs, explorations by, 186 

Jarabub, oasis of, isi 

Jeppe, joumevs of, 187 

Jesuits in Africa, 167 

Jews in Africa, 117, 126. 

Johnston, H. H., explorations by, 186 

Johnston, Keith, Junior, expedition by, 

185 
Jolof, characteristics of the, 109 
Junker, Dr., referred to, 103 ; explorations 

by, 179 
Jur, chfljticteristics of the, 104 



Kafir tribes, 94 

Kafraria, Britain in, 187 

Kaiser, eirolorations by, 186 

Kalahari Desert, winds of Uie, ^9 ; descrip- 
tion of the, 57 ; climate of tlie, 65 ; ex- 
ploration of uie, 179 

Kalnnda, m6 Balunda 

Kanem, Islam at, 119 

Kano, Islam at, 120 

Kasal River, obstructions in the beds of 
tributaries of the, 26; advantages of 
the, 207 

Katsena, Islam adopted by the, 120 

Keane, Professor, quoted, 75 

K^nia, Mount, height of, 5 ; snow on, 50 ; 
discovery of, 178 

Kharti^m, the Nile at, 20; cataracts 
l)etween, and Assuan, 22 ; Copts in, 127 ; 
foundation of, 176 ; trade of, 204 

Kibo (Kilima-njaro), height of, 186 

Kifu Kiver, as the ultimate source of the 
Nile, 19 

Kikibbi Kiver, Me Semliki 

Kilimani River, see Kwakwa 

Kilima-nJaro, height of, 6, t86; snow on, 
50; discovery of, 178; exploration of, 
186 

Kirk, referred to, 181, 264 

Kordofan, Arab influence in, 120 

Krapf, discovery of K^nia by, 178 

Kn\, characteristics of the, 109 

Kimd, explorations by, 184, 189 

Kwakwa River, commerciid importance of 
the, 36 

Kwamouth, the Congo at, 27 

Kwanza River, navi^ble waters of the, 32 

Labour Problem, the, 221 

Lagos, nnmber of Mohammedans at, 122 ; 

price of gin at, 220 ; port of, 235 
Laing, explorations by, iti 
Lakes of Africa. 10 ; total area of, 77 ; see 

aUo various designations 
Lakes Region, Dr. Livingstone in the, 180; 

occupation and survey of the, 184 ; *ec 

also variotis desitpiations 



Land-breezes, 47, 48 

Lander, explorations by the brothers, 171- 

Languages of Africa, 75, 80 

Ledyardf, expedition by, 171 

Lena, Dr., referred to, 119 

Leopold Lake, discovery of, 184 

liambai, see Zambezi 

Liberia, present state of, 237 

Libyan Desert, described, 55 

Limpopo River, description of the, 34 ; 

discoveries on the, 187 
Liquor-traffic, 114, 116, 142, 220, 286 
Livingstone, Dr., on Negro character, 87; 

on slaveiy, 156; explorations by, 180, 

181 ; death of, 181 
Livingstone Mountains, average height of 

the, 38 
Loangwa River, a tributary of the Zambezi, 

35 
Lomami River, value of the, 32 
Lualaba River, affluents of the, 27 
Luapula River, 27 ; problem of tlie, 181 
Lucas, expedition by, 171 
Lugard, Captain, 190, 249 
Lujenda River, 38 
Lunda, 280 ; see cUso Balunda 
Lupton, explorations by, 179 

Madaoasoar, 6; rainfall of Nortli-West, 

49 ; malaria in, 68 ; linguistic group in, 

80; mission stations in, 131; value of, 

216; France in, 251, 276 
Madi people, characteristics of the, 104 
Madredane Channel (Zambezi), 36 
Magyar, explorations by, 183 
Miwdi, dominions of tiie, 230 
Makololo, character of the, 96, 99 
Malarial fevers, 66 

Malavo-Polynesians of Madagascar, 83 
Mambunda, strength of the, 99 
Mandingo, characteristics of the, no; 

religious faith of the, 122 
Manganya, characteristics of the, 99 
Manners and customs of the Central 

African tribes, 105 ; see also variovM 

tribal names 
Mantumba, Lake, discovery of, 184 
Manumission of slaves, 1 58 
Maples, explorations by, 186 
Maps, Notes on the, by E. G. Ravenstein, 

F.R.G.8., 293-298 
Maravi, Lake, see Nyasa 
Masai-land, people of, 100 ; exploration of 

186 
3[ashuna-land, gold in, 186 ; partition of, 

271-279 
Mason, explorations by, 178 
Massawa (Massowah), trade of, 204 ; politi- 
cal situation at, 231 
Matabele, government of tlie, 90 ; manners 

and customs of the. 98 
Matabele-land, discovery of gold in, 187 ; 

opening-up of, 215 ; i>artition of, 271 
Matadi, cataracts between, and Stanley 

Pool, 39; shipping facilities at, 31 
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Mauch, explorations by, 187 

M'bangi River, 27 ; navigable waters uf 
tlie, 71 

Medine, rapids uear, 34 

Mediterranean Littoral, commercial out- 
look on the, 197 ; we aUo varumn cmin- 
trie* 

Mejerda Valley, 199 

Mendes, maps by, 177 

Merensky, explorations by, 187 

Meyer, expedition by, 186 

Military organisation of certain tribes, 95, 
103, 109 

Minerals of South Africa. 214 

Missions, Christian, results of, 108. 131 

Mo^ro Lake, description of, 26 ; elevation 
of, 28 ; discovery of, 181 

Mohammedans, distribution of, 122; see 
cUm Islam 

Mollien, discovery by, 174 

31ombaza, harbour of, 249 

Monbuttu, characteristics of the, 78 ; canni- 
balism of the. 105 

Monsoons of Africa, 48 

Moors, characteristics of the, 82; treat- 
ment of slaves by the, 108 

Morocco, 13; vegetation of, 5^; malaria 
in, 68 ; area and population of, 76 ; races 
of, 81 ; Jews in, 127 ; commercial re- 
sources of, 199, 226 

Mountains, see various desifffuUions 

" Mountains of the Moon," 165, 176 

Moauunbique, 246 

Muata Yanvo, former kingdom of the, 106 

Murchison cataracts, 37 

Murray, journey of, 180 

Murray, Dr. John, on the discharge of 
rivers, 9 

Murzuk, Homemann at, 172 ; trade-centre 
at, 200 

Nachtioal, on Wadai, 121 ; explorations 

Naivasha, Lake, elevation of, 40 

Nama, characteristics of the, 84 

Nama-land, discoveries in, 180 ; acquisition 
of, by Germany, 242, 268 

Negroes, linguistic systems in Africa, 82 ; 
characteristics of, 86; domestic life of, 
89; character and morals of the, 87; 
labour by the, 88; government of the, 
00 ; war customs of the, 90 ; weapons of 
the, 91 ; dwellings of the, 91 ; dress of 
the, 92 ; practices of the. 92 ; religious 
ideas of the, 03 ; superstitions of the, 93 ; 
trade carrieci on by the, 94 ; social de- 
velopment of the, 86, 285 

New, journey of, 186 

N'gami, Lake, fluctuations of, 9 ; descrip- 
tion of, 33 ; discovery of, 180 

Niam-Niaiu, cannibals, 78 ; colour and 
characteristics of the, loj, 105 

Niger, River, description of the. 24 ; prob- 
lem of the, 171 ; Mungo Park and the, 
171 ; final solution of the problem of the, 
172; the Landers' discoveries on the, 
Z73 ; incentives to the exploration of the, 



173 ; Baikie ou the, it^ ; lUuger's explora- 
tion in the basin of the, 188 ; German 
activity in tiie basin of the, 189; com- 
merciaJ resources of the basin of the, 
205 ; British chartered company on the, 
233, 234, 259 ; routes by the, 284 

Nile, length of the, 8, 19 ; valley of the, 
3o; sources and lake-reservoirs of Uie, 
19. 191 ; hydrographic system of the, 22 ; 
tributaries of the, 20; means of com- 
munication by the, 21 ; cataracts of the, 
22 ; vegetation of its basin, 55 ; Ptolemy's 
knowledge of the source-rc^on of the, 
165; Bruce's explorations on the, 166; 
hydrographical problem of the, 175 ; dis- 
covery 01 the true source of Uie, 178 : 
commercial resources of the valley of 
the, 201 ; rise and fall of the, 201 ; basin 
of the Upper, 203 ; routes by the, 284 

North, W., on mafaria, 68 

Nubia, malaria in, 68 

Nubian Desert, 22, 70 

Nuer, characterisUcs of the, 104 

Nyasa, Lake, elevation of, 28 ; description 
of, 38: Livingstone re-discovers, 200; sur- 
vey of, 185 

Nyasa-land, resources of, 210; British, 
247 ; political situation in, 273 

OCKAN, influence of the, on temperature, 

44 
Ogow^ River, description of the, 25 
Olifant River, exploration of the, 187 
O'Neill, explorations by, 186 ; observations 

by, 190 
Opj>el, Dr., referred to, 126 
Orange River, orographical features be> 

tween the Congo and the, 31 ; description 

of the, 32 ; communications by the, 33 
Oswell, journey of, 180 
Oudney, explorations by, 172 
Ovaherero, characterisUcs of the, 97 
Ovampo, manners and customs of the, 97 
Ovampo-land, exploration of, 187 
Overweg, explorations by, 174 

Paqam tribes of Africa, 122. 281 

Park. Mungo, explorations by, 172 

Partition, political, of Africa, 253-281, 997 

Pasture-lauds of South Africa, 215 

Peddle, explorations by, 172 

Pemba, L, 212 

Peters, in East Africa, 262 

Petherick, journey of, 177 

Pinto, Seroa, explorations bv, 184, 186 

Playfair, Lambert, on North Anica, 199 ; 

quoted, 227 
Political partition of Africa, 253-281 
Population of Africa, 76, 77 
Porto, Silva, explorations ny, 183 
Port Said, increase in the importance of, 

203 
Portugal , area and population of the Posses- 
sions of, in Africa, 77 ; explorers from, 
in Africa, 120, 165, 167. 192; Oie Slave 
Trade and, 160 ; Possessions of, in Africa, 
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236. 341, 346 ; France and, s6o ; Germany 

ana, 268; Qreat Britain and, 271, 279 
Products of Africa, see Commerciflil re- 

Bourcai 
Ptolemy, knowledge of Africa at the time 

of, 165, 176 
Pygmy tribes, 85 ; occupations of the, 85 

Races of Africa, classification of the, 77 
Railways, projected or in course of con- 
strucUon, in the Congo State, 189, 208; 
in Algeria, 198; in Angela, 210; in East 
Africa, 213; in Suuth Africa, 215 
Rainfall of Africa, 48 
Rainy seasons in Africa, 50 
Rankin, explorations by, 36, 190 
Ratzel, Dr., referred to, 86, 88, 91, 109 
Ravenstein, E. Q., on the area and popula- 
tion of Africa, 76 ; see also Maps 
Rebmann, discovery of Kilima-njaro by, 

Red Sea, drainage-area of the, 22 ; Arabs 
cross the, 120 ; Slave Trade on the, 151 ; 
Italy on the. Littoral, 231, 274 

Reichard, expedition of, 186; on the dis- 
tribution of the African elephant, 219 

Richardson, expeditions by, 17^ 

Rivers, lengths of various, 9 ; discharge of, 
9 ; of the Cape, 34 ; sources of African, 
49 ; tee al»o riven of Africa^ under their 
various names 

Rohlfs, explorations by, 174 

Romans in Africa, 53 ; use of elephants by 
the. 219 

Rouvler, explorations by, 189 

Rovuma River, description of the, 39 ; Dr. 
Livingstone on the, x8i 

Rudolf Lake, mapping of, 190 

Ruwenzori Mountains, probable height of 
the, 6; snow on the, 50; discovery of 
the, 191 

Sahara, difldculties presented by the, i^ ; 
description of the, 14, 55 : water-supply 
of the, 15 ; salt-deposits of the, 16 ; want 
of means of communication through the, 
17 ; rainfall of the, 49 ; fauna of the, 61 ; 
climate of the, 66 ; malaria in the, 68 ; 
area and population of the, 76 ; peoi^e 
of the, 80 ; wild tribes of the, 81 ; Islam 
in the, 117, 119, 121, 124; the Slave 
Trade in the. 150; exploration of the, 
172 ; overland Journeys across the, 174 ; 
German travellers in the, 192 ; commer- 
cial resources of the, 200, 204 ; state of 
the Western, 227 ; British and Spanish 
settlements in the, 275 

Saldana Bay, a natural harbour, 33 

Salisbury, Marquis of, on Egypt, 228; on 
the Anglo-Portuguese controversy, 272 ; 
as negotiator of treaties with Germany 
and Portugal, 280 

Samburru, Lake, see Rudolf Lake 

Sankuru River, 26, 27 

San Salvador, early Christian missions nt, 
128 ; results of Bastian's visit to, 183 



Sanga River, exploration of, 189 

S&o Thom^, position of labourers at, 222 

Savannas of Africa, 60 

Sawdkin, proposed railway at, 22 ; climate 
of, 71 ; as a base, 230 

Schweinfurth, referred to, 78, 195 ; explora- 
tions by, 179 

Sea-breezes, 48 

Semliki River, description of the, 19 ; ex- 
ploration of the, 191 

Senegal River, description of the, 24 ; dis- 
covery of the source of the, 174 

Senegambia, exploration of, 167; France 
in, 236 

Senusi, power and propagandism of the. 



121 



Settlements, and drainage-areas compared, 

10 ; European, 70, 72, 162 
Shari River, description of the, 17 
Shark Point, the Congo at, 29 
Shilli^k, characteristics of the, 103 
Shind(i River, see Chind^ 
Shir^ Highlands, political situation in the. 

Shire River, description of the, 36 
Shirwa, Lake, description of, 38 ; referred 

to, 39 ; discovery of, 181 
Shoa, vade of, 204 ; Italy and, 274 
Shuli, characteristics of the, ioa 
Sierra Leone, rainfall of, 40 ; the popula- 
tion of, 109; number of Mohammedans 
in, 122 ; price of spirits at, 220 
Siut, Copts at, 127 
Siwah, oasis of, 121 

Slavery, on the West Coast, 108 ; in Africa 
and elsewhere, 146; abolition of, and 
Act of Emancipation, 146 ; predisposing 
causes of, 154 ; the legal status of, 158 
Slaves, demand for and supply of, 148; 
Red Sea Traffic in, 151 ; the Great Desert 
Traffic in, 151 ; West Coast Traffic in, 
152; the East Coast Traffic in, 152; 
methods of obtaining, 155 ; measures 
against the Traffic in, 157 ; manumis- 



sion of, 158; conclusions concerning 

J 1^7, 16 

Slave Trade, public opinion on the, 144; 



the Traffic 



163, 286 



in Africa, 145; Europe and the, 147; 
Islam and the, 148 ; causes of the, 148 ; 
adjuncts of the, 149 ; measures against 
the, 150; c<mdition and extent of the, 
150 ; total annual number of victims to 
the, 154 ; incentives to the, 154 ; re- 
sources of the, 156; measures against 



the, 157; suppression of the, 159; the 
Congo State and the, 160; pacific mea- 
sures against the, 161 ; police measures 
against the, 162 
Snow-line in Africa, 50 
Sobat River, descripUon of the, 90 
Soils of Africa, 50 ; humidity and, 67 
Sokoto, Clapperton's Journey to, 179; 
Thomson at, 188; resources of, 905; 
Britain and. 235, 9(k>, 276 
Somdlland, aescription of, ^o ; area and 
population of, 76; people of, 100; tradi- 
tions concerning the Arabs in, 120; dis- 

U 



iwverlailn, i86; Italy Mul OrtRt Britain 

"H|ibeK'a/tnnueDce,"deanea, ist 
Bpiin, irei ind populsUon of Uie Pouei- 
Blolu at, In Africa, ;;; Great BrlUIn 



9, LIcuUiiaiit, 

Htan'ter, relerred l«. 31, lis; 

~ fB; dfi. 

f, D3, n.>Am for Dk. do-i.-b- 
Si; sxplontloni by, i;B, 1B3. 



Htanter, relerred l«. 31, lis; on Uic 
are»t Congo Forest, 5B ; dhcoveir of 
Pjgnilei by, Bs: seaivh for Dr. JJvlng- 



MtaveiiaonKoad.IengUlotUlo, 37; twardeit 

to Britain, i-n 
Htewwt, iiirreyi bjr, 185 
f<tonn>, Captain, on Lat« Hlkwa, 18 

Hudan.' maUHa in the 68; accen to the 
Central. 71 : are* and popuUtion ol tbe, 
- ' ---ill Influence In tlie, 



the, 9JI ; ttt alta tariout amnlnrt 
Htua Canal, 4 ; Biid Europe, 901 
Hvul-land, puliUcal ultuatlon in. 171 

Tana Kiveh, deicrlptlon uf the, id ; 

navlgiUon of me, 1S6 
TaiiganjFliia, Lake, overflow walen of. 

z6; docrlptlon of. >B; Burton >C, ijS; 

Llvlngatone at, iB? ; Cameron at, 1B3 ; 

Thoinion at. iS;; EngHah mlulon on. 

TarlHi In Soiith Amc^^ 145 

Teleki, dLicoverln bf,^iS6, 19a 

Tempentuie, ter climate 

Thomaon, relerred to, 13, 116. kh; treaties 

made 1^, ni, iSB; eiploratlona by, ,t^ 
Tlb«atl Mounlalni, tietght of tbe, i; 
TimlniktD. the Niger at, u : hlaloty of. 

119; a goal n[ ewly eiplnmllan. 167 ; 

eRort* to reach. 173 ; trade o(! '103 
Tippu Tib, referred to, ijo; influence of. 

Tii^n-Tanijiirt (Atlaa KlounUlns). heislit 

TraJe'ronlea, 149, 103. it3 

Tnde-wlndg, 47 

Tranivaal, progren ol discovery In the, 187 ; 
dlKoverjof gold in the, 187; mining In 
(he. Its ; PDllllcal situation in the, 345 

Trestles with native chiefs, itc, m; be- 



*,;?« 



Tuna, Idke, 10 
TB4ta« fly, occurrence ol the, 71 
Tuareg, the, St, t to ; M Timbuktu, 119 
Tunt, area and population ol, 76 
Tuckey, einlonwloni l^, 171, 177 
Tunis, highTands ol, 11 ; flora of, 55; are. 
and population ol, 76; Jewi In, 117 
commerce of, 19B ; political situation In 

Turkey, area and population ol Uie Foiset 



Uganha, a modem Inttlefleld, i?s; «k 

alio Waganda 
t'jiji, meeting of Livingsluue and Stanley 



the, 1B7; proposed railway to the, 916 
Van title, einloratlona by, 1S4 
Vegetation of Africa, 53 ; climate and, Gj 
Victoria Fails, description ol the, 37 : ilia. 

covery of the. iBo; projected rafltray t« 

Victoria Nyania, the source-reHrvoir of 
the Nile, 10, 178; Speka and Grant at 
the, ijB ; Stanley at tlie, i8j, 191 ; pro- 
jected railimy to, uj, 149 
Vitu,OreatBrltaluand,35i>.i7S: Oennany 
and, 165 ' 

VmoI. eiplontUouB by, 174 
VofU River, drainage by llie, 169 
Vou der Deckcn, eiploratloiia liy, iSi 



population of, iii : Nachllgal's 

w'adl Haifa, 'the natural frontier of Lower 

Egypt.™ 
Maaanila. characterlstict of the, 101; trr 

abfo I'ganda 
Waivlsch Bay, 39. 137, 141, i;B. 168 
Wa-Nyasa, characteristiia of the, 99 
Wanyoro. charactertBtlcs of the. im 
War cuslnnis of the NCKroea, 90 
Warren, Sir Charles, referred Id, 171 
Weapon! of the Negroes, 9a 
WelisenlB.m, exploraUons liy, i8g 
Wellj River, discoveiy of the, 179 



enploratloni 
Wind., «» al 



>, cliarae(«rii^c>'<^lh 
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Zambezi, compared with the Congo, 3a ; 
as a commercial highwav, 34, 36 ; eaten- 
ment-basin of the, 34 ; delta of the, 36 ; 
Rankin's discovery on the, 36, 190; 
means of communication by the, 37: 
ethnography of the valley of the, 07; 
tribes of the, q8 ; discovery of the, 180 : 

?roblem of the, 180; Great Britain, 
ortugal, and the, an, 246: ivorv-trade 
in the basin of the, 218: freedom of 
navigation to all nations on the, 280; 
value of tiie routes by the, 284 



Zanzibar, Island of, a free port, 212 ; com- 
mercial resources of, 212; Hlave Trade 
of, 234 ; British Protectorate over, 250, 
278 ; Anglo-French Agreement concern- 
ing, 276 

Zlnt4|7afr, explorations by, 189 

Znller, explorations by, 189 

Zoutspansberg, Boers at, 187 

Zulu, characteristics of the, 95 

Zulu-land, partition of, 270 

Zumbo, Portuguese district of, 279 



THE END. 
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